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Ofe TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


6 BURNER GAS SINGER 


2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 Burner Gas Singers 


Silk, Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Goods 


Bleaching Kiers with Patent Circulators 


FOR 


Raw Stock, Yarn, Woven and Knit Goods 











MILL EQUIPMENT 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417 Industrial Trust Building. 


Bleaching, 
Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing, Machinery 


for all kinds of textile fabrics. 
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Northrop Loom Repairs 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


We again call attention to the importance of 
purchasing Northrop loom repairs of the makers of the 
looms. We have spent thousands of dollars in fitting 
up moulding machines to insure the most uniform 
castings possible. It is false economy to buy such 
repairs of job foundries or other outside sources of 


supply. 


Customers who purchase of us avoid the troubles 
incident to misfits, hard castings and the resultant bad 
cloth in the weave room. 


We carry several hundred tons of finished loom 
repairs in stock for the convenience of our customers. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 
40 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ceorgia 
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THE MacColl Patent Spooler Guide 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or bunches that 


would pass through other spooler guides; 
it will allow small piecings and knots which are unobjectionable to 
pass through ; 
it will pluck loose slubs and imperfections from the yarn without 
breaking, holding the slubs, etc., in the teeth until they are cleaned; 
it is easily set, cleaned and adjusted; 
as it works with a larger opening it requires less frequent adjusting 
than other guides. 

On worsted yarns the production in after processes is greatly 
increased, as the yarn is delivered practically free from slubs and 


it is unnecessary to stop continually to remove these imperfections. 








DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agt, 40 So. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, CA. 
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The Foster Cone Winder 


The cone package has attained its present favor through 
the extension of the use of the Foster Cone Winder. 









Foster finishing has eliminated cobwebbed cones, ribbon 
wind chafing, loose ends and guide rubbed cones. 


75 per cent of all the knitting yarns produced in the 
United States are wound on this machine. 
Foster Machine Company 


Westfield, Mass. 
John Hill, Southern Agent, 3rd National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lowell, Mass. 
Biddeford, Maine 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Executive Offices— 
77 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


COMPLETE 
COTTON 
MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Including : 
Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Winders 
Warpers 
Looms 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


WORSTED 
MACHINERY 
Including : 
Revolving 

Reels, 
Gill Boxes 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Reducing 
and Roving 
Frames, 
Cap Ring 
and Fly 
Spinning 
and 
Twisting 
Frames 
Jack 
Spoolers 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


Ring Spinning Frame 


CARDS SPOOLERS 

COMBERS TWISTERS 

DRAWING FRAMES REELS 

ROVING FRAMES LONG CHAIN QUILLERS 
SPINNING FRAMES LOOMS AND DOBBIES 


Southern Agent: STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Largest Alpaca Mill in America 


Your business is operating a mill, so there is no 
particular reason why you should take the 
responsibility of the size of the humidifying 
equipment to be furnished. 

Therefore, insist upon having a guarantee to give 
you the required results during all seasons. 

The Carrier System is guaranteed to give the 
required results continuously — temperature 
as well as humidity. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


Of America 


No. 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City “on Zs 
AMER’ 
NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


E. T. Lyle, 1862 Beacon St. Ft. Dearborn Bidg. 732 Real Estate Trust 
Brookline, Mass. Clark and [lonroe Sts. Bidg. 


BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
$$$ $$$ SOLE AGENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THB 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber — will eomb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. Card Clothing for Cotton. 

JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. Bobbins, Shuttles, Ete. 

THOMAS B. HAIGH. Double Loop Bands, Spinning Tape, Ete. 
DRONSFIELD BROTHERS. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
HARDING’S Fallers, Pins and Circles. 

The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 

Card Flats reclothed and Lickers-in rewound. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


Taunton, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Builders of 
Revolving Flat Cards, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Looms, Dobbies, Etc. 





Superior Loom Cranks for Repairs 








10 
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If you could buy a barrel of anything which would 
increase the light in your factory 19 to 36 per cent, 
wouldn’t you seriously consider its purchase ? 


You will gain 19 to 36 per cent actual increase in light if you 
paint the interior of your factory with 


Rice’s Mill White 


Rice’s Mill White is an oil paint, not a cold water paint. It is 
the cnly oil paint giving a glossy, tile-like surface which will 
not crack or craze. 

Rice’s is the original “ Mill White” paint, made by a process 
which no other paint manufacturer can use. No imitation has 
the /asting qualities of Rice’s Mill White. 


Rice’s Mill White Paint is sold direct, in barrels con- 
taining sufficient paint to cover 20,000 square feet, one coat. 
If you have that area of ceiling and wall space to cover— 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board 


A sk for a copy of our Booklet,“More Light.” Write today. 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 20 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
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No. 2 


No. 1 and No. 2—Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths 
to three inches diameter and up to seventeen inches long. 


Suitable for various kinds of coarse 
goods such as grass matting, 
cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all 
kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 
linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 
and narrow fabrics such as wicks, 
belting, webbing, surcingles, 
halters, etc. 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins 
from seven-eighths to two inches 
in diameter and any length up to 
twelve inches. Suitable for all 
kinds of duck, upholsteries, 
tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any 
kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 
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No. 4 





EVER CO., Inc. 


Lehigh Avenue and Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Builders of Textile Machinery 










1] 


No. 3 


WINDERS 
ESPECIALLY 
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1—Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 

2—Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

3—Plain Goods Loom. 

4—Worsted Loom. 

5—Pillow-tube Loom. 


Typical weave rooms containing “ IDEAL 
Automatic Looms and some recent loom models 


Che Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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1913 





6—Maverick Mills, East, Boston, Mass. 
7—Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City, Conn. 
S—72-inch Intermediate Construction Loom 
9—Duck Loom 
10—Bag Loom 
Mills using “IDEAL” Automatic Looms are 
saving thousands of dollars each year and are 
producing a quality of goods which carmot be 


surpassed. 


Che Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent. CHARLOTTE. N. C 
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The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Sets the twist in your filling and overcomes kinky filling 
difficulties. It conditions without injuring the bobbins 








: : Metal Constructi 
The Sargent Drying Machines Asbestos insulation 
Scientifically designed for greatest economy in 
drying Cotton, Wool, Hair. 









Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers, Burr Pickers 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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Canvas Mill 


Oblong Style Lane Basket Frame 


Heavy, strong cotton duck. Leather binding. Round spring steel. : prighte fastened 
Full length frame pockets. Handles securely to hoop by flerible nts, guaranteed 
fastened. Renewable hardwood shoes. Made as e 5 against breakage. ‘Lignt and exceed- 
also with iron shoes ( Fig. 38) dragged but little. ingly strong. 


Boxes and Trucks 


Essentially 


Profit Makers 


Lane Others 


Smooth, flexible surfaces Nails, splinters, unyielding 
ELIMINATE WASTE..... .....MAKE WASTE 


Ree Me... oedr ects... Heavy and Clumsy 
GREATER HELP EFFICIENCY UNNECESSARY FATIGUE 


Life measured by years _.......... | heir days are numbered 
LOW ULTIMATE COST HIGH YEARLY EXPENSE 


Why not line up in the Lane Column? 


*‘A Style for every use’”’ 


Write for 
Catalog and Prices 


W.T. Lane & Bro. 


2 Manufacturers 
F1@.27 


ae Truck _ Poughkeepsie N. = Round ee r 

Made as shown, i Duck Partitic Mo ? Materials and constuction same as Fig 

a on statio mary ia casters with thread 20. Made also with iron she Fi g. 38 
rds, as above, or on swivel frame casters. if desired. 
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THE TURBO --AIUMUDIFIER 
HANDED ONE MULL 
THISS If in doubt whether an installation 


of Turbo-Humidifiers will pay you in 
dollars and cents, here is some food 
for thought. 

“We take pleasure in advising you 
that the Turbo-Humidifiers which 
you have installed in our plant work 
to our full satisfaction. Knowing the 
trouble with other systems, the sim- 
ple construction of your system ap- 
pealed to us and we are glad that we 
picked out a good thing.’”’ 


And here is another letter about the 


TUIRBO- 
IAUUMUUDIe eI 


(The Humidifier with the Guarantee) 


“Since weinstalled yoursystem,our 
production has increased over 10%. 
The day we started up the Humidifi- 
ers we worked under very unfavorable 
conditions, yet within two hours after 
starting up, our machinery was turn- 
ing out production to its full ca- 
pacity.” 

Yes, we can show you stacks of 

other letters just as good as these. 
Humidifying a textile mill does not insurea1o% increase of pro- 
duction in every case, but enough mills have increased their produc- 
tion from 2% to 1o% to warrant your investigating this subject very 
carefully. 


Just tell your stenographer to write for a Catalogue, 
for a visit by one of our engineers, or both. 


THE G, M. PARIS COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office, 32 West Trade St., Charlotte, N.C .B. F. Cottrell, Mgr. 
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Dyeing Machinery 


For sii BETTER 
Hosiery, a Dyeing 


Skein Yarn, | , wad 


Slubbing, etc. Less Expense 


The BEST and ay Cive us an 
Most Economical ae Opportunity to 
Dyeing Machine . Prove our claims 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 


DYEING 
SCOURING 
BLEACHING 
CARBONIZING 


Automatic Dryer for 
Yarn, Slubbing, Etc. 


FiREeE-PROOF DRYERS 


Steel Construction,—Insulated with Asbestos 


FANS 


MOTOR 


BELT-DRIVEN 


AND 


AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


| 
Power Sere‘ PRESSES 1 For Cotton, Weel, Hair, Rags, Bit. 
THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CoO. 


Main Office and Works: Boston Office: 
6721 Germantown Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 53 State Street 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & CO. 


60 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. T. WALSH, Manager 


Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


PATENTED 


Expander attached to Calendar showing Regulating Motion 
and Adjustable Tension Bars 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching 
Machines, Blanket Washers for 
Calico Printers, Guides, Etc. 


WORKS AT READVILLE, MASS. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 
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‘Went Machine 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Southern Representative : Northern Representative : 
J. H. MAYES, Independence Bldg. WM. V THRELFALL, Marshall Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 






Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 
POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 






Drawing and Roving Machinery 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 







Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 






Spoolers, Winders and Reels 
EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 







Warpers and Beamers 
T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 














Southern Representatwwe : Northern Representative : 
J H. MAYES, Independence Bidg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods 
of two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 
we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotie, N. C. 
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The “HOFFMAN” “FFF” Underwear Press 


is the only press on the market giving the maximum amount 
of efficiency, both in quantity and quality of finish 


STEAM HEATED HEAD AND BUCK. 72 inches long 


ONLY No Gears 


two girl operators required No Motors 
for full production No Frames 


“HOFFMAN” “FFF” Underwear Press 


LIVE, DRY steam brought in direct contact with the 
garment is what gives it the superior finish, not 
gotten by the use of other pressing devices. 


United States Hoffman Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Write for information and terms. 
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Curtis Steam Turbines Have Special Advantages 


The Turbine casing can be so arranged that low pressure 
steam for heating or ether purposes can be extracted at the 
desired pressure. 

The low pressure steam not so used is efficiently utilized 
for power generation in the low pressure end of the turbine. 

When no steam is being extracted, the turbine operates 
with the usual high economy of a condensing machine. 

Either hand or automatic devices can be furnished for 
maintaining uniform pressure of extracted steam. 

Our representatives will gladly furnish you with addi- 
tional information. 


General Electric Company 


Be Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World @ 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. District Offices in: 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Iil. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 
4261 
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Carding Room ina Southern Cotton Mill. 75-60 watt clear Edison Mazda Lamps are used, equipped 
With aluminum finish intensive distributivoa Uelophane—D’Olier steel reflectors. A 1.60) 


The Most Satisfactory Lamps for Textile Mills 


Mazda Lamps are now regarded as the standard illuminant for Textile Mills, 

The large range of sizes renders these Lamps adaptable to all conditions and classes of service. 

The strong, sturdy filaments of drawn wire withstand any reasonable amount of shock and vibration 
incident to textile mills. 

Edison Muzda Lamps equipped with proper reflectors give an excellent distribution of light for every 
lighting requirement, 

The information given in the bulletin on “The Lighting of Textile Mills” is compiled by engineers who 
nares pecialized in Textile Mill Lighting and is the result of many tests and investigations of actual 
conditions, 

The bulletin is of vital importance to the plant superintendent, engineer and electrician. Send for your 
copy today. 

LIGHTING OF COTTON MILLS 


Carders—Light of modcrate intensity must be provided at the front end to facilitate the placing of the 
roll of “lap” in position, an! also at the rear in order that the workmen may see that tlre “sliver” is pass- 
ing into the “‘couler head” properly. The lightin the aisles must be “spread” or ‘‘diffased”’ in order that 
gear adjustments or repairs may readily be made. 

Methods of Lighting Carders—Fig lisa plain view; 40 or 60 watt clear Mazda Lamp with bowl-shapel 
steel reflector (extensive distribution if hung 8 feet above the floor, or intensive distribution if hung 10 
feet above floor.) Fig. 2 shows in clevation the approximate location of extensive reflectors. 


Other va'uab!e information may be obtained from the Bulletin 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Edison Lamp Department Harrison, N. J. 


Lamp Agencies Everywhere 4406 
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NEW HAND-THREADING SHUTTLE 


PATENTED 
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The Simplest and Most Quickly Threaded Shuttle 


It can be filled with the finest silk or the coarsest filling—won’t 
unthread when the yarn “balloons”—lint that accumulates is 
easily removed—felt can be inserted for tension purposes—and 
being a hand threading shuttle, it is sanitary. 


Use Never-Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes 
And Do Away With All Filling Waste 


With this combination we will guarantee that you can run your 
looms with longer cops and at much higher rate of speed than is 
otherwise possible. 


Never-Slip Cop Tube 


Paper Cop Tubes Shuttles and 
Cones and Shells Shuttle Irons 


Send Your samples and we will quote ? 
prices on any lot desired For All Textile Purposes 


Trial orders solicited—Satisfaction guaranteed 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy Street - Providence, R.I. 
13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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(ease) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 4 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE Bulletin No. 76 
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Saida 
Critical Buyer: 


**I don’t know much about electric 
motors but Ido know something about 
gearing. I see you equip with NEW 
PROCESS PINIONS. I have invariably 
found these the best and consider their 
use here a good recommendation for the 
rest of your machine. I'll buy.’’ 


Tell us about your own product and we 
will tell you what benefits would be assured 
to your customers by the substitution of New 
Process for metal pinions. Write for book 
“Noiseless Gear Driving.” 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON 


6 A 


oN 2 S 
GEAR > ten OR) ATION 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents: Robert Gardner & Son. Ltd., Montreal 
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Starch 


HE particular case of your own mill needs 
careful study to determine what starch 1s best 


suited to your SIZINGand FINISHING 


problems. 


We have reduced the manufacture of starches for textile 
work to a science by years of factory investigation and labor- 
atory research. We are ready to take up the special case of 
your mill and point out to you what starches are most adapt- 
able and reliable for your purposes. 


Six years of careful investigation of conditions in the 
cotton mills of the country has taught us the needs of the 
trade. 


Six years’ research in the best equipped Starch Labora- 
tory in America has put us in touch with starch chemistry. 


Six years of manufacturing, with cotton mill problems 
in mind, has produced our special Brands of Textile 
Starches. 


We want to send our special starch expert to your mill. 
We want him to go into the matter of sizing with your boss 
of slashing—check up your sizing processes—find out 
whether you are now using the starches that will insure you 
the most efficient and economical results. 


This special starch expert service is absolutely free—send us a sample 
of the starches you are using. We will give you an exact analysis of them 
and send our practical man to study your needs. Write a letter now to our 
Mill Starch Department. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 


Starch 


1913 
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Feonomy in Textile Manufacture. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


Would Economy in the Operating of Your Heating 
System the Coming Winter Interest You? 


Are you going to operate it as in the | ABLE, and is 


past, leaving the control of the various 


radiators, coils and dampers, to the atten- | 


tion or neglect of one man, with the re- 
sultant extremes of temperature. 

We believe we can make the subject 
interesting to you, and at a comparatively 
small expense make a reduction in the cost 
of the heating of your mill. 


never as accurate as 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL. With the 
approaching heating season will recur all 
the old troubles you have experienced in 
the past, which may be overcome by the 
adoption of our THERMOSTATIC 
CONTROL throughout your mill, as a 
whole, or in such departments as may have 
caused you some special annoyance or 











Human NOT DEPEND- 


Applicable to all Classes of Heating Systems. 
Absolutely Positive in operation, and Entirely Reliable under any and all conditions, 
Some of the advantages in favor of AUTOMATIC CONTROL are: 


ECONOMY IN SAVING OF FUEL | COMFORT OF INDIVIDUALS 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION PREVENTS DAMAGE TO PRODUCT 


HUMIDIF YING 


Presumably you have some kind of a 


HUMIDIFRYING SYS’ TEM 
DO IT 


control is excessive cost in heating. 


NOW. 


If you have not however, communicate with us AT ONCE, 


Does it give the most SATISFACTORY RESULTS? 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER? 


Positive and reliable; entirely automatic; 
an instrument of precision, and applicable to 


SYSTEMS ALREADY INSTALLED 


Why not adopt our 





We are Specialists in Hlumidification 
Let our Engineer look over your Heat- | AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE and 
ing and Humidifying System, and quote | HUMIDITY REGULATION adapted 


System of | to your requirements. 


Corre spondence Solicited 


American Moistening Company 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
Southern Representative, JOHN HILL, Third National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


on the cost of installing a 








ee eadebenines 
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To Add A Penny To Your Profits 
Take A Penny From Your Costs 


The old way to increase profits was to rob the quality of the merchandise—to 
steal from the goods without reducing the selling price. Such methods today 
would spell ruin to a firm attempting them. 

The only sure way—the most satisfactory way to increase profits is to cut your 
operating costs—to eliminate all lost motion—to train labor and last but by no 
means least—TO BUY EQUIPMENT THAT WILL GIVE THE BEST 
SERVICE FOR THE LONGEST POSSIBLE PERIOD. 

To buy equipment that will continue giving this service without the necessity of 
constant repair and the consequent costly attention of the operator. 

What—if such equipment does cost a few pennies more at the start? What are 
a few pennies when the equipment you buy will outlast the cheaper equipment 
ten toone. We refer now to the Universal Frames made in a factory that main- 
tains a high standard of efficiency—a factory that buys on the basis of merit— 
not competitive bids and the ‘* lowest price.” 


Stationary Hook Equipment 


Single Iron End “Universal” Frame 


Patented 


“— Hook No. 4 Equipment 


The Universal Frame is made for any kind of work on any loom 


It is merely a question of knowing what you make and how many frames you 
use—send us that much on a post card and we will show you how the Universal 
Frame will enable you to overcome your loom troubles—add to the quality of your 
product—increase production and CUT your operating costs all at one time. 


Its a big broad statement—but we can prove tt. 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 


First Makers of *\ Efficiency” Heddles and Frames 


2100-2118 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence Office :—76 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 
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The Geb Patent Tension Controller 


FOR APPERLY WiLL EXPAND 1) INCHES 


Patented Nov. 26, 1907; Dec. 20, 1910 
An Efficient Device for Changing Speed of Traveller Without Stopping Card or Apperly Feed 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of woolen manufacturers and other users of diagonal or intermediate 
card feeds to the above attachment. The chief advantages are as follows: 

1. NO MORE STOPPING CARD to adjust traveller speed. 

2. NO MORE BOTHER, INCONVENIENCE AND DELAY in putting laggings of leather, yarn or twine 
on the traveller pulley or taking them off. 

3. INCREASE OF PRODUCTION by reason of the cards running continuously. The tension on the draw- 
ing or sliver can be KEPT RIGHT and therefore the drawing will break seldom or never, and if it does break it 
will take much less time than heretofore to start and readjust speed. 

4. BETTER WORK FROM CARDS. When the tens.on on drawing or sliver is wrong, a bad feed is the 
result and uneven yarn. With this attachment the tension can be kept just right. 

5. REDUCTION IN WASTE, Wrong tension, causing breaking of sliver, or bad feeds, makes waste. This 
is eliminated. 

Practically without exception the manufacturers who have tried this device have unqualifiedly approved same. 
We have never seen such a unanimous lot of testimonials about a new thing. We believe that it meets a long-felt 
want and that it will soon be universally recognized as indispensable. 

The attachment consists of an expanding pulley permitting a change of 1% inches in diameter by simply 
turning a hand wheel or nut without stopping feed, and of a specially constructed bracket which will fit easily on 
any intermediate feed and allows a change in the position of the pulley to take up slack in belt (or the opposite), 
caused by change in diameter of pulley. All the parts are substantially made and the pulley is provided with a 
flange to keep belt from slipping off. 

We solicit your order to equip your APPERLY feeds with this attachment. It will pay for itself many times 
over in a short time. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Cramer System 
of 


Air Conditioning 


Cramer “‘ High Duty’’ Air Conditioner Cramer Automatic Regulator 


FACTS 


In several large mills equipped with humidifiers of other 
makes, we have entirely reorganized their system, installing our 
“High Duty” equipment with automatic humidity and temper- 
ature control and the average improvement during the succeeding 
twelve months test is: 


A—Seconds reduced over 50%. 

B—Production uniform day after day (No big jumps.) 
C—Actual waste account halved. 

D—Large saving in “invisible waste.’’ 


What Would Similar Results Be Worth To You? 


STUART W. CRAMER 


Tremont Bldg. 


50 Church St. 
New York Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 





‘ 
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Dat ar EI 
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) It Is Yours 
On Request 


It is the Blue Book of Rope 


Transmission. It does not talk about American 
Transmission Rope altogether; but about rope trans- 
mission as a solution of transmission problems and 
the many ways of using rope to do the work of belts 
more economically and more efficiently. 


@ It does, however, talk enough about American Transmission 
to inform you thoroughly as to its quality and qualities—it tells 
why many big and many little plants prefer that rope in 
particular 


@ The main thing to consider, however, is that this book is no? 
just an advertisement, but is worth the while of every mechanical 
and plant engineer—every superintendent of power—every pur- 
chasing agent—every Officer or employee of a live manufacturing 
plant who has his own **transmission education” and the interest 
of the plant he works for at heart. 


Send Us Y our Name W ithout Obligation 


Your receipt of this book obligates you to nothing. You don’t have to 
enquire further, You don't have to buy —perhaps you’re not a buying 
force in your plant, but waut to inform yourself. Hlowever, we do 
believe that the receipt of this book and its perusal will incline you to 
American Transmission Rope. 


We Ship Without Delay—on Telegram if Necessary 
from either point of manufacture 


\ merican Manufacturing C 0, t. Louis C ordage Mills 
Dept. T, Brooklyn, New York City Dept. T, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Educational Talks 
On Leather Belting’ 


by the 


GRATON © KNIGHT Mrc.'CoMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


To attain maximum efficiency and 
economy in your plant it is absolutely essential to 
know all possible about belting. 


Leather Belting correctly installed 
and properly cared for is the most efficient and econom- 
ical transmission medium 


Yet it is a well known fact that belt- 
ing receives very little attention for such an important 
factor. For this reason we intend to publish in this 
paper a series of educational talks on belting, its selec- 
tion; its care, etc. They will be “straight from the 
shoulder” talks, plain, instructive and authoritative. 


Our Engineering Department is at 
your service, consult it freely concerning your trans- 
mission problems. 


Subject for 
next month: 
**What 
Const.tute: 
Gocd 
Leatter 
Beiting."’ 


Orly “Efficiency Belts’ amp Manufactured 
Af = i filha Pie Sia P.. 
. ee md ok ae ‘eS 


<i | a 
en ee) 
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YOUR CHINCHILLAS 
Parks & Woolson Napper 
AND THEY WILL MAKE YOU PROUD 


ALL KINDS OF DOUBLE-ACTING AND SINGLE- 
ACTING NAPPERS, BOTH BELT AND GEARED 


Buitpers oF THE First Batt-Bearinc Napper 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE Co 
SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 





| 
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| “Clipper vs. Raw Hide Belt Lacing 


TRADE MARK 


A belt’s pulling power is directly proportion- 
ate to the number of square inches of contact 
between belt and pulley, 

A rawhide lacing presents a knotted lump 
to the pulley-face, lifting the belt off the 
pulley and reducing the actual contact-surface 
to the very small area of the knots and strings 
of the lacing. 

The ‘‘Clipper”’ lacing is flush with belt on 
both sides, giving full tractional efficiency. 

A rawhide lacing not only reduces belt effi- 
ciency, but it costs more money for the lacing 
material; takes three times as long to lace as 
the “Clipper’’ method requires, and has only 
about half the life of a “‘Clipper’’ belt lacing. 
It also necessitates weakening of the belt by 
cutting holes in the leather. 


No holes are cut in leather belts by the 
“Clipper’’? method, and no fibres are cut in 
canvas belts, to fray out afterwards. 

“Clipper” hooks are zig-zagged, thus dis- 
tributing the strain ona relatively large belt 
surface. 

Each ‘‘Clipper’’ hook withstands a pull of 
50 lbs. or 350 Ibs. to the belt inch. 

The ‘‘Clipper’’ No. 2 Belt Lacer is a small 
portable machine weighing 19 Ibs. 

When a belt breaks, take the ‘‘Clipper”’ to 
it, set it ona stool or on the floor, insert a 
card of “Clipper”? belt hooks in the machine, 


and by pushing down the handles, sink the 
row of hooks into the belt end. Do the same 


with the other end, and secure the two ends 
together by passing our ‘“‘Fibro”’ pin through 
the interlocked hooks. 
The job is done in 3 minute and 
you don’t have to remove the 
belt from the shaft 


30 Days Free Trial Offer 


Our dealers are authorized to deliver 
‘‘Clipper machines to responsible firms, for 
30 days free trial. This trial will cost you 
nothing, as we donate the ‘“‘Clipper’’ hooks 
that you actually use. 

At the end of 30 days you have the option 
to return the machine, or pay the dealer 
small sum of $15.00 for the machine and 
$1.50 a box for the hooks. 


We are safe in making this offer because only 
about eight in a thousand who ever try the 
machine will consent to do without it from that 
time on. 

If your dealer doesn't carry the‘‘Clipper’ line, 
send your order to us, with his name, so we 
can ship to you in his care, 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
1010 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Who Wants ItP 


A Whole Half-Pound Stick of 
Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing 


aa Tatra 
f ' DRESSING 


f- R EE— TO TEXTILE WORLD RECORD READERS 


Economical—Efficient—Satisfactory—by Parcel Post 


Give us your name and address and we'll send you free of charge exactly what you 
see in this picture— 

A whole half-pound stick of Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing— 
the finest belt dressing made 
Hundreds will write for thezr sticks and you want to be one of them. 

A single test with the stick we send you will open your eyes, You'll up and say: 
‘* That's some dressing, believe me!” 

The instant you touch the stick to the belt you’ll notice the result. No waiting. 
And you can always grab up a stick, dressing at the first indication of slipping—apply it 
at full speed too, something you can’t do in a year of Sundays with liquid dressing. 

It makes no difference whether you are a convert to the sloppy can—in fact so much 
the better. Send us your name and address now and learn whata rea/ dressing is— 
a wasteless, always ready, never-fail 
dressing. And wouldn’t you like to re 
show your employer a saving of 10% 
in belt expense ? 

A word from you and the half- 
pound stick is yours—free—if you 
mention the Textile World Record. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. POSITION 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
MILL SuppLy DEALER 
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PROGRESSIVE MILL MEN 


Progressive mill men are always interested in 
methods and appliances that tend to improve con- 


ditions and reduce costs. 


Recognized under this head are 


The Dustless 
Card Stripping Apparatus 


Patent Can Tramway 


Firth “Indicator” Warp Stop 
Motion 


This is demonstrated by records of sales. 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


200 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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MONFORTS 


Largest Napper Builder 
in the World 


36 Roller Ball Bearing 
Fine Workmanship by 
Special and Automatic 
Machinery. 


TRY THE NEW TARIFF 


ON OUR 


Rotary Presses, Paul Klug Dry and Wet Decating, Fulling Machines, 
Tentering and Drying Machines with Automatic Electric Feeder, 
Cross Spool and Beam Dyeing. The new process Niederlahnstein 


Automatic Hank Mercerizing, Card and Napper Clothing, ete. 


L. H. A. Schwartz @ Co. 


40 Central Street Boston, Mass. 
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Borne, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874 


Oils and Greases 


For Textile Machinery 


Cotton Mill Lubricants 


Cylinder Oils 

Air Compressor Oils 
Loom Oils 

Engine Oils 


Spindle Oils Dynamo Oils 


Main Office: 
No. 8O South Street, New York 
BOSTON FALL RIVER PHILADELPHIA 


Works at 
CLAREMONT, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Are Your Ceilings Low? 
Are Your Aisles Narrow? 


If the conditions in your stockroom 
liar, note these photographs. 


If you are up against a hard problem in piling 
your goods, investigate this machine, 

No matter how low the ceilings, how narrow t! 
aisles or how high the boxes must go—they ca 
easily be raised to the required height, then rolled 
into place. Isn’t this the quickest way—the n 
economical? 

There is no more tugging or straining of half a 
dozen men—splitting of box corners or crushing 
of fingers. Here’s a method which can be used 
anywhere in the plant—transported from room to 
room as easily as a truck, 


sliding into placre—storage be- 
comes easier. The machine also 


ee 6 UT ORV 


The photographs tell the story—they show 
machine in actual operation. Its durable construc- 
tion is plainly shown—its simplicity and ease of 
operation. There is no denying these resu/¢s 


Whether piling in narrow aisles 5 . 
or lifting to the very ceiling and | 


Yet boxes are only one of the many articles to 
which the Economy Tiering Machine is adapted. 
Barrels, bales, rolls of paper, machinery, castings— 
over 125 different kinds of products are being 
efficiently handled today in the world’s busiest 
factories. 


It Will Fit Your Needs 


Over 1100 firms are now storing 
their products with the Economy 
Machine. It is built in various 
capacities to fit their needs—there’s 
a type for you. 


a eee 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
which explains why Economy Ma- 
chines prove a lasting investment. 
You will find here a solution to vour 
storage problem. WRITE TODAY, 


Economy Engineering Co., 443 $. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 


F Parson’s Trading Co., Sole Foreign Agents, New York 
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FILTERS 


HORIZONTAL PRESSURE FILTER 


There is no question about the necessity of pure water in any textile 
plant. It is merely a question of the most effective and economical method of 
obtaining it. 

We have spent twelve years in manufacturing filters capable of meeting all of 
the requirements of the textile trade. 

By making filtration our especial study and giving our whole attention to 
this one subject we have perfected our system to such an extent that we are able 
to meet the most exacting requirements of the textile manufacturer. 

Hungerford Filters having a combined capacity of one hundred million gallons 
per day are now in operation in the textile mills of this country and Canada. 

One exclusive feature is that the filter bed never needs renewal. Doesn't 
this sound attractive > 


A FEW CUSTOMERS 


Gals. Per Day 

Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 8,000,000 National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Lonsdale Bleachery, Lonsdale, R. I. 6,000 ,000 Weidmann Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J. 10,500,000 
Newburgh Bleachery, Newburgh, N. ¥ 6,000 000 J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Shamokin, Pa. 1,000,000 
Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fairview, N. J. 3,000,000 M. pty | & Sons Silk Co., Watertown, Conn. 250,000 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y. 3,400,000 Merrill Silk Co., Hornell, N. Y. 300 000 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 1,300,000 Julius Kayser & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 200 060 
Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 1,000,000 American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 6.000 000 
Chalmers Knitting Ce., Amsterdam, N. ¥ 1,000,000 Stroock Felt Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 2,600 000 
Wagaraw Bleaching & Fin’g Co.. Hawthorne, N. J. 1,000,000 Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 1,000,000 

luscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 750,000 Hoosac Worsted Mills, North Adams, Mass. 1,000,000 
Barrington Mills, Great Barrington, Mass. 51) ,000 Wuskanut Mills, Farnumsville, Mass. 1,000,000 
Kavanaugh Knitting Co., Waterford, N. Y. 500,000 Waterloo Woolen Mfg. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 1.000.000 
Mohawk Valley Cap Co., Utica, N. Y. 500,000 McCleary, Wallin & Come, Amsterdam, N.Y. 1,000,000 
Little Falls Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 500 ,000 Holden-Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt. 500 000 
Avalon Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 500,000 | Jos. Benn & Sons, Greystone, R. I. 1,000,000 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


ENCINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF WATER FILTERS 
PENNSYLVANIA BLDC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gals. Per Day 
16,000 000 
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F, P. SHELDON, Pres. J.B. BARRETT, Agent H. EARLE KIMBALL, Treas. 


Franklin Process Co. 


290 Promenade St. (5 minutes from Union Station) Providence, R. I. 
Yarn Dyeing and Dyeing Machinery 
Job Dyeing 
Most Direct Method of Dyeing Woolen and Worsted Yarns 


Complete 
Dyeing 
Equipments 
Installed 


Saves 
Time 
Waste 
Steam 
Labor 
Dyes 
. es ; and 
No Steam % | | . a ‘ .. Therefore 
in the ye ee. ei _ ger Money 
Dye House ere Sc | i 


Textile 


Mills 


All Acid Resisting Metal F. P. Co. Worsted Dyeing Machines 


Machines Furnished With Capacity of 100 to 250 Ibs. to a Batch 


FELTING Even Dyeing 
N SHRINKING Easy Matching 
WASTE 3 Batches a Day 


The illustration here t& 
shows: 
Finished Product— 


Universal W ound 
Packages 


Anyone interested we shall be 
O pleased to show through our job 
dyeing plant at above address 
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“Gutta-Balata” Belting is made 
on very strong, extra heavy, cotton 
duck, the plies being firmly “bonded” 
together. 


Has minimum amount of stretch— 
each belt is thoroughly stretched in 
the making. 


Will transmit the maximum amount 
of power. 


We will gladly give you further information regard- 
ing “GUTTA-BALATA”’ belting on request 


Rubber Covered Rollers 


For All Textile Uses 
New Rollers Complete Old Rollers Re-covered 


Our rubber coverings are of the very highest quality of stock, and 
can be supplied in any required consistency for any specified purpose. 


Hose Packings Valves 
Diaphragms Gaskets 


BOSTON BELTING Co. 


Home Office and Factories: Boston 


New York Buffalo Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 


Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HoOsI ERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND ( 


OLORS 


POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 


See i 3 CO PHILA 


SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 


~ in your dye house by using 


IMPROVED 


HEAVY POWER PRESSES UF 


— Fr OR —— 
HOT & COLD 
FINISH 
WITH OR WITHOUT 


PLATES fff 


Coral and 
Cumberland Streets, 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bidg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LAWSONS 


LEEDS, England 
BRANCH OF 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
Barbour, Ltd. 


Hope Foundry, 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute 


Special Machinery 
for the Manufacture of 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 


Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 


Full Particulars on Application 


Good’s Combined Hackling 
and Spreading Machine. 


Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 


Frames for Manila. 
Improved Laying Machines. 
HaskellDawes Tubing 


Twisters. 


Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


EI NS A SE 
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Goulds Power Working Heads and 
Cylinders are made in all capacities 
for pumping water from deep wells. 


They can be furnished with direct 
connected electric motors or with 
pulleys for belt drive as desired. 


The complete line of Goulds Deep 
Well Power Pumps is shown in 
ot raking Head Bulletins No. 107 and 108. 


WRITE FOR COPIES 


62 W. FALL STREET “ SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Are absolutely noiseless in 
operation. Can be operated on 
very close centers. Are not in 
any way effected by moisture, 
dust, grit or lint. And owing 
to the principle of the wedge 
being fully utilized, slippage is 
avoided, making a positive 
drive. 


If you are bothered with 
transmission troubles send for 
full information and let us 
solve them for you. 


Sewing Machine Line Shaft with 2 H. P. Peerless V Belt 


PEERLESS V BELT CoO. 


NEW YORK CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. CHICAGO 
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Millions of Dead Air Cells in Every Layer 


‘Dead Air’’ (motionless air) is recognized by engineers 
all over the country as the most efficient non-conductor of 
heat. As every layer of J-M Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Cov- 
ering contains millions of minute ‘‘dead air’’ cells—more than 
any other covering—it must consequently be the most efficient 
pipe covering. Therefore it will save more in fuel bills and in- 
crease the efficiency of a plant more than any other covering. 


Ji ASBESTO - SPONGE 
FELTED PIPE COVERING 


in one test on 100 linen! feet of 2 inch pipe carrying steam at 150 lbs. 
pressure (plant working 300 days of 10 hours each, average tempera 
ture of room being 65 degrees Fabr.), an annual saving of 50c. per 
square foot of heated surface was effected. 

This covering is made of many layers of thin felts, composed of 
pure Asbestos fibre and finely ground sponge. Itis tough and flexi- 
ble, so that vibration, moisture, heat or rough usage will not cause it 
to break. crack, crumble or lose its insulating efficiency. Can be 
taken off and replaced without injury indefinitely. 


Write our nearest Branch for sample and Catalog No. 100. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chiesgo Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
I ore =. Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha seattle 
at Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
ffulo Dallas Los Angeles New rte ane Pitteburg Syracuse 
° THE CANAD'AN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 1724 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


COG 


oY 


Bay State 
BRICK and CEMENT COATING 


In Textile Milis 
“LIGHTS LIKE THE SUWN’’ 


Many of the largest mills are using this great 
preparation in greater and greatcr quantities. 
It does not chip off when applied over delicate 
machinery, can be used in damp rooms because 
it stays where it’s put, and is impervious to 


° LYON'S SHOE FACTORY. BOSTON. MASS 
moisture : 3 
. DENSMORE & LE CLEAR, ENGINEERS 


Write us for the names of textile mills that have used this 
coating. Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot supply you write 
us. Drop a postal for Booklet K, that tells you all about 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington St. . . Boston, Mass. 
' BAY STAT E New York Office, 10! Park Avenue at 40th Street 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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Note that Groove 


It Minimizes 

W Belt slippage is often caused by air getting between the bel 
Power faste and the pulley fac e. This “‘air pocket” lifts the belt, lessens the g1 
by Minimizing 


Belt Slip A 


surface, and weakens the belt grip. 
“American” pi; Pulleys 
pee pe 


are constructed with a grooved “air escape.” ‘This not only improves 
belt contact, but strengthens the pulley by providing a turned-in flange, 
to which are riveted the spider arms. 


“ American ” Pulleys are light, strong, practically indestructible, and 
guaranteed for double belt service under any conditions not requiring a 
special pulley. 


WRITE FOR «FACTORS OF ENERGY” — A LITTLE USEFUL BOOK. 


. 
The American Pulley Company 
Office and works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
it cides New York, Cor. Grand and Greene Streets; Boston, 
arenouses: 163 Pearl Street; Chicago, 124 So. Clinton Street. 
PATENTED 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


She is Happy 


because the Interna- 
tional Moistening Com- 
pany’s Humidifiers are 
producing the required 
amount of moisture to 
keep the work running 
well, and sufficient 
fresh air to make her 
comfortable. 
This Means Production 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
MOISTENING CO. 


Jackson Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
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Before Westinghouse Individual 
Picker Motors were installed in 
this Picker Room, the air was 
dusty, artificial lights were often 
required even during the day; 
belt upkeep and power lost in 
shafting was a big expense. 


The cut shows the room after 
the Westinghouse Picker motors 
were installed—reduced power 
cost, smaller light bills, opera- 
tion more efficient. 
The picture shows some of the reasons why efficiency is increased 
and economies are procured by the use of 


Westinghouse Individual Picker Motors 


There are other reasons that possibly you never thought of. 
Send for “ Textile Quarterly 5.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston: Safe Deposit & Trust Building Charlotte: American Building 


i 

“; TURNING A 

300-FT. SHAFT 
WITH ONE HAND 


This actually happened. Ina certain factory in New Britain, Con 
3 15-16" shaft, 300’ long, weighing 3 tons, with pulleys and couplings, was 
equipped with SELLS Roller Bearings. ONE man was able to turn this 
shafting over with ONE hand. This speaks much for 


SELLS Roller Bearings. 


This was a rather big fellow, and a little man in the shop ‘‘f 
Missouri”, declared that it would be impossible for a small man, for insta . 
a man of HIS size, to perform the same feat, so HE (the little fellow) was 
given an opportunity to try it. 

His stubby fingers would hardly grip the shaft, but he MANAGED 
TO DUPLICATE the feat of the larger man, to his own satisfactio1 

Write us for the “Fifteen ads our customers wrote.” 


Royersford Foundry and Machine Co. 
56 N. Fifth Street : : : : : PHILADELPHIA 
Power Transmission Machinery, Punching and Shearing Machines, Emery Grinders 
*Rollerine” is the Name of a High grade Lubricant We Sel 
SOOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSHSSSHSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSES 
$ GENTLEMEN: Send me the fifteen ads your customers wrote. 


EEL CET Dee Oe OTT Leer e POO inks 0860 Noh HERES CK Cae noes 
ae T.W.R. 10 13 
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Are You Posted 
On This Machine? 


[lave you written yet for your copy of 
the Hydro-Extractor Book which tells all 
about Schaum & Uhlinger Ilydro-Extrace 
tors and give a big list of users? 


You shou/d be posted on the 


Schaum & Uhlinger 
Hydro-Extractor 


for this is the machine that stands head- 
and-shoulders above the crowd of centri- 
fugal separators. as investigation will 
prove to you. 

The machine shown above is the direct- 
connection electric-drive that is so popu- 
lar with textile manufacturers. You can 
set this machine wherever there is room 
for the tub—no need to consider shafting 
or steam lines. 

It is strong, compact and will last for 
years without repairs. 

Send a postcard for the free book on 


Hydro-Extractors. No obligation. 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
204 Glenwood Avenue 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Figure 1. Placing bale on Revolvator 
at end of aisles. 


Tier at End of Aisl 
IGURE 1 shows how you can put a 
case, bale or barrel on a Revolvator 

platform when it is pointing down an aisle, 

then (Figure 2) by swinging it around the 
load can be pushed off at the side or rear. 

For tiering at the end of narrow aisles, what good 

is a tiering machine that cannot be tnrned around? 
{Don’t forget that the Revolvator turns on its own 
center on ball bearings, but is provided with a catch 
which automatically locks it in any position, so 
that it positively will not swirl around when in use. 
T1f you want to find out how to increase the capacity of 


your storehouse and to stow twice as many c1ses per day, 
write for our booklet W15, “ Scientific Tiering.” 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
349 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


25A 


Figure 2. Revolvator swung around 
for unloading. 
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There Is No Excuse For Not Installing 


Eastman Cutting 
Machine 


A type for every class of material; a type for 
every kind of current. No matter what your 
factory conditions, an Eastman will start you on 
the road to larger profits. 
Free trial for all styles) 
ROUND KNIVES ALTERNATING CURRENT 
STRAIGHT KNIVES DIRECT CURRENT 


The Eastman Machine Co. 


Washington & Goodell Streets, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE DETROIT! 
186 Lafayette Street 815 W. Van Buren Street 110 N. Sixth Street 110 W. Fayette Street State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 682 Mission St. KNOXVILLE, Tenn., 10 Central Market BOSTON, 564 Washington St. 


A REPORT ON 


TRADE-MAR 


To Users of SIZOL we give the following for basis of comparison 
with their own results. 

‘‘We tind after a series of thirteen tests covering a period of four 
days, that the sized yarn on the first of the kettle gains 10.297 
over the raw yarn in breaking strength and 7.67% in weight, and 
on the last of the kettle it gains 14.23% in strength and 8.10% in 
weight. Thus making a gain in the last of the kettle over the 
first of 38.2% in strength and 5.6% in weight."-—A Southern Mill. 


Do You Boil Your Size Long Enough ? 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY, 86-100 Forrest St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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When dirty oil drips on fabrics 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Frictionless 


Ball Bearing Shaft Hangers 


Retain oil, exclude dust and do not 
need large quantities of oil 


Study these drawings carefully. The best 
of plain bearing boxes are shown. Do you 
see anything to prevent leakage of lubricant 
through the ends of the boxes? The rotation 
of the shaft helps to carry the oil out and this 
wasted lubricant drips from the ends of the 
hangers. Even when drip pans are provided 
they frequently overflow or work loose from 
their fastenings. 


New Departure ball bearing shaft hangers 
RETAINER are equipped with a box that is an oil retaining 
structure. The bearing revolves in a housing, 
only partially filled with lubricant. The shaft 


= a aaa needs no lubrication. The balls are always 
] 


Fig. 2.—Comparing Shaft Journals to Show Perfect oiled. The bearing housing closures have 


Lubrication and Oil Retention of Ball Bearing Box packing grooves that keep the oil from work- 
ing out on the shaft. 


This is only one advantage New Departure Ball Bearing Shaft Hangers offers partic ularly to the 


g 
text I I rers j Aan rwili ab olutely imcreasé the e/ficie ncy Of your pu r transmission system 
clion toad over jij ly per cent 


Factory Equipment Dept. 


The New eparture Mfg. Co. Hartford, Conn. 


How Much Power Do Your 
Spinning Frames Waste ? 


You can save at least 20% of the power required to drive your spinning 
frames, and know that while doing this you are increasing the efficiency 
of not only your machines, but of your entire mill. In several types of 
spinning frames, the employment of 


SK F 
Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 


ON THE DRIVING CYLINDER ALONE has increased the efficiency of these machines between 5 
and 7%; the machine carrying 140 spindles at a speed approximately 10% above that attained by ma- 
chines using plain bearings. WhensS K F Self-Aligning Ball Bearings were applied to the spindles as well 
as to the cylinder bearings, a power saving of over 25% has been made. This has been cited to em- 
phasize the savings which may be effected on machines running on the shop floor. The use of S K F 
Self-Aligning Ball Bearings has proven that a similar economy may be 

effected on many other types of textile equipments, 


S K F Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 


Give the greatest efficiency, the smoothest operation, the fewest repair 
troubles, the lowest operating and maintaining cost, the longest life and 
require the least lubrication and attention. 

WHY? Because they are SELF-ALIGNING and run frictionless. There 
are many other good reasons which you should know. 


Write for Bulletin No. 9 


5S. HALL BEARING CO. 


50 Church Street 608 So. Dearborn Street 
New York Chicago 
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LUNKENHEIMER REGRINDING VALVES 


have invariably matntained a reputation for quality of the very 
highest. They are made by skt/led mechanics, and the best grade 
of only new material is used. 

Should the seating faces become worn, they can be reground, 
making them as tight as when new, and this process can be re- 
peated quite a number of times. 

All parts are renewable, making the valves practically indes- 
tructible ; the stuffing-boxes can be repacked under pressure when 
the valves are wide open, and the passages through the bodies are 
free and unobstructed. 

Lunkenheimer Regrinding Valves are made in two patterns : 
Medium, for working pressures up to 200 pounds and Extra 

Hleavy, for pressures up to 300 pounds per square inch,—sizes ranging from 3 to 4 
inches inclusive. 

Specify and insist upon securing genuine Lunkenheimer make. Do not accept 
substitutes,—they are never as good as the genuine. 


** MOST supply houses sell them—yours CAN—if they DONT or WONT—tell US ”’ 


Write for catalogue 


THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 
General Offices and Works, - . CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
New York Chicago Boston London, S. E. 
64-68 Fulton Street 186 N. Dearborn Street 138 High Street 35 Great Dover Street 
3-54 


UP TO THE MINUTE 


Wool and Worsted Top Dying 


IN THE 


PSARSKI DYEING MACHINE 


PRACTICAL—ECONOMICAL—THOROUGH 
UNIFORM COLOR 


Dyes Wool and Tops—1!00 per cent. of Batch—absolutely level color throughout 


NO FELTING 


The Mass—Dormant While Dyeing—Cannot be Felted. Fibre comes out as 
live—Soft—Elastic and Spinable as it was Before Dyeing 


DYES LOOSE WOOL DYES TOPS 


Acid Colers . . : 2,000 pounds per day Fine Woet - - - 500 pounds per batch 
Top Chromed Colors - . 1,500 “ = Coarse Wool - - 800 


Bottom Chromed Colors = - 1,000“ a THREE BATCHES PER ELEVEN HOUR DAY 
Tops are packed rapidly and easily. No special system or building. Tops are dyed uniform color throughout 
NO FELTING—NO RE-COMBING—NO ADDITIONAL NOILS 
SAVES 5 TO 10c PER POUND OVER OTHER MACHINES 
SAVES 90 PER CENT. STEAM OVER HAND KETTLE OR REVOLVING MACHINES. SAVES DYES—LABOR—WATER 
IS SIMPLE—STRONG—COMPACT—DURABLE—PRACTICALLY NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS 


THE PSARSKI DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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S. R. B. Annular Ball Bearings 


MAXIMUM TYPE 


One of the leading automobile manufacturers of this 
country recently rana test on Annular Ball Bearings taking 
the results of the test of a prominent foreign bearing as 
indicating 100% efticiency. On subjecting the S. R. B. 
Annular Ball Bearing to the same test, they found they 
obtained an efficiency of over 700% as compared to the 
foreign bearings 100%. 

S. R. B. Annual Ball Bearings have been operated 
88_500,000 revolutions at full rated loads without failure 
and with light loads will operate indefinitely. We have 
these Bearings running at 25,000 revolutions per minute on 
special grinders in our factory. 

We also manufacture all kinds of Ball Trust Bearings and 
Journal Roller Bearings for all conditions and loads, 

For prices and further data write. 


Standard Roller Bearing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Here i Machine That Can Unwind, 
St enon” || A Popular Hanger 


of 3000 Yards or Less. —_ y 


Best 
Babbitt 


No. 4 OPENING AND WINDING RAILWAY . ; 
SEWING MACHINE. Wick or Special 
Ring Oiling Post Pattern 


(Equipped with Singer Head.) 


Why do nearly all the leading cotton mills in 


‘ ; : a 

this country use this machine? 66 99 

Because no otber puts the cloth into such perfect merican an e 
condition, clean, free from wrinkles, smoothly 


wound into hard, straight rolls, ready for the shears, 

brushing machine or for shipment to the bleachery, 
From 500 to 600 pieces of cloth can be handled by One of the Products of Superior 

it every day—although the machine requires only . omens 

5 feet of fioor space. Foundry and Machine Shop Facilities 
Measuring attachment and inspecting board 

furnished if desired. ee Developed by Seventy Years of 
This machine can be equipped with either the 


Experience i isfying Customers 
Dinsmore or the Singer type of sewing head. P - in Sat ying 


idl ieee The American Tool & Machine Co. 
Ee ie. Incorporated 1854 BOSTON 


Send for catalog of other Dinsmore mill sewing 
machines 
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The Angle Steel Stool 


ALL STEEL! (with Steel Seat) STEEL STOOL WITH SPRING 
Construction STEEL BACK 


Legs—high carbon This is Our Improved 
angle steel, jx}x} Modern Stool 
in., making them Made with high carbon 
very rigidandstrong. angle steel legs. It has 
Bottom oflegsstrong a 13-inch hardwood 
and smooth, allowing seat, mahogany stained, 
them to setlevelon and the entire frame- 
the floor. work is nicely finished 
in dark green enamel. 
The backs are double 
Stretchers—Flat braced and ad- 

steel, ? by 3/16 justable, with a 

inch, imple motion they 

can be raised from 10 

seat Pressed to 16 inches. 

Steel, highly fin- Frame construction 

ished enamel, 12 same as No. 4 

in. diameter. 


Joints Riveted. 


Net Prices 
Net Prices Height Per Dozen 


20 inches $16.00 
fe ae ’ E 1130 24 inches 17.00 
es ; 26 inches 17.50 
24inches = - , a <.00 928 inches 18.00 


26 inche 18.5 
< ic he 30 inches 18.50 
28 inche 


30 inches No. 11 without back 
No. 4 with back is our No. 44. Add $4.00 per dozen to Our No. 1 De 
price quoted above duct $4.00 per dozen 

m price quoted 
We also make chairs and three legged stools. above. 


WE MAKE STOOLS TO ANY ae eee sien baer 
HEIGHT YOU MAY DESIRE. chandise conveyors? 


Send for Catalogue No. 114. 


Angle Steel Stool Co., Inc., Otsego, Mich. 


8 to 32 Harness 


“DOBBIES” ,. g. . 71 “JACQUARDS” 


208 to 2608 Hooks 


ALL TYPES 


‘a ~HARNESS 


= 


r HH tiny 


PE —— 


WLU Pld a 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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WILLIANM PORTH 


558-559 John Hancock Building, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLE IMPORTER OF 


ASA LEES « Co., Limited 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
Sole Agents for 
JOSE F a STUBBS. Gas sin . Winding and Reeling Machinery | WILLI 


Al 
tton, Worsted and Silk | GOODBR 
GEO. ORME & CO., Pat ent Hank Indicators, etc. BUCKLEY 


M TATH a= & CO., Waste Machinery. 
AND & C¢ Yarn Te sting Machinery, Warp Reels. 
& Cc ROSSL EY, Spindles, Flyer and Pressers, ete. 


Also Agents for 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel Card Clothing for Cotton. 


DRONSFIELD BROS. LTD., Emery Whee! Grinders, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


Manufacturers of Warp Stop Motions — Dustless Card Strippers 


BiRCH COTTON FINISHING MACHINERY 


Scutchers Washing Sewing 
Angular Guides Dyeing Singeing 
Conical Openers Squeezing Mangles 
Stretchers Folders Engines 
BIRCH TREE. Open Soapers Rollers Napping BIRCH TREE. 


THE BIRCH weetts» FINISHING MACHINERY 


Crabbing Steam Finishing Cloth Openers 
Piece Dyeing Steam Blowing Folders 
Singeing Sewing Squeezing 
Tentering Tacking Napping 


BiRCH BROTHERS 


ALBERT BIRCH, Textile Mechanician 


SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, SOMERVILLE, MAss. 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 

Can be attached to any machine or 
operated separately 
In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 

Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford, Phila. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH T kh E FRANK B. COMINS 
Pres. Vice-Pres. and Treas, 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements, 


JOHN HILL, southern Representative, 510 Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 
DYE TUBS AND 


TANKS 


Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 


Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Over Driven Extractor TROY, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BODDEN ® SON, Limited 


”“e “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I, 
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W™M.SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 
Main Office and Works 


1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa 
New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 
by 
Betts, Ropes, or GEARS 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OP BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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A BERRY WHEEL 


eliminates moisture efficiently and eco- 
nomically. It, therefore 


Does Ideal Drying 


materially assisting in an increase of a 
QUANTITY-PL US-OQU. ALITY pro- 


duction. 


If you want to start this economy work A This is the Berry Wheel or 
ing in your mill— Fan, the most effective agent 
Write For Further Facts To on the market for drying 


for eliminating steam and 
A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St., Boston other impurities in the atmos 


g 
phere. 


Hunt-McCormick and Francis Turbines 


Penstock, Head Gate Apparatus 


National Standard Type 7 Rotary Fire Pumps 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


For finishing Woolens and Felts 


Rodney Hunt Machine Company 


Works and Main Office Boston Office 
Orange, Mass. 70 Kilby Street 


The New Badger Expansion 
Joint Saves Time and Trouble 


Here’s an expansion joint for steam, gas, or water pipe 
lines which is low in first cost. is absolutely reliable, never 
requires packing, and lasts a life time. It is made of cor- 
rugated copper with equalizing rings to insure each corruga- 
tion taking its share of the expansion. Made.in all sizes 
and for any pressure. 

Send now for our new catalog showing construction‘and 
giving description and result of exhaustive tests. 


The E. B. Badger @ Sons piesa camel 
73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Textile Industry of the United States 
leads the world in the production of low 
priced colored cotton fabrics of great 
merit and intrinsic value for the masses. 


NE of the chief contributing causes for the large increase in 
the production of colored cotton goods in the United States 


is the introduction of the ‘* Fast Colors.” 


It was only a few years ago that consumers were afraid to buy 
colored cotton goods especially in light shades, such as Blue, Helio, 
etc., because the colors would not stand up under laundering and 


exposure to light. 


Those who purchased colored cotton goods bought chiefly the dark 
shades in the hope that the fading would be gradual. 


One of the advantages of colored cotton fabrics, besides being light 
and cool, is the feeling of cleanliness that comes from the fact that 


they can be laundered many times and without injury to appearance. 


Many bought ‘* White” when they would have preferred colored 
goods because they knew from sad experience that the colored 
effects were unsightly after a few launderings. 


When Indanthrene dyed cotton goods began to appear on the 
market a few years ago the trade was naturally reluctant to believe 
that a really fast color for cotton had at last been found, but the 
consumers gradually saw the difference and began to realize that 
colored cotton goods were really worth while, since they could be 
produced in colors which would practically out-wear the fabric. 


Gradually this feeling of confidence grew in the minds of con- 
sumers generally with the result that a large impetus was given to 
the colored cotton goods trade. 


The end is not yet, but already 


America leads in the use of Fast Colors; another 
reason why American goods merit the preference. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 


Oct. 1913 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,000 in all, Fullinformation is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i, e., the number of sets 
of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether 
there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other informa- 
tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible, 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.: the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States, The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers? selling agents, cor ion mer. 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods depute nt. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work, Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found, 


THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. Itis pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
selling agents jobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Price $1.00. 
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Svelte Finish 


In the process of bleaching, im- 
purities are removed, but of necessity 
other properties that impart smooth- 
ness and flexibility to the fibre are 
taken from the cotton. 

In using Svelte Finish these latter 
properties are replaced in their purified 
state and give to the fibre that natural 
elastic feel that is so essential to the 
light weight goods of present fashion. 

Applicable not only to straight cot- 
ton goods but also to silk effects. 


JOHN P. MARSTON 


DANKER & MARSTON 
247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 
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PICKING MACHINERY 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES ‘WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ROVING AND JACK FRAMES 

NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS, WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


WITH BAND OR TAPE DRIVE 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. lI. 
BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 


65 FRANKLIN ST. 814 EMPIRE BLDG. 
C. E. RILEY, Presr. E. CHAPPELL, So. REP. 
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Volume XLVI 


Monthly Comment. 


Moisture in Wool at Boston and Bradford 


The passage af the Underwood bil! plac- 
i 

ing wool on the free list and providing for 

partly manufactured 


competitive rates on 


and finished goods, brings home to the 
woolen and worsted trades, and particularly 
to dealers in worsted tops and yarn, the 
question of motsture in wool materials in 
this country and abroad. The tariff on tops 
and yarn is probably fixed for four years at 
least, and whether it provides adequate pro- 
tection or not, the business of making and 
selling tops and yarn will have to be con- 
ducted in this country under the new rates 
until the law is changed. That being the 
case it is of importance to American manu- 
iacturers and merchants that, apart from the 
tariff, they conduct their business on even 
terms with their foreign competitors. 

An important factor in such competition 
is the amount of moisture absorbed by tops 
and yarn. At Bradford, the 


which the greatest competition is to be ex- 


center from 
pected, it is the practice to sell tops and 
yarn on a conditioned basis, following being 
the recognized standards of regain: 

19% 
18% 

14 


Tops combed, with oil 
Tops combed, without oil 
Noils, ordinary hi lea 
Noils, scoured or carbonized oa 16 
Worsted yarn Apu dss “ 184 
Wool Waste ........ setae 16 
Worsted and Woolen Cloths ........ 16 


If sales are made in this 


basis with the same allowances 


country on a 
cK ynditi med 


‘to them to buy 


lor moisture, the conditions, of competitio: 


will be equal so far as the qu 


{ 


lantityv of 


terial delivered is concerned 


Uniortunately, 


however, part of the trade in tops in this 


country has accepted a 15 per cent. as a 


1, 


standard for moisture, while the remainder 


of the tops trade and practically all of the 
yarn trace are carried on without any estab 
lished standard of regain. It is important 
for top-makers, spinners, weavers and deal- 
ers in textiles to understand what it means 
different 


A top- 


on the basis 


and sell by the 
standards or without any standard 
maker who sells his product 
15 per cent. regain is at a serious disadvan 
tage in competition with English tops on a 
Ig per cent. basis at the same price for the 
same quality. 

Take for illustration, say 11,go¢ pounds of 
super from Bradford sold on a 


00S tops 


Ig per cent. at 56 cents a pound, 
American 


top-maker who sold the same quantity on a 


and amounting to $6,664. The 


15 per cent. basis would invoice only 11,500 
pounds, which at the same price, 56 cents, 
would amount to only $6,440, the difference 
amounting to $224 or 1.95 cents per pound 
In other words it would be necessary for the 
American top-maker to charge 57.95 cents 
per pound in order to make the price equiva- 
lent to 56 cents a pound for the English 
tops 

(Jn the 


hand, if the spinner buys 


allowance of I9 per 


other 


English tops with an 
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price that American tops 
would cost him he is the loser by a corre- 
sponding amount. Take for example 11,500 
pounds of American tops offered at 56 cents 
amounting to $6,440. If the spinner buys 
11,500 pounds of the same quality of Eng- 
ish tops at the same price on a Ig per cent. 
allowance, he will pay the same amount, 
$6,440, for the lot, but he will actually re- 
ceive only 11,113 pounds on a I5 per cent. 
basis, or 387 pounds less than he would have 
received if he had purchased the American 
tops, the difference amounting to $216 72, or 
1 7/8 cents per pound. These illustrations 
could be multiplied indefinitely, all showing 
niusion and loss on gain that results 

dealing with a double standard for 
in textile materials. 


cent. at the same 


isture 
In the case of worsted yarn the trade will 
have to contend with a standard allowance 
18 1/4 per cent. on foreign yarn and no 
established standard for American yarn. 


The remedy of course is to establish a 


standard regain for worsted in the United 
The illustrations we have given in 
f tops show how desirable it is to 


States. 
the case 
have the same standard here and abroad. 
While it is also desirable that the allowance 
for moisture should be as near the actual 
regain as possible, a variation makes no real 
difference so long as both buyer and seller 
understand the basis on which they are deal- 
ing. 

In order to shed some light on the actual 
regain for worsted in this country and 
abroad, we had our English representative 
obtain a copy of the daily record of tem- 
perature and humidity at Lester Park, Brad- 
ford, for the year 1912, and we also obtained 
a corresponding record of daily observations 
at the U. S. weather bureau in the tower oi 
the post office building at Boston for the 
same year. We then obtained from W. D. 
Hartshorne’s well known tables of worsted 
regain, the percentage of regain for each 
daily record at Bradford and Boston. The 
table which follows gives the highest, lowest 
and average regain for each month and for 
the year at each locality. As the Hartshorne 
tables do not give the percentage of mois- 
ture for temperatures below 35° F., the 


ate. 1).= 


regain could not be determined for the few 
days at Bradford and the somewhat greater 
number of days at Boston, on which the 
mercury dropped below 35 It is not be- 
lieved, however, that the results would be 
appreciably changed if the regain for these 
days had been available. Following is the 
summary of the observations: 
Highest, Lowest and Average Regain for Wor- 
sted at Boston and Bradford for each month 
OT Igiz2. 
Boston 


September 
October 

November 
December 


12 months 


Bradford 
Low 


February BAD: cckas oe 


March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


12 months 


It appears from this record that the aver- 
age regain for worsted during 1912 was 19.4 
per cent. at Boston and 22.9 per cent. at 
Bradford. On this basis the foreign stand- 
ard of 18 1/4 per cent. is only 1.15 per cent. 
below the actual regain at Boston, and 4.65 
per the actual at Bradford. 
This does not afford any basis for complaint 
against the foreign standard on the part of 
the American trade, and points to the con- 
clusion that the 18 1/4 per cent. allowance 
should be adopted for worsted in the United 
States. In this way the American trade 
would obtain a standard very close to the 


cent. below 
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actual regain in New England and having 
the great advantage of uniformity with the 
standard that is recognized generally in for- 
eign countries 


~ 


A Standard Wage List 


The question of a standard wage list for 
cotton mills was recently brought to the 
attention of the textile trade by a statement 
issued by the New Bedford Weavers’ Union, 
from which we take the following extract: 


at all times are Jooking forward to 
the day when they can figure their pay by a 
standard list of prices. The manufacturers are 
too fond of changing the different style numbers, 
when a new warp is placed into a loom, and drop 
the price per cut. 

One mill in this city pays $2 per cut for a cer- 
tain style; another manufacturer pays $1.76 per cut 

the same class of goods. If it is advisable for 

commissicn on the tariff question to come tc 
he point of computing their work on the number 

threads per inch, why should not the weavers 
be allowed to figure their pay on the same basis? 
It would stop a lot of competition among the 
ranufacturers on the selling prices, and the weav- 
«rs would receive better wages. 

Some of the weavers in the city think that man- 
ufacturing silks in a cotton mill is out of place, 
and are dissatisfied at prices per cut they are to 
be woven at, and know that better prices could be 
obtained at a silk mill, and less looms to operate, 
than in our cotton mills. The officials of the 
Weavers’ Union of this city expect that when the 
toard on Labor and Industries gets down 
it will see that certain laws are en- 


Weavers 


>tate 
to business 
torced 

The establishment of a standard wage list 
for cotton mills in the United States is 
likely to prove a long and difficult task. 
The great distances separating the various 
mill districts, the racial differences, the vari- 
ation in the standard or the cost of living, 
and the divergence in classes of goods made 
and methods of doing business create ob- 
stacles to a standard list that may prove in- 
superable in this country. Even in England 
a fairly homogeneous working popu- 
lation and an unparalleled concentration of 
the cotton industry made the task compara- 
tively easy, it has taken over a hundred 
vears to give the cotton trade a standard 
list that still falls far short of complete 
uniformity. 

Doubtless the evolution of a_ standard 
list in the United States will begin 
separate industrial centers, such as 


wher 


wage 


wi t h 


New Bedford, Fall River, and the Charlotte 
district. The proposition advanced by the 
New Bedford Weavers’ Union is in line with 
such a development. The ultimate object to 
be obtained will be worth to both employ- 
ers and employes all the time and trouble 
that it will cost. The English standard 
wage list is an essential part of the cotton 
industry of Lancashire. How highly it is 
prized was illustrated in Parliament several 


THE LITTLE RED BOOK WHOSE DESTRUCTION WAS MR, 
SHACKLETON’S S1RONGEST OBJECTION TO A CHANGE 
OF BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

years ago when the bill to make the use ot 
metric system of weights and measures 
compulsory was under discussion. After 
the confusion and financial losses that 
would result from the enforcement of such 
« law had been described in many earnest 
speeches, Mr. Shackleton, the member from 
Clitheroe, Lancashire, arose to protest 
against the bill. In order to give the House 
of Commons the most convincing proof pos- 
sible of the overwhelming disaster that 
would follow the enactment of the metric 
law, he drew from his pocket a little red 
book, and holding it up before his audience, 

he shouted: 
This little red 


pounds and has taken fifty ye: 
of it to its present 


book has cost thousands of 
rs in the bringing 
bill were to be 
worth the paper 


1 
state. If this 
put into operation it would not be 
on which it was printed 


The little red book was the standard wage 
list of the English cotton industry. 

During the year ending January 5, 1813, 
25,336 pounds of wool were imported into 
England from the United States. 


The ordinary cotton fiber under the mi- 
croscope reveals itself as an irregular, flat, 


but twisted ribbon. 
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The Philippine Cotton Trade 


An inquisitive member of Parliament from 


Lancashire asked the representa- 


, I 


tive of the rade whether the pref- 


erence given to Philippine imports from the 


United States was proving injurious to Brit- 


ish exporters. He told that 
1g09, and 


into effect in 


the Philippine imports 


in reply 
the preterenc: 
that 
from the 


since 
Kingdom had shown some 


tendency to decline. This tendency in the 


cotton made plain by the following 


comparison the imports of cotton goods 


es for the years 1904, I9QII 


Igi2 
$5,996,488 
2,440,404 
1,112,686 
429,717 
388,404 
324,830 
07,714 
62,354 
54,058 
63,198 
33,907 
24,681 
20,032 
13,373 


yO4 IQIiI 
$319.754 $3,846,337 
2,200,344 
190.773 1,003,429 
391,004 
759,171 371,071 
31 307,588 
89,348 
69,789 
03,770 
43,075 
42,142 
20.959 
15,704 


3,570 


2,050,221 


276.5907 


$9,124,103 $11,032,072 


The changes in the relative position of 


the respective countries is shown by the 
following table which 
of the total cotton goods imports for each 


vears 1904 and I9I2: 


gives the percentage 


country fo1 


1904 I9I2 
9.5% 54-470 


92 
aaa 


10.1 
3-9 


i 
é 


100% 100% 


The share of the United States in this 
trade was 6 1/2 per cent. in 1904, and eight 
years later preferential arrange- 


ment it is 54 1/2 per During the 


under the 


cent. 


same period the British proportion dropped 
Irom 45 per cent. to 22 1/2 per cent. 

Japan is the country besides the 
United States showing an incfease, Japan- 


only 
ese goods accounting for 3.9 per cent. of the 
total in 1904 and 10.1 per cent. in 1912. In 
connection with the fact that in 1904 Japan 
and the United States were competing on 
terms while in 1912 American cotton 
admitted free and Japanese 
goods were subject to a duty of approxi- 


even 
goods were 
mately 25 per cent., this increase is a re- 
markable example of the power of Asiatic 
competition. 

The 
each class of cotton goods imported into 
the Philippines from the United States and 
from other countries in 


following table gives the value of 


IQI2: 


All « 
United States countries 
$546,293 
1,736,693 
1,068,351 
1,545,777 
54,408 
48,608 
101,477 
4,903 
59,122 
104,801 
15,082 


$59,256 
934, (37 
1,094,604 
352,930 
30,949 
105,910 
712,053 
4.253 
1,085 
27,403 
9,403 


Unbleached cloths 
Bleached cloths 
Dyed cloths 
Printed cloths 
Blankets  eaeoe ote swen ae 
Stockings and socks .. 
Undershirts and drawers 
All other knit goods 
Coats, trousers, vests 
Collars, cuffs, shirts 
Clothing and other apparel 
Waterproof garments 13,605 10,675 
All other clothing 50,426 42,413 
Embroideries ie te x ad oh anne 195 112,257 
Gum elastic fabrics 28,445 14,643 
Handkerchiefs 32,903 193,006 
Lamp wicks 2,348 6,001 
Piques Fes hate nig oa ohana oe 8,130 37,398 
Plushes, velvets, etc. ........ 420 17,679 
Shoe and corset 11,370 2,190 
Towels eet heres Saat 16,682 62,681 
Trimmings, ribbons, etc. .... 4.458 94,904 
Laces SSeS 1,999 97,381 
Tulles e 545 15.755 
Cotton waste 20,442 16,411 
Thread awe woth 393,405 90,292 
Unbleached yarn 155 122,981 
ey ae 920 286,269 
Dyed or colored yarn 2,888 288,604 
Mercerized yarn ............ 309 148.376 
Counterpanes 239 10,039 
All other 
cotton 


lac 
1aACes 


manufactures 


120,933 32 830 


$5.906,488 $5.035.584 


With the exception of tulles and _ laces, 
cotton waste and yarn, the Philippine tariff 
on the various classes of cotton goods is 
The goods above named are 
separated in the following table which shows 


fairly uniform. 
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the value of dutiable imported into the Phil- 
ippines for the vear ending June 30, 1913, 
also the amount of the duties collected on 
the average ad valorem rate. The duties on 
goods subject to specially low or high rates 
are given separately: 


lulles and La 

Cotton Waste 

Yarn not mercerized 
thread rk eT oe 

Yarn, mercerized I 

\ll others 


20 
*3.5 


3,001,014 956.784 


$4,658,709 $1,162,954 


The Average Yarn Number for the Underwood 
Cotton Cloth Tariff. 


The letter which follows comes from a 


‘otton goods merchant and calls for infor- 
mation that should be in the possession of 
every cotton manufacturer and merchant: 


New York, Sept. 22, 
Textile World Record: 

In your issue of September, 1913, you point 
ut that your magazine originated the idea of bas- 
ng the tariff on cotton cloth on the average num- 
er of the yarn. It seems to me that would be 
the fairest way if the average could be accurately 
‘etermined. In cloth made with a plain weave 
where width, count and weight are known, it is a 
simple matter, but where several different sizes of 
arns are used in varying proportions, the calcu- 
tion would be complex. 

I do not suppose you would have made the sug- 
gestion unless this calculation was practicable, for 
t goes without saying the merchant should be able 

calculate his own goods. It seems to me it 
vould not be right to suggest that a tariff should 
be based upon any factor which is so difficult to 
irrive at that it can be determined only by experts, 
yr after a tedious and difficult course of training. 

Possibly the calculation you have suggested can 
be easily made. My purpose in writing is to ask 
for a formula which can be readily understood by 
the average handler of textiles, and which will ac- 
curately determine for tariff purposes the average 
size of the yarn in a fabric having more than two 
sizes of yarns. Gera. 


1913. 


As ~ 
Editor 


The number of cotton yarn, as the term is 
commonly used, indicates the number of 840- 
yard lengths in a pound of yarn. Thus a 
pound of 10s yarn measures ten times 840 
vards or 8,400 yards; 20s yarn, 16,800 yards; 
30s yarn, 25,200 yards, etc. Cotton yarn has 
been numbered by the 840-yard system from 
time immemorial, and this method is now a 
standard for cotton manufacturing in all 
parts of the world. 


ORIGIN OF THE TARIFF YARN NUMBER 


Yarn, when measured to determine the 
number, is drawn so as to prevent any slack- 
ness, but without tension that might increase 
the length. Tariffs on cotton yarn have long 
been adjusted to the The 


varn number. 


tariff 
duty of 2 1/2 
bers up to and including 15s, and one-sixth 
of a cent per number per pound on all'num- 
bers from 15s to 30s. A tariff on yarn ad- 
justed to the number of the yarn presents 
no difficulty in administration, for the 
ber of the yarn can easily 
measuring and weighing 
Leen done for many years. 
Two years ago when the Democratic 
Ways and Means Committee reached 
tariff in their 


Payne for example, provided for 


be determined 
a sample, as 


cotton schedule by sch 


ule program of revision, they found 


difficulty in the yarn paragraph, becaus 


afforded an excelle 
adjustment of rates 
most difficult problem, however, was pre- 
sented by the complicated Payne classifica- 
tions of cotton cloths, based on threads 
per inch, square yards per pound and 
value. After wrestling with this problem 
for some time it was suggested that the 
cloth rates be based on the number of the 
yarn in the cloth. The ease with which the 
yarn paragraph had been disposed of made 
this a natural suggestion for the cloth tariff. 
We are informed by those who took part in 
conferences with the committee at that time, 
that Chairman Underwood was as much re- 


number 
basis fi rr the 


the yarn 


sponsible as any one for applying the i 

the cloth paragraph. On July 18, 1911 
Chairman obtained an opinion from the 
Bureau of Standards to the effect that the 
number of the yarn in cotton cloth could be 
easily and accurately determined. Thus for- 
tified he wrote the cotton cloth paragraph of 
the Underwood cotton bill of 1911, basing 
the rates on the number of the yarn. Never- 
theless, in the form in which it appeared in 
that bill, the scheme was utterly impracti- 
cable 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW BASIS 


[t is impossible to determine from a sam- 
ple of cloth with the accuracy required for 
tariff purposes, the changes in length and 
weight of the yarn that have occurred in the 
bleaching, 
is in no way 


processes of weaving, dyeing, 
mercerizing and finishing. It 
» the discredit of Mr. Underwood that he 
| not realize the impracticability of a plan 
involved in the technical intrica- 
His is the 


Cistinction of having adopted in three suc- 


deeph 


cotton manufacturing. 


cess) 


tariff bills an impracticable scheme 


ar “2 a- 


ee efe\e a efe 


Fig. 1 Fig 
Cross sections of plain, twill and satin weaves 


to adopt all three of our recommendations, 
the second one appearing in the bill in prac- 
tically the same language used by us in 
March. 

A NEW MEANING TO 


THE EXPRESSION 


These changes give a new meaning to the 
“yarn number,” and as they are 
now incorporated in the tariff law of the 
country, it will be necessary to distinguish 
clearly between the “number” of cotton yarn 
as the term is used in the cotton tri te of all 
countries, and the “number” of cotton yarn 
as defined by paragraph 258 of the Under- 


xpression 


~b 


wee lefeee ae 


2 Fig.3 


The tariff yarn number is based on the 


assumed length (ab) of the yarn, without allowance for take-up. 


into a 
le and practicable method of adjusting 


has since been developed 
ft rates on cotton cloths. 

when it was certain that the 
tariff and 
reported 


ast March 

Congress would revise the 
Underwood bill 
Ways and Means Committee, we 

the impracticability of the Un- 
1911, and suggested 
changes that would perfect the method of 
adjusting the cloth rates to the yarn num- 
ber. These suggestions, made in our March 
and April issues, included the following : 

1. The adoption of the average yarn num- 
ber as the basis for the adjustment. 


2. Determine the yarn number by taking 


new 
before the was 
from the 
pointed 


derwood plan _ of 


the length of the yarn to be equal to the dis- 
tance covered by it on the cloth. 

3. Take the weight of the yarn as found in 
the finished fabric after the sizing material 
has been removed 

The House under the leadership of Mr. 
Underwood failed to adopt these recommen- 
dations, but instead passed the tariff bill last 
April with the cotton schedule in the imprac- 
ticable form adopted in Igrt. 
While the bill was under discussion in the 
Senate the necessity for changing the cloth 


originally 


was made 


schedule 


so plain as to leave no 


other course for the Finance Committee than 


wood bill. The ordinary meaning is that the 
yarn number length of a 
pound of yarn. The tariff meaning is that 
the yarn number indicates the assumed 
iength of yarn in a pound of cloth. For 
example, Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are sections of 
three weaves, plain, twill and satin, showing 
how the filling interlaces the warp. In the 
ordinary meaning of the term the number of 
the filling yarn in these samples is based on 
the length of the yarn after it has been 
drawn out to its full length, but for tariff 
purposes the law provides that the length of 
the varn shall be assumed to be the distance 
covered by it in or on the cloth, that is, be- 


indicates the 


tween the distance (ab), in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
respectively. 

The effect of this new meaning of the term 
“number of yarn” is to base the Underwood 
cloth rates on the threads per inch and 
square yards of cloth per pound, on which 
the Wilson, Dingley and Payne rates on 
cotton cloth were based. The only differ- 
ence between the old method and the new 
is that the old method was complicated, ir- 
regular and unsystematic, while the Under- 
wood schedule gives a direct and systematic 
adjustment of the rate to the threads per 
inch and square yards per pound. 
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TARIFF YARN NUMBER, TILTREADS AND SQUARE 
YARDS PER POUND 


The tariff number of the yarn in a fabric 
indicates the number of 840-yard lengths oi 
yarn in a pound of the cloth. Take for illus- 
tration, a cloth having 140 threads (80 of 
warp and 60 of filling) per square inch, and 
measuring 5 square yards per pound. The 
tariff length in yards of the yarn in a square 
yard of this cloth is found by multiplying the 
threads per inch (140) by the width in inches 
(36), giving a total of 5,040 yards of yarn. 


Fig. 4. 


in 5 yards or a pound of the cloth there is 5 
times 5,040 yards, or 25,200 yards of yarn, 
making the tariff number of the yarn 30s. 

This calculation of the tariff number or 
iength of the yarn in a pound of cotton cloth 
(“per inch” and 
“per pound” being understood). 


can be stated as follows: 


threads & sq. yds.) ~ 840 = tariff 
varn number. 
(Threads sq. yds.) + 23 1 
number. 
Threads X sq. vds. = 23 1/3 


3 = tariff yarn 


tariff varn 
number. 

Thus to find the tariff yarn number, that is 
the average yarn number as defined by the 
Underwood law, all that is necessary is to 
multiply the warp and filling threads per inch 
by the square yards per pound, and divide the 
product by 23 1-3. This rule applies to plain 
and fancy cotton fabrics, regardless of how 
many different sizes of yarn they contain. 


It follows that the tariff number of the 
varn varies proportionately with the prod- 


uct of the threads per inch and square 
vards per pound. <And thus from the 
wholly impracticable plan proposed in the 
Underwood cotton bill of 1911 there has 
been developed this practicable and easily 
understood method of adjusting the ad 
valorem rates on cotton cloth to the prod- 
uct of the threads per 
yards per pound. This uniform relation be 
tween the tariff yarn number and the prod- 
uct of threads per inch and square yards per 
pound makes it possible to substitute this 


inch and square 


A fancy cotton cloth, on which the Underwood duty is based on the average yarn number. 


product for the tariff yarn number without 
affecting the tariff rates. For example, the 
Underwood rate on unbleached cotton cloth 
in which the number of the yarn 
exceeds 39s and not exceeding 49 is 17 1/2 
per cent. ad valorem. This range of tariff 
yarn numbers includes all cloths in which the 


average 


product of the threads per inch and square 


yards per pound exceeds g1o0 (39 23 1/3) 
and not exceeding 1,143 1/3 (49 X 23 1/3). 
This convertibility of tariff yarn numbers 
and products is illustrated by the following 
table, which gives the rates on unbleached 
cloths of different yarn numbers, the 
correspormding product of threads inch 


and 
per 
and square vards per pound: 
Yarn No, Threads x sq. yds Duty 
tte. o 234% to 210 es WAN 
@ O'ISO’ .. ; 210 to 143! ; 10 
19 to 29 44313 to 910 I 
39 to 49 gto to 1,143! 
49 to 59 1.143% to 1,37624 
59 to 79 1.37674 to 1,843! 
79 to 99 1.843% to 2,310 
Over 99 Over 2.310 
Such is the simple svstem 


tariff rates 
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n all woven fabrics of cotton, whether hg- 


ured, or plain, which has been devel- 
oped by the changes in the Underwood plan 

f git. The easy as 
with the Payne tariff, while the complicated 
{ method are 


Tancy 


calculations are as 
classifications of the old 
voided. 

AVERAGE YARN NUMBER OF FANCY CLOTHS 

The application of the new system to fancy 
veaves, such as the one shown at Fig. 4, and 
jor which another correspondent asks us to 
-alculate the tariff number, presents no difh- 
28 1/2 inches wide, 
inade weave. We ana- 
lvzed the fabric and the following calcula- 
tions illustrate the method of determining 
he tariff yarn number: 

\ sample 8 inches long, comprising two 
complete filling patterns and the full width, 
28 1/2 inches, of the piece, giving an area of 
228 square inches, weighed 150.5 grains, the 
weight of a square yard (1,296 sq. in.) being 
8 grains, which is equivalent to 8.18 


ultv. This cloth is 


with a fancy leno 


oS 
square yards per pound. 
The warp threads in the 


28 2 inches were as follows: 


full width of 


288 ends 2-ply, clipped 
threads 


1 
>ingie 


This is equivalent to (2,905 + 
single warp threads per inch. 

The cloth had 68 single threads per inch 
in the filling, making a total of 170 warp and 
filling threads per inch. 

The tariff yarn number is now found as 
tollows: 
(170 8.18) 


+ 23 1/3 = 59.6 tariff yarn 
number. 

This particular pattern was woven with 
part of the warp threads floating on the 
When the cloth was sheared the 
tloating parts of the warp were cut off. It 
is plainly impossible to measure the distance 
on the cloth actually covered by the clipped 
threads. The conference committee readily 
recognized this fact and inserted the follow- 
ing provision to cover this class of fabrics: 
“All clipped threads shall be measured as if 
ontinuous.” 


back. 


This calculation for Fig. 4 shows that the 


determination oj the tariff yarn number pre- 
sents no special difficulty, the operations be- 
ing practically the same as were necessary 
‘or finding the threads per inch and square 


yards per pound under the Payne cotton 


schedule. 
THE “STRAIGHT LINE” CALCULATION 

It is also evident that the tariff yarn count 
can be found by the “straight line” calcula- 
tion, explained in our March issue, and with- 
out determining the square yards per pound. 
Thus, in the calculation for Fig. 4, the cloth 
weighed 855.5 grains per square yard. This 
is equal to 2.85 grains for 1/300th square 
vard, and with 170 warp and filling threads 
per inch, the “straight line” calculation is as 
follows: 

170 + 2.85 = 59.6, tariff yarn number. 

It will also be evident that the calculation 
can be based on the weight of larger samples 
ii desired; say a whole cut of cloth, as had 
been the practice in administering the Payne 
and other tariffs. 

We hope that explanation of the 
method of calculating the tariff yarn num- 
ber as defined by the Underwood law gives 
“Gera” the information he requires; and that 
it will convince our other esteemed corre- 
spondent that such fabrics as the one shown 
at Fig. 4 present no special difficulty in the 
administration of the new cotton schedule 

THE WEATHER 


this 


AND THE COTTON TARIFF 

In determining the tariff yarn number of 
cotton cloths, the goods should be weighed 
under uniform conditions as to temperature 
and humidity. In our April issue we showed 
that the variation of atmospheric conditions 
at Boston in July, 1911, and January, 1912. 
would cause 60s cotton yarn to show a vari- 
ation of over 7 numbers, from 57.48 to 64.7s, 
if the tests were made under ordinary condi- 
tions without artificial regulation of tem- 
perature and humidity. It needs no further 
evidence to show the necessity for the im- 
mediate adoption of uniform regulations for 
Getermining tariff yarn numbers at the cus- 
tom houses. Otherwise the tariff on cotton 
varn and cloth will vary widely with the 
weather and without an act of Congress. 

THE STEPLADDER DEFECT 

While the tariff yarn number as defined by 

the Underwood law provides an excellent 





TARIFF ON COTTON CLOTH 


basis for the adjustment of duties on difter- 
«nt grades of cotton cloths, the new sched- 
ule has one serious defect in the stepladder 
of advancing the rates as the yarn 
becomes higher. We called atten- 


tion to this defect early in March before the 


method 


number 


‘nderwood bill had been reported to the 
uise by the Ways and Means Committee. 
result of that 
face of 


evertheless, as a strange 
self- 
facts, the stepladder classification 
has withstood the buffetings.in the Ways and 
Means Committee, in the House, in the Fi 

Committee, in the Senate and in con 


inertia of legislators in the 


4 
evident 


e, and is now incorporated in the law 

absurdity of the stepladder metho 
an be made clear by a typical illustration. 
Ordinarily a single fabric construction o! 
fancy goods is made in a large variety of 
patterns, 
per vard. 


which are sold at the same pric: 
Let us assume, for example, that 
a fabric like that shown at Fig. 4 is made in 
a pattern in which the tariff yarn number is 
found to be 40s. It might easily happen that 
another pattern of the same fabric would 
require a slightly larger proportion of the 
coarser threads, enough to reduce the tariff 
yarn number to 39s. The difference would 
make no appreciable difference in the cost of 
the goods, and no difference whatever in the 
price, and yet, as a result of the dividing line 
of the stepladder adjustment. the Under- 
wood rate on the first pattern is 20 per cent. 
and on the second, 15 per cent. 

Illustrations of this kind could be extended 
indefinitely, unimportant 
changes in construction, such as changes in 


showing how 
the proportions of fine and coarse yarns in 
different patterns, or in the proportion of the 
threads clipped from the cloth by shearing, 
will cause very important changes in the Un- 
derwood duty. This difficulty would be com- 
pletely overcome by the progressive adjust- 
ment which we recommended in March, and 
by which the duty is increased by a uniform 
amount for each additional tariff yarn num- 
ber. With the progressive method the Un- 
derwood bill would provide a perfect system 
for adjusting tariff rates on cotton cloths to 
the threads per inch and square yards per 


pound; that is, to the tariff varn number. 


New Price List for Worsted Combing 


The following notice with accompanying 
list has been given to the worsted trade o 
bradford by Woolcombers, Limited, and is 
of interest to the American trade because oi 
the competitive tariff on tops which will 
soon go into effect: 


11 Foster Sq., Bradford, 
July 1, 1913. 

Dear Sir:—We beg to advise you that all wools, 
including lots in work combed on and _ after 
October Ist next, will be charged as per tariff at- 
tached hereto. 

In making this announcement we would point 
ut that the substantial and general increases in 
vages during the last three years, together with 
the increased cost of all materials used in the 
\Woolcombing Industry, have made a revision of 
Combing Rates unavoidable 

Assuring you of our best attention at all times 

Yours respectfully, 
Woolcombers Limited 
NEW COMBING TARIFF, AS FROM NOV. 17, 1913 


Merinos.—(all above 56s quality.) 
per lb. 
241 
. 2¥%d 
ad 
34d 


3d 


‘iearing 5 to 1 and over 
fearing 4 and under 5 to I 
Tearing 3 and under 4 to 1 
learing 2 and under 3 to 1 
fearirg under 2 to 1 


DOSTINE sc. ick Hees ce ml — 4d 


PME cto vai. os Seas & eb ae ten xtra Md 


Carding Crossbreds 
Mb ial 5c wasters re : 2d 
Burring sia sien sae ae ied 
Gilling in ....... ee 5 Bo aoe Yd 
50s 
Tearing 7 to 1 and over 
Cearing 5 and under 7 to 1 
Tearing under 5 to 1 
Burring 
Gilling in 
20s to 40s 
Tearing 8 to 1 and over 
Tearing 6 and under 8 to 1 
Tearing under 6 to 1 
Burring 
Gilling in 
Carding, 


~ 
om 


a a 


roo} 
MEK vo 
aa. 


— 
WI et 
BNO OD BN 


~ A. o. O 


Ne Sete 


or 


Backwashing and Gilling only 


ve 


Preparing 
a i 
Over 40s Ree. 
Slipe and Skin Wools 
Burry and Seedy Wools 
Gilling in 
Scotch Wools 
Scouring Wools 


14d 

asove 3040 

extra Yd 

extra 4d 

extra Yd 

pei 134d 

as washed Sd 
All previous lists and arrangements cancelled 

The exports of wool from Australia for 

the month of July were valued at $5,458,180, 


an increase of $2,779.920 





The Lindquist “Pure Textile’ Bill. 


“pure textile” bills have 
at the 


so-called 
present session of 


1 


bably the one over which the 
is recently been made is the bill 
Congressman 


introduced in the 


House by 


who is 


Lindquist, of Michigan, engaged in 


1 


acture of -clothing at 


New 


Greenville 
York City. 


manuf 
Mich., and 
bill provides 


ful for any person to mis- 
trading, or ex- 

‘le he reinafte r named 
fiber, or leather, in 
within the 

women’s, 
shirts, 


ring, selling, 


nen, 
is misbranded 
wit: Men’s, 
hosiery, 
ught robes, bath robes, 
rsets, shawls hand- 
blankets, quilts, and all bed 
pets, curtains, draperies, 
napkins, doilies, dresser 
fabrics sold by the 
es sandal s, leggings, grips, 
trunks, gloves, mittens, - belts, 
to tops, harness, and all fur- 
of leather; and any person 
the provisions of this sec- 
misdemeanor, and for the 
‘onviction thereof, be 
sentenced 
such fine and 
f the court; and 
thereof shall be 
sentenced to one 
such fine and im- 
court 


naerwear, 


1 
gioves, 


textile 


oO! shall be 


of the 
‘he bill then goes on to state “the mean- 
\ct,” which other 
ements provides for the fol- 


ing of the 
impossible 


among many 


requir 
lowing: 


as used in this Act 
wool which has not 
manufacture of any 


c articles designated in 
which are composed wholly 
marked, tagged, or labeled 
wool,” and that all fabrics 
in part of pure wool, pure 
pure linen, or any other vege- 

mineral substances shall be 
or labeled in plain letters show- 
its contained therein. 


ymposed 


ton 


The enforcement of this “pure wool” pro- 
so far beyond the limits of the pos- 
[It is an affront to the 
that he or she 
‘re is no’ way of deter- 


< > as to be absurd. 
reader’s intelligence to assume 
know that the 


material in a wool fabric 


loes not 


mining how much 


has been previously used in the manufactur 
of any other article. 
Notwithstanding its absurdity the bill 
continually held up in the press of the c 
in importance 
the pure food law for the protection of the 
public. Food and clothing fall far short of 
supplying parallel conditions so far as 
The pure food law 
provides for certain standards of purity for 
the protection of the 


being second only 


trv as 


label 


gislation is concerned. 


pul lic, because the 


enforcement of such standardization is nm 


only necessary, but possible. 
standardization and 


only in a limited de- 


In the case of textiles, 


purity are enforceable 
above from the 
Lindquist bill are an illustration of the im- 
possibility of such measures as the Lindquist 
Murdock proposals. Textiles are un- 
doubtedly subject to adulteration that, like 
the adulteration of food, is an evil that can 
and should be prohibited by specific statutes. 
For example 


gree. The sections given 


and 


Massachusetts law, approved 
on May 18, 1900, forbids under penalty of fine 
the sale 


1/rtooth 


of dress goods containing more than 


grain of arsenic per square 
The object of this law is entirely justifiable 


Fe rT 


of accidents in Great Britain, 


vard 


years there have been a large num! 
many of 
fatal, caused by the flannelette garments of 
children catching fire, ently the 
considering 
measures to protect the public 
against the sale of dangerously inflamma- 
ble flannelette. Many other similar 
to these can be given, where the law can and 
should protect the public against certain evils 
in the manufacture and sale of textiles. But 
this fact in no way justifies the Lindquist and 
Murdock bills which require that all textiles 
shall be labeled to show of 
they are composed. 

The prevention of fraud between buvers 
and sellers is not the exclusive duty of the 
government. The individual has something 
else to do in the matter besides reading a 
label on the articles offered for sale. The 
and the individual should c 
operate in this matter. A law on the lines 
f the British Merchandise Marks Act 


and rec 


House of Commons has been 


definite 


cases 


what materials 


covernment 





A “PURE TEXTILE” BILL 


should forbid 
the individual should do his or her part to 


manufacturers to 


misrepresentation, and then 
tradesmen and 
ibey the law. The following extract from 
the British Merchandise Marks Act illus 
trates the principle of the required legisla- 


require 


110Nn: 


very person who applies any false trade de- 
cription to goods (or causes it to be done) shall, 
ubject to the provisions of this Act, and unless he 
proves that he acted without intent to defraud, be 

guilty yf an offense against this Act 
Every person gui offens: 
Act shall be 
1) On t indictment, to imprison 
nent, with or without hard labor, for a term not 
fine, or to both im 


against this 


habie— 


exceeding two years, or to 
risonment and fine; and 
2) On summary conviction to imprisonment, 
h or without hard labor, for a term not exceed 
ng four m to a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds, and in ubsequent 
conviction to imprisonment, hard 
labor, for a term not exceeding six months, or to 
fine not exceeding fifty pounds 
The expression “trade description” 
lescription, statement, or other indi 
r ind 
a) As to th imber, quantity, me 
weight of any 
b) As to the 
ds were made or pré 
As to the m 
ng any goods, or 
d) As to the 
mposed, or 
e) As to any gi subject of an ex- 
sting patent, privilege, or « and the use 
f any figures, word, or mark which, according to 
custom of the trade, is commonly taken to be 
indication of any of the above matters, shall be 
eemed to be a trade description within the mean 
ng of this Act 


: 


ynths, or 
case of a second or 


with or without 


means 
ation, direct 
frect 
sure yaug 
goods, or 
; \ 
country in which any 
duced, or 


place or 


de of manufacturing or produc- 


1 


hich any goods are 


? i 
material OI W 


ods being the 


opyright, 


With a general law of that character on 
the statute book and supplemented by spe- 
‘ific acts that may be necessary and practi- 
‘able, like the Massachusetts arsenic law al- 
ready mentioned, the necessary protection of 
the public would be assured 

A Merchandise Marks Act of that kind 
would apply, not only to textiles and leather 
but to all kinds of 
prevent all misrepresentation 


roods, merchandise; 


vould and 
fraud that could by any possibility be pre- 
vented by such measures as the Lindquist 
ind Murdock bills; and all without the cum- 
bersome and expensive department of ad- 
ministration that those two bills would make 
necessary. 


A law 


modeled after the British act would 


«void putting a premium on fraud by 


ing labels stating the compositio1 


attached to goods in cases where it 
sible to detect 
determining the actual compositio1 


and punish de 


i 


1] 


the Lindquist and Murdock bills 


textiles, such, for example, as th 
of wool and shoddy could be labeled 
without the possibility of d 


the fraud 


wool” 
This fraud could be practi 
goods, with d 


the case of domestic 


so difficult as to be impossible. 


1 


By a curious chance the daily nev 


have recently reported incidents in w! 
figured, an 
the 


measure 


Lindquist himself has 


serve as illustrations of 

defect of his proposed 

weeks ago the Boston papers 

call made at the White House by Mr 
who carried along with him 

When he approached 

entrance to the President’s office 

the Cong 


possession 


loaded valise. 


whom 
t 0k 


satchel and after cautiously opening it 


service men, to 


Was a 


stranger, 


tered its harmless contents over 


displaying in great variety the textil 


leather articles enumerated in the Lindqui 
} 


ull. Mr. Lindquist was on his way 
Wilson 
need of the Lindquist 
After the 


satisfied 


President and convince him 


“pure textil 
service had 


secret men 


the Congressman was al 
proceed on his mission 
The 


Lindquist’s valise did tl 


officers who took possessi 


luty, 
the duty of everv buver of woo] o 
use his or her best efforts to prevent 


\n official label 
not take the place of this performance 


and misrepresentation. 


duty in either case. It would be 1 
absurd to allow a visitor to the Pr 
the United States to carry a valis 
provided only that it bore a label 
that the 


would be to 


harmless, 
require, as the Lind 
does, that textile goods should be 

show 


contents were 


their composition before 


ffered for sale in interstate commer 
The other incident, in which Coner 
Lindquist figured, bears on a different 


1 
evils oO} S 


f the question. The 
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ire a proper subject of legislation. 
themes have been devised to require that 
goods should bear labels showing that they 
were manufactured under proper labor con- 


ns. Such plans are so 


tirahl Ac ~ fall 
cable as to fall 


clearly imprac- 
of their own weight. The 
vent the employment of labor in sweatshops. 
For example, the State of New York has 
provided laws and organized an inspection 
bure to prevent the sweatshop evil. On 
ber 16 the New York Times had this 
i a State inspector’s visit to an east 
de sweatshop: 


hildren at Work on Lindquist Cards 
Complain that Labor in Tenements for 
ngressman’s Firm Violates Law. 
The Contracts Sublet. 
Woolen Concern Asserts His Company 
s Not Responsible for Employing 
Young Workers 
that children are being overworked 
nements of this city have been received 
State Factory Inspection Bureau, and when 
; omplaint was made yesterday by Mrs. 
343 Saratoga Ave., Brooklyn, that 
ween the ages of 8 and 13 were com- 
rk long hours in a tenement at 167 
Manhattan, Inspector Stewart Owen 
Factory Department set forth to in- 
Owen arrived at the six-story tene- 
at 5 o’clock yesterday afternoon. He 
third floor front and pushed open a 
into a dingy three-room apartment 
of the rooms he saw several long 
high with cardboard and bits of 
i There were several pots of glue 
tables and sitting about them with their 
bent over their work were a dozen children 
nan who was directing the work rose to meet 
inspector as he entered 
oman said she was 
was the 


Mrs. Fanny Herman, 
wife of Leo Herman, a pedlar, 
it was her apartment in which the chil- 
re working. She said they were pasting 
of the woolen materials of various colors 
cardboard slips and that they were paid 
ork at the rate of 75 cents an hour. The 
worked, she said, from 3 o’clock in the 
until 8 o'clock. 
nildren said that they sometimes worked 
hi Several of them slipped out of 
om when Inspector Owen entered. Those 
gave their names as Rachel and Wil- 
irkowitz, 12 and 10 years old of 173 Second 
and Gerson Friedberg, 12 and 11 years 
Second Ave., and Harry Herman, 11 
i, the son of the woman accused of hiring 
hildren. The cards on which the woolen sam- 
had been pasted were printed in the most part 
but contained in large letters the Eng- 
“Canada Mills Co., Greenville, Mich.” 


Under these 
“Congressman 
ton, “D. © 
learned 
Co., of 
Mich. 


words was a ph labeled 
Francis O. Line 
Congressman 
president of 
Y ork, 


stograph 
iquist, Washing- 
Lindquist, it was 
the Canada Mills 
Greenyille and Muskegon, 


later, is 
New 


Desirous of getting at the facts in this 
matter we wrote Congressman Lindquist 
asking him if the Times account was cor- 
rect, and received the following reply: 


Canada Mills Company, 
Greenville, Mich., 
Sept. 30, 1913 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Your letter of September 26th, containing 
quiry as regards the article in “The New York 
Times,” came duly to hand 

Twice a year we issue pamphlets with smal 
swatches pasted upon them. The printing and 
pasting of these we let out by contract to large 
printing concerns, usually in New York City. We 
have always tried to be particular in giving our 
contracts to concerns who are responsible, an 
also to concerns who do their work under thei: 
own roof, as I have always been bitterly opposed 
to sweat-shop labor. So when this article came 
out in the “New York Times” it was very much 
of a surprise to me. I immediately got in touch 
with the parties to whom our contract was 
awarded this fall, and they told me they have 
never given out any work to be done in the homes 
of the people; but on this occasion, one oj their 
women employes, one who had been with them 
for a number of years, was ill and had been un- 
able to come to their factory, and out of charity 
they permitted her to take some of this work 
home. 

The President of the company told me that this 
woman was practically destitute, and having been 
in their employ for a number of years, he per- 
mitted her to take these pamphlets to her home 
as an act of charity on his part. 

I have gone into this matter thoroughly, and I 
am unable to find where he has ever sent out any 
work other than this one lot. 

Trusting this will make the matter clear to you, 
I beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 
Canada Mills Company, 
F. O. Lindquist, 
President. 


Mr. Lindquist’s letter makes it plain that 
he is opposed to sweatshop labor and was 
in no way responsible for the fact that his 
sample cards were being mounted in an east 
side sweatshop. He did his duty in giving 
his work to a contractor who, as he sup- 
posed, did not sweatshop labor. 
Nevertheless the man did on this occasion 


employ 


send Mr. Lindquist’s cards to a sweatshop, 
and the New York State authorities discov- 
ered and put an end to the illegal employ- 
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ment of children in that particular sweat- 
shop. A law requiring that goods should 
bear labels the conditions under 
vhich they had been manufactured, is not 

practicable method the 
employment of sweatshop labor, which is a 
matter for the direct intervention by the 
police power of the State. But labels 
m goods to prevent the employment of 


stating 


of preventing 


sweatshop labor would not prove any 
vould 


futile in practice than 
the 


most 


yrovisions in Lindquist “pure textil 


| 
law, which the Michigan statesman evident]; 
1 
| 


1opes to jam through Congress by the aid 
the President of the United States. Wi 
vise Mr. Lindquist to determine the limit 
the possible and the practicable before 
dertaking to frame legislation of this ki: 


The Underwood Textile Schedules. 


[Wool, camel hair and wool wastes go on the 
free list on Dec. 1, 1913. The new rates on mo- 
hair, alpaca and manufactures of wool, camel hair, 
nohair and alpaca, go into effect on Jan. 1, 1914.] 

SCHEDULE I—COTTON 


Cotton and cotton waste or flocks, free list. 

Thread, carded varn, except spool thread of cot- 
tea, crochet, darning and embroidery cotton: 
Not combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized or 
colored, the rates are shown by the chart, Fig. 
1. Combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized or col- 
ored, 2 1/2 per cent. in addition to the rates 
shown by the chart, Fig. 1. 

Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning and em- 
broidery cottons, in any form, 15 per cent. 


50s 


+++t}+t.t 


Fig. 1. 


Cotton cloth, filled or coat 

Oilcloths (except silk oil 
floors), 25 per cent 

Window hollands, 25 per cent 

Waterproof cloths, of which cotton or other 
table fiber is the material of chief value 
cotton or other vegetable fiber and india ru 
ber, 25 per cent. 

Handkerchiefs or mufflers. not 
for: Not hemmed. 25 per 
hemstitched, 30 per cent. 

Wearing apparel not otherwise speciall; 
for, of which cotton or other vegetable fi 
is the material of chief value, or of cotto: 
other vegetable fiber and indi: 


605 705 80 90° 00° 


specially 
cent. ; 


AND 
ACOVE 


The heavy lines indicate the Underwood rates on cotton yarn, not combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized, or 


colored: up to and including 9s, 5 per cent; exceeding 9s to 19s, 744 per cent; exceeding 19s to 3 s, 10 per cent; ex 
ceeding 39s to 49s, 15 per cent; exceeding 49s to 50s, 1744 per cent; exceeding 59s to 79+, 20 per cent; exceeding 7 


90s, 2244 per cent; exceeding 99s, 25 per cent. 


When combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized, or colored 


Cloth: Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, printed, woven figured or mercerized: 
The rates are shown by the chart, Fig. 2. 
Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
printed. woven figured, or mercerized: The 
rates are 2 1/2 per cent. in addition to those 
shown by-the chart, Fig. 2. 

Cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber 
and silk, whether known as silk-striped sleeve 
linings, silk stripes, or otherwise, of which 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the com 
ponent material of chief value, 30 per cent 

lracinz cloth, 30 per cent 


24 per cent. in addition to above rates. 

\ll the foregoing, composed of cotton in combi 
nation with flax, hemp or ramie, or of cotton 
with flax, hemp or ramie and india rubber, 35 
per cent 

Shirt collars and cuffs, not specially pr 

30 per cent. 

shes, velvets, plush or velvet ribbons 

teens, corduroys, and all fabrics 

uncut, whether or not the pile covers 

tire surface: and composed wholly 

cotton or 

pt flax. hemp or rami 


Diy, 
iu 


nile 
pile 


: : | 
ralne of other 


vegetable 


es m 
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dress facings, 


articles composed wholl 
cotton chenille, tapestr 
figured upholstery gox 
in chief value of cotton 
in the piece or other 
1 manufactures, com 


thief value of cotton, 30 


composed of cot- 
ber, not otherwise 
per cent 

Ose, selvedged, 
knitting 
by hand, including sea 


fash- 
ma- 


mless 


shaped on 


j 1 1 
ise, and clocked 


finished or un 
the 


fiber; and labels for garmen 
cles, composéd of cotton 
fiber, 25 per cent 
Belting for machinery made of c 1 
vegetable fiber and india rubber, or of which 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, 15 per cent 
Table damask, and manufactures of table damask, 
composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
ot specially provided for, 25 per cent. 
‘Is, bath mats, quilts, blankets, polishing 
cloths, mop cloths, wash rags or cloths, sheets, 
pillow cases, and batting, composed wholly or 
n chief value oi cotton, not embroidered 1 
in part of lace, and not otherwise provi ded 
for, 25 per cent 
window curtains, pillow shams, 
finished or unfinished, 
ham lace-curtain 
cotton or 


and bed sets, 
made on the Notting- 
machine, and composed of 
other vegetable fiber; when count- 


OOS 9 


Lace 


++ 


Ty 


rt 
tf 


Fig.2. The heavy lines indicate the Underwood rates on cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 


painted, printed, woven figured, or mercerized: 
Ws, 744 per cent; exceeding 9s to 19s, 10 per cent; 
per cent; exceeding 49s to 5¥s, 20 per cent; 
exceeding 99s, 2744 per cent 


When bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, woven figured, or mercerized 


n addition to above rates. 


lued at not more than 70 cents 
cent. Valued at more 

not more than $1.20, 40 
at more than $1.20, 50 per 


30 per 
and 


11 ee] 


and all wearing apparel, not specially 
led for, made wholly or in part on knit- 
machines, or knit by hand, finished or 
shed, not including such as are trimmed 
lace, imitation lace or crochet, or as are 
yidered, composed of cotton 
table fiber, 30 per cent 
belts, pe'tings, bindings, 


or other 


bone casings, 
garters, tire 
ir fabric suitable for use in pneumatic 
suspenders and braces, and fabrics with 
not exceeding twelve inches in 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
or other vegetable fiber and india rub- 
not embroidered: spindle banding, woven, 
d, or twisted lamp, stove, or candle 
1g made of cotton or other vegetable 
loom Semtex healds, or collets, com- 
wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
» fiber: boot, shoe and corset 


1 1 
-otton or other vegetable 


tassels, cords and tassels 


vegetabl 
os made 


cloths of which the average 
exceeding 198 to 39s, 1244 per cent; 
exceeding 9s to 79s, 224% per cent; exc eeding 7 9s to ¥%s,25 per cent; 


yarn numbei does not exceed 
exceeding 39s to 49s, 174, 


24g per cent. 


ing not more than six points or spaces be- 
tween the warp threads to the inch, 35 per 
cent. When counting more than six and not 
more than eight points or spaces to the inc 
40 per cent. When counting nine or more 
points or spaces to the inch, 45 per cent. 
articles and manufactures composed in chief 
value of cotton, not specially provided for 
per cent 
SCHEDULE J 


FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE 


hackled or dres : flax 
“dressed line,” tow of flax 
and flax noils; hemp, and tow of hemp; 
hackled, known as “line of 
Grasses and fibers: Istle or 
jute butts, manila, sisal grass, sunn, and all 
other textile grasses or fibrous vegetable sub- 
stances, not dressed or manufactured in 
manner, and not specially provided for, 
list 
Single 


Flax straw: Flax, not 
hackled, known as 
hemp 
hemp.” iree list 
Tampico fiber, jute, 


yarns made of jute: Not finer than five lea 
or number, 15 per cent. If finer than five léa 
or number and yarns made of jute not other 
wise specially provided for, 20 per cent. 

Cables and cordage, composed of-istle, Tampico 
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fiber, manila, sisal grass or sunn, o 
these or any of them, 
pound. Cables and cordage made of h¢mp, 
tarred or untarred, I cent per pound. 
reads, twines, or cords, made from yarn. Not 
finer than five lea or number, composed oft 
flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these sub 
stances or any of them is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, 20 per cent. If made 
from yarn finer than five lea or number, 25 
per cent. 

Single yarns, made of flax, hemp or ramie, or a 
mixture of any of them, not finer than eight 
lea or number, 12 per cent. Finer than eight 
lea or number and not finer than eighty lea or 
number, 20 per cent. Finer than eighty lea or 
number, 10 per cent. 
nie sliver or roving, I5 per cent. 

inding twine, manufactured from New Zealand 
hemp, manila, istle or Tampico fiber, sisal 
grass, or sunn. or a mixture of any two o1 
more of them, o! single ply and measuring not 
exceeding seven hundred and fifty feet to the 
pound, free list 

ir coir yarn, free list. 

nettings, nets, webs and seines made of flax, 
hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them 
yr of which any of them is the component ma 
terial of chief value, 25 per cent. 
r mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, including 
mats and rugs, manufactured f straw, 


a min 


ture oO! I/2 cent per 


from 
round or split, or other vegetable substances, 
not otherwise provided for in this section, and 
having a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vege 
table substances, including what are com 
monly known as China, Japan, and India 
straw matting, 2 1/2 cents per square yard. 
mats and rugs made of flax, 
hemp, jute or other fiber (except 
‘otton), 30 per cent. 
in woven fabrics of single jute yarns by what 
ever name known, not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, printed, or rendered non-inflammable 
y any process; and waste of any of the above 
articles suitable for the manufacture of paper, 
free list. 

Hydraulic or flume hose, made in whole or in part 
of cotton, flax, hemp, ramie or jute, 7, cents 
per pound. 

Tapes composed wholly or in part of flax, woven 
with or without metal threads, designed ex- 

yressly for use in the manufacture of measur- 

ng tapes, 20 per cent. 

noleum, plain, stamped, painted, or printed, in 

cluding corticine and cork carpet, figured or 

plain, also lincleum known as granite and oak 

plank, 30 per cent. Inlaid linoleum, 35 per 
cent. 

Oilcloth for floors, plain, stamped, painted, or 
printed, 20 per cent. Mats or rugs made of 
ilcloth, linoleum, corticine, or cork carpet 
shall be subject to the same rate of duty as 
herein provided for carpets 
those materials. 
rt collars and cuffs, composed in whole o1 
part of linen, 30 per cent. 
ids, bandings, helts, be!ting, bindings, cords, 
ribbons, tapes, webs and webbings, composed 


rpets, carpeting, 
vegetable 


r 
t 


composed of 


rami r I 


wholly of flax, hemp 
ramie and india rubber, and 

provided for, 30 per cent 
Wearing apparel composed ‘wl 


hemp, or 

otherwise it. 

iolly of flax, hem; 
or ramie, or of flax, hemp, or ramie and indi 
rubber, 40 per cent 

Plain woven fabrics of single 
ever name known, bleached, dyed, colors 
stained, painted, printed, or rendered n 
inflammable by any process per cent 

Pile fabrics, whether or not the 
entire surface, composed wholly or in chi 
value flax, hemp or ramie, and all articles 
made from such fabrics not specially provided 
lor, 40 per cent. 


hHags or 


jute yarns, by what- 


tile covers the 


sacks made from plain woven fabrics 


single jute yarns, not dyed, colored, stain« 
painted, printed or bleached, per cent. 
Jiandkerchiefs composed wholly or in chief valu 
of flax, hemp or ramie, finished or unfinish¢ 
Not hemmed or hemmed only, 35 per cent. 
hemstitched, or imitation hemstitch, or 
vered, or with drawn threads, but not en 
broidered, initialed, or in part of lace, 40 Pp 
cent 
Piain woven fabrics, not including articles, finish 
or unfinished, composed wholly or in chi 
value of flax, hemp or ramie, including shirt- 
ing cloth, 30 per cent 
All woven articles, finished or unfinished, and 
manufactures, composed wholly or in chief 
value of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable 
fiber, not specially provided for, 35 per cent 
Istle or tampico, when dressed, or combe 
20 per cent. 


dyed 


SCHEDULE K—WOOL 


Wool and camel hair, whether in grease, scours 
or carbonized, free list 

Wool wastes, noils, shoddy, flocks, whether car 
bonized cr not. free list 

Hair of the Angora goat, 
animals, 15 per cent. 

Tops and roving, composed wholly or in part 
wool or camel inair, 8 per cent 

‘ops made from the hair of the Angora goat and 
alpaca, 20 per cent 

Yarns made wholly or in chief value 
per cent. 

Yarns made trom hair of Angora g 
25 per cent 

Cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven, and all man- 
ufactures compcsed wholly or in chief value of 
wool, 35 per cent. 

Cloths and 1il manufactures composed wholly 
in chief value of the hair of the Angora goat 
or alpaca, not specially provided for, 40 per 
cent 

Press cloths composed of camel's hair, imported 
expressly for oil milling purposes and marked 


other 


1 
ilpaca and 


vat or alpaca, 


so as to indicate that it is for such purposes, 
and cut into lengths not to exceed seventy-tw 
inches and woven in widths not under ten 
inches nor to exceed fifteen inches and weigh- 
ing not less than one-half pound per square 
root, tree lst. 

Cloths if made in chief value of cattle hair or horse 
hair, not spectatly provided for, 25 per cent 

Plaushes, : 


velvets, and all other pile fabrics, cut 
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uncut, woven o¢ knit, whether or not the pile 
covers the entire surface, made wholly or in 
chief value of wool, and articles made wholly 
or in chief vaiue of such fabrics, 40 per cent. 

lushes, velvets, ard all other piie fabrics, cut or 
vneut, woven or knit, whether or not the pile 
covers the entire surface, made wholly or in 
chief value of the hair of the Angora goat or 
alpaca, and articles made wholly or in chief 
value of such fabrics, 45 per cent. 

stockings, hose and half hose, made on knitting 
machines or frames, composed wholly or in 
chief value of wool, 20 per cent. 

anc half hose, selvedged, fash- 

shaped wholly or in part 

frames, or knit by 


stockings, hose 
ioned, narrowed, or 
by knitting machines or 
hand, seamless stockings, hose and half hose, 
and clocked stockings, hose and half hose, 
gloves and mittens, all of the above, composed 
wholly or in chief value of wool, if valued at 
not mor than $1.20 per dozen pairs, 30 per 
cent. If valued at more than $1.20 per dozen 
pairs, 40 per ‘ent. Press cloth composed of 
camel’s hair, 10 per cent. 

Blankets not specially provided for and flannels, 
composed wholly or in chief value of wool, 25 
per cent 

composed 

at above 


wholly or in chief value of 
50 cents per pound, 30 


Flannels 
wool, valued 
per cent. 

Women’s and children’s dress goods, 
—— cloths, bunting, and 

“scr oe and character, 


value of wool, and not specially 


coat linings, 


goods of 


and woven 

not specially pro- 
° ‘ 7 

in chief value 


hing, wearing apparel, knitted 


shawls, and knitted articles, 
vided for, composed wholly or 
ot wool, 35 per cent 
Webbings, suspenders, brace 
beltings. bindings, cords, cords and tassels 
ribbons; any of the foregoing made of 
wool or of which wool or wool and india rub- 
ber are the component materials of chief 
value, and not specially provided for, 35 per 
cent 
Aubusson, 
pets, 35 per 
Saxony, Wilton and 
per cent. 
carpets, 25 per cent. 
and tapestry velvet carpets, 
warp or otherwise, 30 per cent 
Tapestry Brussels carpets, printed on the warp or 
otherwise, 20 per cent. 
Treble ingrain, three-ply, 
carpets, 2C per cent 
Wool Dutch and two-ply 
cent. 
Carpets. woven whole for rooms and Oriental, 
Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster and similar rugs. 
50 per cent. 
Druggets and bockings, 20 per cent 
Carpets and carpeting of wool or cotton, 
poems in part of either of them, mats, 
and rugs of cotton, 20 per cent. 
Mats, rugs for floors, screens 
bed sides, art 
carpets, composed wholly or in part of wool 


rate as on carpeting of like choract 


bandings, belts, 


and 


Axminster, and chenille car- 


cent 


moquette 


Tournay velvet carpets, 30 


printed on the 


and all-chain Venetian 


ingrain carpets, 20 per 


or com- 
mattings 


covers, hass« cks, 


squares, 


Sarre 


Silk sabtiaile. 


Thrown silk not 


and other portions of 


SCHEDULE L—SILK 

und silk waste, tree list. 

silk, raw, in skeins reeled from the cocoon, 
reeled, ~_ not wound, doubled, twisted, 
vanced in manufacture in any way, free : 

manufactured from cocoons or from 
waste silk and not further advanced or manu- 
factured than carded or combed silk. and silk 
noils exceeding two inches in length, 20 cents 
per pound. 

Spun silk yarn, 


silk cocoons 


35 per cent. 

more advanced than singles, 
tram, or organzine, sewing silk, twist, floss, 
and silk threads or yarns of every description 
made from raw silk, 15 per cent. 

Velvets, plushes, chenilles, velvet or plush ribbons, 
or other pile fabrics, composed wholly or in 
chief value of silk, 50 per cent. 

Handkerchiefs, composed wholly or in chief value 
of silk; if cut, not hemmed or hemmed only, 
40 per cent.; if hemstitched or imitation hem- 
stitched or revered, or having drawn threads 
but not embroidered, 50 per cent. 

Ribbons, bandings, including hat bands, belts, 
beltings, bindings, all of the foregoing not ex- 
ceeding twelve inches in width and if with 
fast edges, bone casings, braces, cords, cords 
and tassels, garters, suspenders, tubings, and 
webs and webbings, composed wholly or in 
chi ty value of silk, or of silk and i 

ber, if not embroidered and not specia 

vided for, 45 per cent. 

Clothing, including knit goods, composed wholly 
or in chief value of silk or of silk and india 

rubber, not specially provided for, 50 ~ cent 

Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value 
of silk or of silk and india rubber, not spe 
cially provided for, 45 per cent. 

Bolting cloths composed of silk, 
pressly for milling purposes, 
nently marked as not to be 
other use, free list. 

Yarns, threads, filaments or artificial 
silk, or oi artificial or imitation hors 
per cent. 

seltings, cords, tassels, ribbons, or other article 
or fabrics composed wholly or in chief value « 
yarns, threads, filaments, or fibers of artificial 
or imitation silk, or of artificial or imitation 
horsehair, or of yarns, threads, filaments or 
fibers of artificial or imitation silk, or of arti 
ficial or imitation horsehair and india rubber, 
60 per cenr. 


SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES 


importe 
and so 
available 


Braids, featherstitch braids, fringes, gimps. gor- 
ings, all the foregoing of whatever material 
composed, and articles made wholly 
chief value of any of the foregoing 
cially provided for, 50 per cent. 

Ramie hat braids, 40 per cent. 

Manufactures of ramie hat braids, 

Braids, plaits, !aces, willow 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
chip, grass. palm leaf, willow, osier, rattan, 
real horsehair, cuba bark, or manila hemp, 
suitable for making or ornamenting hats, bon- 
nets, or hoods, not bleached, dyed, colored. or 
stained, 15 per cent. If bleached, dyed, l 
ored, or stained, ; 


20 per cent 


50 per cent 
sheets or squares, 


straw, 
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Hats, bonnets and hoods cémposed wholly or in 
chief value of straw, chip, grass, palm leat, 
willow, oOsier, rattan, cuba bark, or manila 
hemp, whether wholly or partly manufactured, 
but not blocked or trimmed, 25 per cent. If 
blocked or trimmed, and in chief value of such 
materials, 40 per cent. 

Human hair, raw, 10 per cent. If cleaned, or com- 
mercially known as drawn, but not manufac- 
tured, 20 per cent. Manufactures of human 
hair, including nets and nettings, composed 
wholly or in chief value of human hair, 35 per 
cent 

Hair, curled, for beds or mattresses, 10 per cent. 

Haircloth, known as “crinoline” cloth, 6 cents per 

square yard. Haircloth, known as “hair seat- 

ing’ and hair press cloth, 15 cents per square 
yard. 

lace curtains, not specially provided for, 
coach laces, and all lace articles; handker- 
chiefs, napkins, wearing apparel, and other 
articles or fabrics, made wholly or in part of 
lace or of imitation lace, embroideries, wear- 
ing apparel, handkerchiefs, and all articles or 
fabrics, embroidered by hand or machinery; 
edgings, insertions, gallons, nets, nettings, 
veils, veilings, neck rufflings, ruchings, tuck- 
ings. flouncings, flutings, quillings, ornaments; 
braids, loom woven and ornamented in the 
process of weaving, or made by hand, or on 
any braid machine, knitting machine, or lace 
machine, and not specially provided for; trim- 
mings not specially provided for; woven fab- 
rics or articles from which threads have been 
omitted, diawn, punched, or cut, and with 
threads introduced after weaving, forming fig- 
ures or designs, not including straight hem- 
stitching: and articles made in whole or in 
f any of the foregoing fabrics or arti- 
all of the foregoing of whatever yarns, 
threads, or filaments composed, 60 per cent. 

Manufactures composed wholly or in chief value 
of asbestos, not specially provided for, 10 per 
cent 

Yarns and woven fabrics, composed wholly or in 
~hief value of asbestos, 20 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Alizarin, natural or synthetic, and dyes obtained 
from alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol, free 


Lace 


tcf 
1Si 


Asbestos, unmanufactured, free list. 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fab- 
rics, suitable for covering cotton, composed 
of single yarns’ made of jute, jute butts, aloe, 
mil] waste, cotton tares, or other material not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed. not exceeding sixteen threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, and 
weighing not less than fifteen ounces per 
square yard, free list. 

Indigo, natural or synthetic, dry or suspended in 

‘+r, and dyes obtained from indigo, free 


Paper stock, crude. of every description, including 
all grasses, fibers. rags, waste, including jute. 


hemp and flax waste, shavings, clippings, old 


paper, rope ends, waste rope, and waste bag- 


ging, and all other waste not specially pro 
vided for, including old gunny cloth and old 
gunny bags, used chiefly for paper making, 
free list 

Rags, not specially provided for, free list. 

Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, 
toilet articles, and similar personal effects of 
persons arriving in the United States, free list 

But this exemption shall include only such articles 
as were actuaily owned by them and in their 
possession abroad at the time of or prior to 
their departure from a foreign country, and as 
are necessary and appropriate for the wear 
and use of such persons and are intended for 
such wear and use, and shall not be held to 
apply to merchandise or articles intended for 
other persons cr for sale. 

Felts, adhesive, for sheathing vessels, free list. 

Hair of horse, cattle and other animals, cleaned or 
uncleaned, drawn or undrawn, but unmanufac- 
tured, not specially provided for, free list 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to 
lengths, or wholly or partly manufactured into 
hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint 
or any other preparation, with or without 
buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or 
any other commonity, free list. 

Needles, hand sewing and darning, and needles for 
shoe machines, free list. 

Sheep and goat skins, undressed, free list 

Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in 
chief value of gold, silver, or other metal, 6 
per cent. Bullions and metal threads, made 
wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or 
lahn, 25 per cent. Fabrics, ribbons, beltings, 
toys, or other articles, made wholly or in chief 
value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, or of tinsel 
wire, lame or lahn, and india rubber, bullions, 
or metal threads, not specially provided for, 
40 per cent. 

Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted 
to and attached to carding machines or to 
parts thereof at the time of importation, when 
manufactured with round iron or untempered 
round steel wire, 10 per cent. When manufac- 
tured with tempered round steel wire, or with 
plated wire or other’than round iron or steel 
wire, or with felt face, or wool face, or rubber 
face cloth containing wool, 35 per cent. 

Jacquard designs on ruled paper, or cut on jac- 
quard cards, and parts of such designs, card- 
board and bristo! board, press boards or press 
papers, paper hangings with paper back or 
composed wholly or in chief value of paper, 25 
per cent. 

Needles for knitting or sewing machines, latch 
needles, crochet needles, and tape needles, 
knitting and all other needles not specially 
provided for, 20 per cent. 

Embroidering machines, and lace-making ma- 
chines, including machines for making lace 
curtains, nets, or nettings, 25 per cent. 

Articles not specially provided for, if composed 
wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, 
copper, brass, nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, 
or other metal. but not plated with gold or 
silver, and whether partially or wholly manu- 
factured, 20 per cent 





Autumn Meeting of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 


ual meeting of the’ Nationa! at the Hotel Chalfonte, finely situated on 
Cotton Manufacturers was’ the Board Walk, facing the ocean and cen- 
N. J., from September  trally located for all points of attraction. 


EDWIN FARNUM GREENE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


20th to October 2nd. Nearly two hundred The many features of interest in this 
members and guests. including about thirty 
ladies, were regi 


The headquarters of the convention were’ the business meetings and the attendance at 
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the latter was not what it should have been 
n justice to the excellent program which 


jad been prepared and which merited 


greater 
larger numbers. 
that 
papers presented through the textile press 


appreciation by the presence of 
It is well recognized, how- 


ever, wide publicity is given to the 


ALBERT E. 


DUNCA®, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THI 


At the opening session of the convention 
on Tuesday evening the Convention was 
Atlantic City by Daniel H. 
Bell, city clerk of Atlantic City, and on the 
part of the Business Men’s League, by J. W. 
Salus, its These gentlemen 
painted in graphic terms the charms of the 


welcomed to 


president. 


NATIONAI 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


and in the printed “transactions” of the 
Association. The autumn meeting naturally 
[ nature than the 
meeting in the spring, giving an 
/pportunity of getting together, meeting old 
friends, making new acquaintances and en- 


partakes more of a social 


annual 


joving the chance for recreation and out- 
door amusement which the autumn conven- 
tion presents. 


9° 


a cordial 
Duncan, vice-president 


“City-by-the-Sea” and extended 


Albert E. 


af the Association, responded most 


welcome. 
appro- 
priately and in a bright vein of humor 
President Greene then delivered his open- 
short and to the 


; mak- 


try- 


ing address, which was 


point. The underlving thought was 


ing the best of the present situation and 


ing to meet new conditions with a1 pti- 
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mistic spirit anJ determination to give the 


pew tariff a fair trial. 


At the conclusion of the president’s ad- 


dress, the president and the guests of the 
Association held a reception for the mem- 
bers and their guests, which was followed 
by light refreshments. This served to bring 
the members together socially at the begin- 
of the session and was well attended. 

second session on Wednesday, 
Secretary Woodbury read the paper on 
“Dacca Muslins” presented by E. N. Murti, 

Madras, India. 

Thomas Aspinall, a manufacturing and 
consulting chemist of Bolton, England, was 
present and read his interesting paper on 
for Cotton Warps”. There was 
some discussion on Mr. Aspinall’s paper and 
he was asked to explain several points fur- 
ther, particularly in regard to the use of 
tallow. 

In the absence of D. E. Douty, his paper 
on “Results of Moisture Testing’”’ was pre- 
sented by the secretary. 

The second report of the Committee on 
Conditioning of Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
which was expected to be read at this ses- 
sion, was not ready in time for the meeting 
and will appear in the “Transactions of the 
Association”. It is understood that the re- 
port wili recommend the importance and 
of conditioning tests for cotton 
and will suggest that the United States Con- 
ditioning & Testing Co. of New York City 
might be appointed the official testing house. 

The third session, on Wednesday after- 
noon, was a short one as L. H. Kunhardt’s 

m “Pr&cautions for Safety in Fac- 
was the only one read by the 
in person. The paper on “The 
Spinning Industry in Russia” did 
ot arrive in time for presentation and 
be published in “Transactions”. A very 
valuable contribution came from Professor 


ning 


At the 


“Sizing 


necessity 


wil 


land, on “Permanent Fire-proofing of Cot- 
Goods,” to which he has given much 
attention and the satisfactory result of his 
experiments gives to the general public a 
process which has already in England re- 
sulted in greater safety in the use of cotton 
dress materials. particularly flannelets. The 


ton 


paper on “Industrial Accidents: Their Com- 
pensation and Prevention,” by Carl M. Han- 
sen, touches on a subject that should have 
the careful consideration of every manufac- 
turer. When the legislatures of most of the 
manufacturing states are hastening to pass 
labor laws without careful consideration of 
their need or effect, it is the duty of manu- 
facturers to avail themselves of all the infor- 
mation on this subject that can be used to 
show the true facts and the real needs. Mr 
Hansen’s paper is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on this subject. 

The fourth session on Thursday morning 
opened with William Whittam’s paper on 
“The New Tariff and Foreign Competition”. 
The advice that Mr. Whittam had to give 
was that American manufacturers must 
study their competitors’ methods of selling 
and distributing their products, for in that 
direction lay the greatest opportunity for 
efficiency and reduction of expense between 
the manufacturer and the consumer. The 
definite suggestion he made was for the 
establishment of a central textile exchange 
on the lines of the Manchester Cotton Ex- 
change. 

R. M. Miller, Jr., asked what Mr. Whittam 
thought of the effect of the new tariff and he 
said that he thought fine counts would be 
affected first and coarse counts last. One 
reason that England sold fine counts so 
much cheaper than we could make them was 
because fine count mills restricted their 
product to a very few numbers, some mills 
running entirely on one count, while our 
fine count mills have a wider range. . 

Mr. Lord inquired as to further details in 
regard to the expense of handling goods by 
agents who sold for the weavers, stating 
that, if these agents were simply middlemen 
between the weavers and the converters, the 
4 per cent. charge, covering discount and 
broker’s commission, was no advantage over 
the American practice, so there would hardly 
be any economy there. 

Clinton H. Scovell’s paper was aimed to 
point out the basis of the new idea underly- 
ing the present modern methods of profes- 
sional accountants. While recognizing the 
necessity and the value of accounting merely 
from the auditing point of view, the greatest 
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benefit of the new methods of cost keeping 
and clear accounting lay in the fact that they 
were essential aids to efficient mill manage- 
ment and should be designed to keep the 
manager in daily touch with the productton 
of his mill and expenses and costs of every 
department. W. F. Parish presented a 
paper bearing on “Recent Developments in 
Lubrication,” due to the use of the new 
Southern Crudes of heavy specific gravity. 
While his paper was very largely of a tech- 
nical nature, the main point he brought out 
was that the heavy crudes possess great 
lubricating value. 

The fifth and last session was held on 
Thursday evening. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Greene, Vice-President Duncan took 
the chair. 

At this session the election of new mem- 
bers took place. The members, a list of 
whom appears elsewhere, were unanimously 
elected. The Committee on Resolutions, of 
which Frederick A. Flather was chairman, 
presented its report, which extended the 
thanks of the Association to those who had 
participated to make it a success. The prin- 
cipal feature of the evening session was an 
illustrated talk on the “Advantages of Com- 
mercial Motor Cars in Cotton Manufacture,” 
by Day Baker. The stereopticon views of 
motor trucks in actual use in cotton mill 
yards demonstrated what was actually being 
done in this way and showed what rapid 
steps had been made in the past few years in 
these lines. George S. Pope presented a 
paper on “Purchasing Coal under Specifica- 
tions” and Dudley Willcox on “The Care of 
Belts in Cotton Mills”. i 

The various addresses, delivered at the 
convention, are presented in the following 
pages. 

A number of Southern manufacturers were 
present including members of the National 
Council which is composed of delegates from 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. A Council meeting was 
held on Wednesday evening attended by 
Messrs. Cramer, Cone, Tyson and Bryant 
representing the American and Messrs. 
Greene, Duncan, Hobbs and Woodberry 


representing the National Association. Sev- 


eral subjects of importance were considered, 
but no definite conclusions reached. An- 
other meeting will be held soon, when it is 
expected that some important measures in 
connection with the administrative features 
of the new tariff bill may be announced. 

The majority of the New England mem- 
bers, about one hundred in number, made 
the trip to Atlantic City with the special ex- 
cursion party under the management of the 
Raymond-Whitcomb Company Private 
cars were attached to the Fall River boat 
train from Boston Monday evening and on 
the arrival of the boat in New York, the 
party was transferred to a steamer which 
carried them down the harbor and bay to 
Atlantic Highlands, where a special train 
was waiting to carry them over the Shore 
Line to Atlantic City, which was reached in 
time for luncheon. This trip was a pleasant 
feature as the weather was fine and every 
arrangement made for comfort. The return 
journey was made by a special train from 
Atlantic City to New York Monday morning 
and then by Fall River Boat to Boston. 

While the weather was not all that could 
be wished for, there was enough sunshine to 
give those making their first visit a proper 
impression of the attractions of Atlantic 
City. The program had been arranged so 
that portions of each day should be free for 
amusement. While there were no special 
social features arranged at the headquarters 
hotel after the opening night, there were 
social gatherings in large numbers at the 
“Million Dollar Pier,” Ofd Vienna and 
“Barneys” which at times almost took on an 
official character so representative and nu- 
merous was the attendance at these evening 
sessions. Several special programs were 
planned in honor of the Association by en- 
terprising amusement managers and souve- 
nirs distributed ranging scarf 
pins to live guinea pigs. 

The Committee on Meeting consisted of 
Messrs. Churchill Hungerford, Chairman; 
George A. Ayer, Dr. Edward W. France, 
Simon Friedberger, Earl S. Jenckes, William 
H. Loftus, William L. Lyall, George F. 
Steele and William T. Westerman 

This committee also had charge of 
golf contests for the cups offered by 


from pearl 


the 
the 
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Board of Government to be played for at the 
autumn meeting. 

he golf links are at the Country Club 
several miles distant, and on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday afternoons many of the 
members went over the course in competi- 
tion for these cups. 

The heavy rain storm on Thursday after- 
noon gave rise to conditions which makes it 
necessary for a full meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Meeting to be held before announce- 


ment of results can be made. 


A ROUI 


ymmittee will decide whether there 
will be a strict interpretation of the rule that 


The Ch 
in medal tournament play, a player is dis- 
qualified for stopping more than five minutes 
on account of rain. 
darkness of 


In the downpour and 
the thunder-squall late in the 
afternoon, several of the players sought 
shelter from the storm 

The 


two different teams of 


annual base ball the 
3ase Ball 
afternoon 
Blues put 
indicating 
that the rumors of secret practice had not 


game between 
the Textile 
Association was played Thursday 
at Inlet Park. The Reds and the 
up a better game than last year, 


The score of 16 
to 14 in favor of the Blues shows that there 


been altogether unfounded. 


was something doing in each of the five inn- 
which The game 
called, not because of the exhaustion of the 
players, many of whom were good for one or 
two innings more, but on account of rain. 
The pitchers’ reputation for speed and won- 
derful curves had preceded them and no one 
in the entire aggregation was willing to as- 
sume the catcher’s job for either team. It 
was therefore necessary to engage special 


ings was 


were played. 


A 
Petit tt 


—~ a 


OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS ON THE CHALFONTE VERANDA STEPS 


local talent of a dusky hue who were willing 
to undertake the task of stopping the balls 
even if they could not catch them. 
The lineup was as follows: 
BLUES 
Slocum, cf. 
Mumford, ss. p. 
Richardson, 3b. p. 
Mackay, rf 
Marvin, 2b 
Emerson, lf. p 
Riley, p, 3b 
Cooper, 1b, capt. 
Glennon, rf. ss. 
Bones, c. 


REDS 
Bryant, 3b 
Davis, ss 
Mitchell, 2b 
Hatch, 1b 
Steele, rf. capt 
Bunker, cf 
Burghardt, p. 
Havey, rf 


Tambo, c 


Some of the performers proved to be real 
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plavers and the adherents of each team were 
kept busy in applauding the hits and runs. 
Frank B. Kenney, who umpired the game, 
handed out justice with impartiality to both 
sides, at least to such an extent that there 
was no kicking and everybody was happy 
The Blues win for the second time the honor 
f holding for the coming year the cup pre- 
sented by Fibre and Fabric. 

Besides the satisfaction of providing enter- 
tainment for their fellow members and en- 
joying the game for its own sake, each 
plaver this vear received a_ substantial 
form of a silver clothes 
The cup offered by L. T. Shurtleff of 
the Pairpoint Corporation, New Bedford, for 
the player having the best individual average 
was awarded to Thomas I. Glennon. 


souvenir in the 
brush. 


In an 
aggregation of stars it was difficult to reach 
1 decision, but Glennon’s average on the 
total number of bases secured by his hits 
] roved to be the best. 

At the annual meeting of the Textile Base 
Ball Association R. N. 


president for the 


Mackay was elected 
Krank Bb. 


I sal Cl ck ° 


coming year, 

I\enney, vice-president, and I’. L. 

treasurer. 

[he captains for the teams chosen for the 
coming year were Thomas F. Glennon and 
John R. Mitchell. 

NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 
Active Membership 

Daniel E. Douty, General Manager United States 
Conditioning & Testing Co., 340 Hudson St., 
New York City. 

Alexis E. Lubchenco, Chief Expert on Cotton 
Culture, Agricultural Institute of Moscow, 
Agricultural Institute, Moscow, Russia 

Charles R. Marvin, Superintendent Lewiston 
3leachery & Dye Works, Lewiston, Me 

Allan McNab, Jr., Treasurer The Draycott Mills 
and The Touraine Company, 60 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Richardson P. Richardson, Assistant to Superin 
tendeiit Empire Cotton Mills, P. O. Box 261. 
Welland, Ontario, Canada. 

Charles L. Gilliland, Treasurer 
Co., Chester, Pa 


Aberfoyle Mfg. 


Associate Membership 
Arthur C. Almy, President Arthur C. Almy Com- 
pany, &9 State St., Room 30, Boston, Mass 
Harry L. Bailey, Wellington, Sears & Co., 93 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Joseph F. Cornwell, Cotton Broker, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


John P 


William R. Davenport, Salesman Mason Machine 
Works, Oak St., Taunton, Mass. 

Carl M. Hansen, Secretary Department of Acci- 
dent Prevention, Workmen's Compensation 
Service Bureau, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Ne ¥. 

H. Kunhardt, Vice-President and 
Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Co., 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass 

Ernest T. Manson, Head Representative Textile 

Dept., American Felt Co., 103 Bedford St 


Boston, Mass. 


Engineer 
Insurance 


MEMBERS AND GUESTS PRESENT 
Connecticut 

William H. Buckley, superintendent 

; ind Mrs. Buckley. 
Samuel T. Butterworth, superi: 

Mills Corporation, Plainfield 
Grosvenor Ely, treasurer, 

Jewett City. 


Del: \ 


superint 
and Mrs 


Earl S 


Jencke S, 
ns & Cex 


George: 
ll, Atlanta 
Whittier, treasurer, i r M 


hoc chee 


! Coburn, agent, Ar 
Mrs. Coburn, Lewiston 

Charles W. Dennett, Old ( 
Henry D. Lord, Saco-Lows 

C. R. Marvin, Lewiston 

T. B. Stevenson, Augusta 


Massachu 
Boston 


general m 


Frank H. Burt. 
Robert Burgess, 

ind Mrs 
( “hase, 
Childs, 


r, Maverick Mil 
Burgess, East Boston 

3oston. 

; Boston 

Melvin H. Coffin, Leigh & Butler. B 


SG A 
F. H. 
James A. Cooper, Whitin Machine 
Mrs. Cooper, Whitinsvill 
Thomas G. Cox, Mason Macl 
Leonard W. 
starch Co., Boston. 
George A. Cutter, Cell Drier 
Mrs. Cutter, Taunton 
Frederick A. Flather, 
Boston 
J Marston, Boston 
Luther G. Goodrich, Barber-Colman Co 
J. Fred Havey, Saco-Lowell 
Havey, Lowell 
imes Carlton Howe, vice-j 
Shops, Boston. 
George P. Grant, Jr., 
1 Mrs. Grant, Fitchburg 


Cronkhite, 


Shops, 
president, 


treasurer, Gran 
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treasurer, Pacific Mills. 
Greene & Co., 


Greene, 


rckwood, 


Edwin Farnham 
and president, Li 
3uston. 

S. Harold Greene, 
Corp., Boston 

Frank B. Kenney, T. C 
Kenney, Lowell 

Nathaniel Kinsman, Jr., 
Boston. 

Henry G. Lord, Textile World Record, Boston 
Stephen C. Lowe, agent, John Hetherington & 
Sons, Ltd., Boston 
Henry Marsh, Richards, 

Boston. 

Fred W. Steele; agent, Fisher Manufacturing Co., 
Fisherville. 

William G. Nichols, general 
Cotton Mills, Boston 
Frank L. Nagle, Textile World Record, Boston 

J. P. Smith, Fall River 

Arnold C. Gardner, treasurer, 
New Bedford 

Thomas F. Glennon, agent, Quissett 
Mrs. Glennon, New Bedford. 

William E. Hatch, president, New Bedford Textile 
School. 

Franklin W. 
Boston. 

Thomas Hopkinson, Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile 
Works, and Mrs. Hopkinson, Fall River. 

F. C. Bryant, G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg. 

H. K. Jackson, Boston. 

Frank B. Comins, treasurer, American Moistening 
Co.., Boston 

Allen McNab, jr., Lancaster Mills, Clinton. 

Frederick B. Macy, treasurer, Soule Mills, New 
Bediord. 

L. H. Kunhardt, Boston. 
] Firth, president, 
‘o., Boston. 

Imer G. Childs 
Childs, Boston 

Sidney B. Paine, Genera! Electric Co., Boston. 

Frederic W. Parks, G. M. Parks & Co., Fitchburg. 

William R. Noone, Jos. Noone’s Sons Co., 
Boston. 

Charles J. O’Malley and Mrs. O’Malley, 

Mrs. A. A. Entwistle, Lowell. 

Miss L. M. Stevens, Lowell 

E. T. Manson, Boston. 

G. D. Thayer, Crompton 
Works, Worcester 

R. N. Mackey. Stafford Co., Readville. 

Frederick H. Bishop. general manager, Universal 
Winding Co., Mrs. and Miss Bishop, Boston. 

D. Bowne, Jr., Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Boston. 

W. S. Pepperell, Hopedale 

James Lawrence, Jr., Boston. 

Charles M. Mumford, Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Newton Center, Mass. 

Albert Walton, General Electric 
Walton, Boston 

bert H. Green, Lowell. 
l. Shurtleff, Pairpoint Corporation, and 
Shurtleff. New Bedford. 


treasurer, The Lawton Mills 
Entwistle Co., and Mrs. 


Choremi, Benachi & Co., 


Atkinson & Haserick, 


agent, International 


Manomet Mills, 
Mill, and 
Mills, 


Hobbs, president, Arlington 


American Moistening 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co., and Mrs. 


3oston. 


& Knowles Loom 


Garrett 


Co., and Mrs. 


Mrs 
Charles P. Slocum, Corn Products Refining Co., 


nd Mrs. Slocum, Boston. 


Smith, William Firth, Boston. 

George F. Steele, General Electric Co., Boston. 

Wallace I. Stimpson, Draper Co., and Mrs. Stimp- 
son, Hopedale. 

James Strang, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. 

Philip C. Sullivan, Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Indian Orchard. 

C. J. H. Woodbury, secretary and treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
and the Misses Alice P., Laura B., and Louise 
Woodbury, and Mrs. Woodbury. 

E. Howard Bennett, Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
Boston, 

E. T. Fowler, 
Westfield, 

George W. 
Andover. 

Jerome T. Rutledge, agent, Army and Navy Cot- 
ton Duck Co., Wilkinsonville. 

Robert S. Wallace, Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitch- 
burg. 

E. E. Palmer, Boston. 

G. E. Richardson, Boston. 

Clinton H. Scovell, Boston. 

Day Baker; General Vehicle Co. 


Joseph J. 


treasurer, Foster Machine Co., 


Towne, and Mrs. Towne, North 


New Hampshire 
William H. Cadwell, agent, Jackson Co., and Mrs. 
Cadwell, Nashua. 
M. F. Foster and Mrs. Foster, Milford. 
Mrs. F. D. Bartlett and R. C. Bartlett, Milford. 


New Jersey 
W. B. Dill, Atlantic City. 


William L. Lyall, treasurer, Brighton Mills, and 
Mrs. Lyall, Passaic. 

New York 

C. N. Burghardt, New York. 

Theodore H. Price, New York. 

G. M. MacNider, New York. 

Alex. S. Whittam, New York. 

George W. Neville, Stephen M. Weld & Co.. and 
Weld & Neville. New York. 

Franklin Van Winkle, New York. 

Albert Greene Duncan, treasurer, Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Co., and Harmony Mills Co., 
Cohoes. 

Gordon Bunker, New York. 

John R. Mitchell, president, Mitchell-Bissell Co.. 
New York. 

J. L. Kraus, New York. 

Wm. McEnerney, New York. 

Carl M. Hanson, New York. 

V. E. Carroll, C. H. Clark, C. W. Fisher and S. 
H. Steele, Textile Manufacturers’ Journal, 
New York. 


North Carolina 

Ceasar Cone, Greensboro. 

Stuart W. Cramer and Mrs. Cramer. Charlotte. 

Samuel F. Patterson, treasurer, Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids. 

A. W. Lattee, Charlotte. 

R. M. Miller, Jr., president, Elizabeth Mills, Char- 
lotte 

S. B. Tanner, president, 
leen 


Henrietta Mills, Caro- 
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B. Bryant, secretary and treasurer, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Chariotte 


Rhode Island 

Phillips, president, 
Machinery Co., Providence. 

Chester W. Smith, Providence. 

E. A. Rusden, general manager, Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence. 

Edward J. McCaughey, secretary, Home 
Dye Works, Pawtucket 

Alexander S. West, U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
and Mrs. West, Providence. 

J. Henry Thorpe, U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Providence. 

W. H. Smith, treasurer, Cadoza Lace Co., and 
Mrs. Smith, Pawtucket. 

Ezra Dixon, president, Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Co., Bristol. 

William Halliwell, agent, Lawton 
and Mrs. Halliwell, Woonsocket. 

Albert H. Goff, D. Goff & Son, and Mrs 
Pawtucket. 


George C Textile-Finishing 


Bleach & 


Spinning Co., 


Goff, 


Pennsylvania 
Elmer L. Cuthbertson, Philadelphia. 
Robert Krook, Philadelphia. 
Roland Gerry, assistant general sales agent. Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Walter M. Hodson, Mallison Rope Works, Phila 
delphia. 
Harry W. Butterworth, H. W. 
Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
-o. C. Hetzel, president, Geo. C. 
Chester. 
Joseph R. Grundy, W. H. Grundy Co., Bristol 
Churchill Hungerford, president, Hungerford & 
Terry, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Walter W. Sibson, Philadelphia Dyeing Machinery 
Co. 


Martin P 


Butterworth & 


Hetzel Co., 


Glynn, Cannon Mills, Philadelphia 

Carl A. Baer, Philadelphia. 

Geo. B. Mitchell, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Walter M. Hodson, Philadelphia. 

Theodore F. Miller, Stead & Miller Co., Philadel 
phia. 

Robert P 
phia 

Wm. T. Westerman and Howard T. Westerman. 
Ontario Spinning Co., Philadelphia. 

John P. Wood, William Wood & Co., Phila lel 
phia. 
R. West and Mrs. West, Philadelphia. 
C. Noble, Philadelphia. 


Smith, Smith, Drum & Co., Philadel- 


South Carolina 

tllison A. Smyth, president, Pelzer Manufacturing 
Co., Greenville. 

A. F. McKissick, president, Grendel Mills, Green- 
wood. 

Vermont 

Reuben A. Cooke, treasurer, Queen City Cotton 

Co., and Mrs. Cooke, Burlington. 


England 


Th Aspinwall, Bolton 


lomas 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
EDWIN FARNHAM GREEN! i 
Treasurer Pacific Mills, 70 Kilby St., Boston, 

Che textile industry has for some years 
facing a very serious crisis in the way of taritf 

ision [he change in administration made 
certain and we are now to enter a period 
ation under the new condition. 

I should like to consider at this tim 
briefly, a few aspects of this situation. It is ; 
haps hardly fair to say that all of the business hes 
itation in the past few months has been due t 
prospect of a change in the tariff, for the 
money market, wars and prospective wars a 
and at home, and the proposed monetary | 
tion in this country has contributed much 
curtailment in business in the way of restric 
credits and general caution. However, it is 
to assume that in the textile busimess, where 
very radical cut is to be made in duties on 
ports, the hesitation is due largely to 
changes. Frankly, the best informed 
turers do not feel that they know just wha 
effect will be. Naturally, they look with al 
any such radical change as is being made, 
sibly the high efficiency of our mills and the 
parative proximity of the markets may en 
to compete successfully with the foreigner 
any event, it is certain that competition 
abroad will be much keener and a very seri 
factor with which to reckon. If in spite 
‘ompetition we are able to operate successfully 
and by that I mean continue to pay fair wages and 
carn a reasonable return on the capital invested 
and do so over a period of years, we cannot com- 
plain. What I fear most is that the worst will 
come at once. The mills of Europe are as 
whole fairly well employed, particularly in En 
land on cotton goods, and it may be true that 
American mills can continue to do business 
moderate profit in spite of increased import 
but when the business is depressed abroad the 
valorem tariff will fail to give the same pr 
tion as with high prices at the very time when 
American mills need protection most. It 
that I fear trouble. 

We are, however, an optimistic people 


should enter on the new era as cheerfully 
be, having full confidence that if in spite 
best efforts the new tariff proves an undue burden, 
the government in Washington will see its mis- 


take and make reasonable changes. In the mean- 
time, it behooves us to see that any just criticism 
of inefficiency cannot be faid at our door. We be- 
lieve that the industry as a whole is highly efficient 
within the limits of American conditions 

Let me consider briefly comparative conditior 
here and abroad. The most important que 
of wages I considered in my address in B 
last spring and will not attempt here to poit 
the fact that the wages paid in the textile 
try are much higher here than our critics w 
have the public believe and, on the average 
twice as high as abroad. I think it is sufficient! 
clear also by this time that one of the mo 
serious handicaps with the American mills is 
first cost of a cotton or worsted mill, as 
nearly twice what it is abroad. This necessit 
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due almost 


this country 


I have 


except to ask the public 


when forcing us into 


rels mills. As ca 
only a question of 
I lso the high 
laborer, which 
American 
to 
mills 
market where tl 
raw material 
lls in this 
m of expense 
cost of producti 
are located largely 
Manchester or Bradiord. 
ing in this country means 
and officers and yet th 
moderate 
igo to compare 
or treasurer’s 
mills, including the 
es of the officer I found that such expense 
raged about one-half of one per cent. of the 
sales This d not seem an unreasonable 
unt. Moreover, those of us who are familiar 
country know that the 
expense is very moderate as compared with 
of selling other articles, although it is 
I exact cost of the distribu- 
len goods on account 
wide distributior 
r three hands 
timate consumer. The ex 
li its product is very mod 
goods mills sell their produ 
less than two per cen 


) 
1 
i 


¢ execut 
several New Ens 


the conditions of the 


get at 


Many grey 
a total cost 


‘rfect that a visitor to Lai 
large business done at a minimum of ex 
and J know the American cotton manufac- 
most eager to profit by this example, but 
ily fair in judging of the results that we 
ful i yn the conditions under 


to be done here in 


ly true 


he textile industry and 


a j hundred years 
ugh the very intensity of such competition 
work out most of the economies that were pos 
We are, however, only human and perhaps 
the very age of the industry may be a disadvan 
In any event, every effort will be made to 
carry forward the business just as economically as 
possible and to give the new tariff bill a fair trial 
In passing may I say a word on the question 
scientific management Any observant outsider 
can in a casual visit to our mills see ways of econ- 
omizing, as they think, but those of us who have 
been in the business realize that there are com 
plex conditions to contend with. I see no reason 
why the efficiency engineer has not just as much 


fa niare 4 imauctri r 
tap aceé 1 the iUISL i wo 


not reasonable to assume that an industry 
ly competitive as tl 
ished for nearly one 


would, 


sible? 


tage 


d as a lawyer or 


the lubricating properties 


mechanical engineer. We cannot allow either 
to run our business. Undoubtedly helpful sugges 
tions and criticisms can be made upon methods by 
men who have had a wide experience in various 
lines of industry and in different sections of the 
country. The trouble is that the profession is 
largely discredited by some who have gone into 
this work after making a failure of their own bus- 
As I have pointed out, the textile industry 
s an old one, an possibly because of this very 
act it is restricted by precedents and traditions of 
which we-are not fully aware. A man therefore 
who has made a study of methods in the steel and 
electrical business, which have been the creation 
recent years, may have some helpiul sugges- 
ns for the cotton manufacturer 
Much as we may feel discouraged at the present 
moment, we have passed through hard times be- 
sre and possibly the effect may not be as disas- 
US as some believe. In any event, we are 
going forward with courage, believing in thx 
energy, ability and efficiency of the American 
manufacturer and laborer and in the fairness 
the American people in the long run 


inece 
Ness. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LUBRICATION WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE USE OF 
SOUTHERN CRUDES 


By WILLIAM F. PARISH, Manager, Lubricating Divis 
The Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York, N. Y 
The value of scientific observations in regard t. 
of mineral oils upo: 


WILLIAM F, PARISH 


testing machines in the laboratories of our large 
technical schools is not open to question. These 
when properly conducted and when the ob- 
servations are rightly interpreted, lead to conclu- 
sions that can be of very great benefit to manu- 
acturers in general. Outside of the laboratory, in 


tests, 
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verage mill or shop, it is quite possible to 
ure results showing the actual frictional losses 
to the use of various oils upon single machines 
groups of machines, and these results, if the 
sts are controlled by careful, trained observers, 
1 be of such a nature that reliable data will be 
‘ured in regard to the actual frictional effect 
each set of lubricants tested. Quite naturally, 
rking in the shop or mill under practical con- 
ns, many factors influence these results. These 
are not, in nearly all cases, possible to 
or eliminate; for instance, in cotton mill 
ing the influence exerted upon the power by 
the relative humidity and the temperature is very 
mg. This subject has been dealt with at con- 
lerable length in a paper I presented before this 
\ssociation on April 25, 1906, published in Volume 
f the Transactions. 

In a laboratory where a single testing machine 

under observation, all influences can be con- 

lled and the results obtained on such a ma- 
hine, operated under test conditions, have a con- 
siderable scientific value. 

\s to the general laws governing lubrication, 

ese have been well established by such investi- 
gators as Dr. Thurston, Dr. Woodbury, Dr. 
Mabery, Dr. Holde and Dr. Engier. The rule is 
hat within limits a reduction in the viscosity of 

lubricant will bring about a reduction in the co- 
efficient of friction, or a reduction in temperature 

1 in lost power. Most of the resistance or lost 

wer in running machinery is caused by the in- 

rnal friction or the fluid friction in the lubricant 
ed, assuming that an average condition with an 
verage oil ts under consideration. It is only oc- 
asionally, through the use of a very improper oil 

r lack of feed of a proper oil, that actual metal 
wear on properly constructed bearings takes 
place. Wherever bearings are flooded, or where 

proper working oil film is maintained, a very 
large proportion of the frictional loss is directly 
due to the internal, fluid friction of the oil itself, 
and this can be influenced one way or another 
along certain prescribed lines 

In my paper on the Economic Possibilities of 
Good Lubrication, Volume 84, of the Transactions 

April 17, 1908, the results of twenty power tests 
vere given. The average reduction in the total 
power of fifteen textile mills was 8.90 per cent., 
the lowest reduction being 2.50 per cent., and the 
highest 15.90 per cent. of the total load. The 
greatest proportion of this saving was due largely 
to the difference in viscosity between the different 
sets of oils tested. 

In working entirely with Paraffine Base Oils, 
the co-efficient of friction, or the power factor, is 
influenced directly in proportion to the rise and 
fall of the viscosity of the oil used, always within 
he limits of speed and pressure. Working with 
ils made from the new Southern or Texas As- 
phaltic Base Crudes the same general rule also 
applies, 

I have the honor now to present for the first 
time scientific and practical tests and investiga- 
tions which show that, while the general law of the 
relation of viscosity to power is applicable to 
lubricants made from any one crude or classifica- 
tion of crude, a modification is necessary when 
tests on oils made from the Paraffine Base Crudes 


are compared with tests 
new Texas Base Crudes 

That is, while a 
Paraftine Base Oils can be btat 
with a Paraffin 
viscosity, the same lower reading can btained 
by using a higher viscosity Asphaltic Bass 
Oil. This technical feature of the Texas Base Oils 
is of the utmost importance, not only from a 
scientific, but from a practical standpoint 

[hese latter oils have been developed by a 
method employed by one of the most important 
refiners of that crude, and wherever these 
ticular oils are necessary to be 
paper, they will be referred to under the 
trade name Texaco, with the name of th 
ticular oil as a means of identificati 
future investigators 

The following cases will 
the modification of the 
referred to above. 

(Mr. Parish then describes several tests 
nical detail. ] 


Lower? 


power 


conditions lower 


| 


par- 
described in this 
general 
: 


e par- 


is ea3? 
indicate qu 


original establish 


CONCLUSIONS 

[he series of tests described in case No. 1 are 
very conclusive. These experiments were made 
for the purpose of securing data which would 
show the effect of flow of oil upon the power— 
fortunately two sets of oils were used for the 
series of tests and these oils, undoubtedly un- 
known to the operators, were of widely different 
sources Of origin. The facts established by the 
series of tests, combined with a knowledge of what 
the two oils were made from (which is indicated 
entirely from the gravity and temperature tests on 
each sample tested, Jow gravity with compara- 
tively lower Flash, Fire asd Chill tests indicating 
the Asphaltic Base Oil), allowed the use of the 
data in showing scientifically the fact that a 
heavier Asphaltic Base Oil would produce a lower 
co-efficient of friction than a lighter Paraffine 
Base Oil. This is shown all through the five 
tests at different bearing pressures and rates of 
feed of the lubricant. 

The results of case No. 2 prove that 
temperature to the bearing is secured by 
heavier Asphaltic Base Oijl as i 
lighter Paraffine Base Oil. The test also shows 
that the rule, that lowering the viscosity of an oil 
made from any one particular base will 
lower temperature to be shown on the 
under observation must be modified. T] 
very interesting, as it shows the basic principal of 
the original rule of lubrication as well as the 
change in ideas that is required by the introduc- 
tion of the new Southern Base Oil 


compared 


cause a 
bearing 


nis test 1s 


ADVANTAGES OF COMMERCIAL MOTOR CARS 
IN COTTON MANUFACTURE 
Illustrated by Stereopticor 
By DAY BAKER, District Manager 


pany, Incorporated, 84 State St., Bost 


Genera 


Somewhat over four years ago 
at Boston, listened with patience 
of a paper, which on request I prey 
Mill Yard Transportation Problem. 
At the time the first paper on 
portation was presented in 1900, 
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had attempted the us« 
yard work, but since 
| motor trucks, espe 
electric power, has in- 
states with a steady, 


ated with some of the mill 
f motor vehicles in the 
which section it is my 

many of the manu 
at believer in illustrations 

i motor vehicles per- 
service seem to be far more con- 

practical mill man than pages of 
arguments. Therefore, it is with 
the illustrations are shown to give 


meet 


graphs 


1e evidence to substantiate the 


DAY BAKER 


ya e problems of transportation en- 
n handling the actual raw material, ma- 

proeess, and the finished goods, but in 

ntingent parts of mill work there also 

us calls for transportation of some 

work can usually be much better 

vehicles than by any other method. 

, it was recently arranged that an 

h be applied to one of the yard trucks 

| textile plant. With this electric winch 

ill be pulled out of a freight shed 

motives and gasoline driven vehicles 

are prohibited. This winch will also be used for 
loading heavy The truck will as well be 
used for shifting freight cars around the loading 
platform only a few of the many 
diversified uses to which an electric truck may be 


-ases 
The se are 


applic ; 

Ti bags of wool and other 
raw m r genera supplies, if not deliv ered 
by the the storehouse, must be 


rte 


Perhaps it is then necessary to team it to the 
picker room, tO” start it on its long journey 
through the course of manufacture. 

After being spun into yarn, it may be necessary 
to transfer it to a somewhat distant mill. 

The goods being woven may have to be carted 
to the bleachery, the dye house or the finishing 
departments, and from these to other departments 
or to the storehouse, and perhaps later to the 
freight house. 

Not every mill is so fortunate as to have its 
coal delivered from the railroad cars or boats 
direct to its coal sheds or boiler rooms, and there- 
fore many mills are confronted with the additional 
problem of the transfer of coal from railroad 
and wharves to their own storage, and from there 
to their boiler rooms, many mills making two, and 
some, three transfers. 

After the process of combustion, the remnant of 
the coal (the ashes) must be carted to such places 
as are being filled, or to the dump. Three of New 
England’s large textile mills are making a profit- 
able business of selling their ashes for sidewalk 
construction and filling purposes, making de- 
liveries by motor trucks. 

The material for shipping boxes does not come 
in on wings; it requires hauling to the carpenter 
shop and from there as boxes to the finishing 
room or shipping department. 

The barrels of dye and bleaching materials 
not roll themselves to the storehouse, and from 
there to the dye works or bleachery; they must be 
teamed, and their weight is such that they make 
heavy loads. 

Lumber must be moved to the various places 
around the mill yard where repairs are going on, 
or if construction work is in progress, bricks, 
lime, cement, crushed stone and gravel must t 
carted 

These are some of the many problems that 
front the superintendent of the mill or factory 


TWENTIETH CENTURY METHODS 


lines 


e 


We no longer weave by hand, nor do we travel 
by the stage coach, and as the world moves, so 
the conditions around the factories and mills 
change. Therefore, we should no longer cling to 
the use of brute force for the transfer of heavy 
weights. The lightning subdued by the brain of 
man, and harnessed by the generator and motor. 
now stands ready to do our bidding, better, 
quicker, cheaper, and without the unhygienic con- 
ditions which surround the stable and the horse 

In order to avoid the fire risk entailed with 
steam locomotives, various experiments have been 
made in yard transportation, with compressed air. 
One of the experiments met with considerable 
success at the Plymouth Cordage Works, where 
small locomotives supplied with compressed air 
drew and shifted industrial cars. But this method 
was finally abandoned 

In some instances tracks and industrial cars, 
drawn by small steam locomotives, have been in- 
stalled in the endeavor to better yard transporta- 
tion, but the work of almost any mill is of such 
a varied character that the network of tracks 
required to reasonably cover the routes desired, 
the cost of laying them, and keeping in repair, 
more than offset their apparent saving. And then 
again, it is often desirable to use the mill yard 
vehicles around the town or city, outside of the 
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n property on the public highways. This can- and it must be delivered 
not be done if industrial rail cars are used factors of transportatior 


ONE OF THE TWO-TON GENERAL VEHICLE ELECTRIC TRUCKS IN USE BY 


NASHUA MFG, CO., NASHUA, N. H. 
Hills, bad roads. fre- 
r heavy loads 


ls or ma- 


what method is employed 
quent stops and starts, long routes 
are equal in the demand made on anima 


herefore, trackless transportation in and around 


mills is really what is required. 
In considering any method of transportation 


FIVE-TON DUMPING TRUCK, BUILT FOR COCHECO MILLS, DOYER, N. H 
chines of any kind. The third fa 

is the only one with which the solution 
any easier 


solved the 


there are three things to examine: the road, the 
load and the vehicle. In trackless transportation >i 
the road must be accepted as it exists. In mill portation problems can be made 


work the load must be accepted as it is received, Just as the electric street car has 
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transportation in cities, 
ven truck opened the way 
ht and delivery system around 
yards, and towns and cities. 
2-LECTRIC VEHICLE 


sO 


licle jor trucking and delivery is 
| proposition. It is a machine. 
nachines it can be built to do a given 
f work in a definite time at a certain 

r any known, conditions 
safely carried load in pounds or tons is th2 
mechanical design and construction. 
speed with full load on hard level 
ww much power will be required. 
duration of continuous operation at 


TWO-TON GENERAL VEHICLE 


fied for any conditions 
determined 

The work of moving a ton a mile per hour on 
hard level road is expended in starting it fro 
rest and in overcoming the resistance of the ro 
the tires, the bearings, and electrical circuits 
the air. If the road is not hard or not level, of 
course more work will be required to overcome 
its resistance, or to move the load up a grade. If 
it is necessary to start often from rest more work 
must be done than for continuous motion. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ELECTRIC VEHICLE 

To get the cost of operation of 


e 
vehicles down to the lowest figure the G 
Vehicle Company has adopted methods that 


Its efficiency is easily 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS IN USE BY 


MERRIMAC MFG, CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


rl] 


full load on a hard level determines the amount of 
energy t must be stored in its battery at one 
time. This last condition fixes the size of the 
storage battery. The power and speed required 
determine the size of-the motor and the gear 
ratios, while the total weight affects the tire 
design 

The cost of transportation by electric vehicles 
can be determined just as logically as ‘the cost of 
operation of any other machine. It is merely a 
question measuring the work and measuring 
the cost and placing one against the other. 

Accurate engineering can be applied to the 
problems transportation. with gréater satisfac- 
tion with electric vehicles than any other type. 
Electrical measuring instruments reveal, and 
record, necessary, the condition and perform- 
ance of storage batteries and electric motors. The 
cost of producing electricity is a known quantity. 
The amount of electricity necessary to charge a 
batterv is measurable. The amount of electricity 
delivered to an electric motor by the battery is a 
known quantity, or car measured. The per- 
formance of an electric is accurately speci 


rT) 


ric 


be 


motor 


the design of the entire vehicle and result in 
energy consumption per ton mile far below 
previous figures. 

Simplicity has been one of the great factors in 
obtaining economy and reliability. By referring 
to the illustration entitled “Power Plant of Gen- 
eral Vehicle Electric Truck” you will see that the 
entire motive machinery of the electric truck i 
simplicity itself. Four of the simplest forms 
mechanism: 

“A” a series wound motor, practically the same 
as in use on the thousands of street cars. 

“B” a Morse silent chain, which in practice is 
covered from dust and mud by an aluminum case. 

“C” an enclosed countershaft. 

“D” standard roller chains. 

No gears to change; no clutch; no small parts 
to wear out or break on the road. No reciprocat- 
ing parts. The power movement is all rotary. 
Any mechanic can readily see that with these few 
moving parts the road efficiency must be high, 
which, with the low cost of electricity and the low 
grade of help required to operate, makes a very 
economical vehicle from the owner’s standpoint 


an 


any 


is 
of 
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SELECTION OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES [Transportation by electric hicles is a 
] explain and easy to demonstrate 


The electric vehicle cannot be used profitably 
where it is not needed. Where the work to be atisfaction 
me is less than half the ability of the machine, of the proper equipment, however, depends 


of anyone interested The se 


S$29S499WS4 as 
PEL ELLE LEEPER 
TPhhiL 


’ 


ONE-TON GENERAL VEHICLE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
HAULING FINISHED GOODS 


TlWO-TON TRUCK OPERATING IN A TEN-INCH FALL OF SNOW, Al 
PACIFIC MILL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


proper value may not be derived from the invest- engineering sense of one 


ment lem. 

Where a large number of vehicles are used the ELECTRIC VEHICLE ECONOMY 
advantages of 
ind the efficiency of the service is still m¢ 


improved. 


+ 4 


re vith the horse drawn proposition 
npare that method with the electric 





f electricity become more apparent \s most manufacturing companies are familia 
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it taking into considera snow, all work havoc with the health of the horse 
insurance, stable room, and make the death rate high, the electric truck 
harges, harnesses, blankets, knows no seasons, but keeps constantly at its 
the horse side of the ar- . 
rresponding items against the 
luding electric power at four 
itt hour, the actual economy in 
favor of the electric truck by 22 

cent., according to the size and number of 
operated, and the surrounding conditions. 
yuld be recollected that the electric vehicle 
only the space it occupies. It needs no 
stalls, harness room, bedding platform or 
pit; nor does it require extra equipment 
twice the work that horses drawing the 

capacity per load accomplish 
e the stable man is obliged to keep a sup- 
extra horses to substitute for those which 
ck. disabled, or being shod, it is not neces- 
have extra motor vehicles on hand as 98 
ent. of all causes for delay can be provided 
.dvance and thus prevent or overcome lay- 


to 


r repairs 


ne-story garage, not over 25 by 60 
housed the complete equipment of 
‘les, which will displace and do the work 


yr ten horse-drawn trucks and eighteen to power APPARATUS OF GENERAL VEHICLE ELE TRIC TRUCK 
horses, according to the size of truck and 
method of working horses. One intelligent work the year round, good and bad weather alike 
hanic and a helper can easily care for these Accustomed as most horses are to moving 
nes and keep them in first-class operating freight trains and cars, it is nevertheless a fact 
while the drivers of the horses in a few that quite often a good horse will become fright- 
become proficient operators of electric ened and run away, causing loss not only t 
Notice the economy in stable room and  yehicle, harness and load, but frequently irrep- 
help arably injuring or killing itself or running mate 


TWO-TON ELECTRIC TRUCK ON A 12 4 PER CENT. GRADE AT MANCHESTER, N. H. 


the heat of summer, the chilling rains of | These incidents all go to make the-horse expen- 
and the low temperature of winter, to say sive, and form links in the chain of strong argu- 
of the glare, icy pavements and deep ments for the electric truck 
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ARGUMENTS FAVORING ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


should be 
motor 


\mong the many arguments which 
nsidered in connection with electric 
vehicle work over horse drawn trucks are, first, 
the cleanliness in garage and around the yards 
he vehicles and the motors driving them, run 
ng on very generously proportioned ball and 
lier bearings, which are sealed, oil and dust 
tight, require oiling only once in six months, and 
therefore have not the dirt and hot oil throwing 
proclivities incidental to other forms of motor 
vehicles. Second, the electric method is much 


-heaper, requiring a less nzmber of vehicles, 


VEHICLE 
FREIGHT 


A LARGE FLEET OF GENERAL 
DYE TUBS AND GENERAL 


FIVE OF 


therefore less drivers, and the loading and unload- 
ing crews are or the present. force is kept 
busier. Third, while the current for the charging 
of the batteries is figured in all commercial esti- 
mates on which this argument based at four 
cents per kilowatt hour, it is a fact that most mills 
or factories can operate a small wheel or a small 
engine during the night, furnishing power to 
charge the batteries, or taking current from the 
lighting plant before the peak of the load, utiliz- 
ing power which would otherwise go to waste, 
thus reducing the cost of current to a small frac- 
tion of a cent per kilowatt hour. Fourth, the 
flexibility in the handling, light or heavy loads 
carried with equal ease, the turning of vehicle and 
backing to freight cars, doors or elevators, and 
its ability, on account of occupying only 60 per 
cent. of the space used by the horse drawn vehi- 
cle, flexible steering, and starting and stopping 
devices, to travel in congested yards or buildings. 
Fifth, it can be run into factory buildings, on ele- 
vators, into shipping rooms or freight houses, 
ind on docks and wharves, all of which places are 
barred to the gasoline truck by insurance regula- 
tions, Sixth, and most important, the money in- 


1 
i@ss, 


is 


rRUCKS, 


AT 


93 


will 
with 


vested in electric motor vehicle 
produce a larger dividend, 
present horse than is 
portion of the manufacture 


transportation 
when compared 
earned in any 

d 


yther 


costs, 


INTERIOR TRUCKING 

motor truck for 
ome a demand 
truck to be 
the 
goods in 
buildings, 


With the advent of the electric 
mill and rcad purposes 5 
for a smaller form of electric 
throughout mills and factories 
of transporting raw material 
and finished goods thro 
in the loading of t 


yard 
; used 
purposes 

process 


and t 


for 


gh 


assist 


USED FOR 
MILLS, 


TRANSPORTING PRINT CLOTH, 


PACIFI( LAWRENCE, MASS, 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 

For a number of years the mill 
men, as well as all freight and bag; 
agents, have been looking for some 
the place of hand trucks. To meet tl 
simple form of electric vehicle has | 
in a small size, and is now in i 
factories, depots, freight sheds, and 
piers. Its clearance and radius of action permits 
it to pass through congested places, going forward 
or backward with ease and facility, and capable 
ascending gradients of 20 per cent. On piers and 
1ailway terminals it can deliver its load 
deck of a or within a freight car. Thos 
who travel by the Fall River Line may, on tl 
pier at New York, see in operation over twenty 
five of these little General Vehicle electric trucks 
It will [ interest to n the 
loading from a platform of the same height 
truck platform 

In a warehouse or mill the truck can carry 
load from floor to floor, wherever wanted, with 
degree of celerity otherwise mpossible In 
mill and factory it carries materials direct t 


1 


place where needed, and at tl 


and factors 
termin 


to take 


ve 
s¢ 


ing 


a 
h 
lis deman 

yeen designed 


many mills, 


in 
on steamship 


use 


on the 


ve ssel 


prove ol te system 


as 


time w! 


le preci 


se 
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impossible with moving ap- 
fixed track. At the 
more quickly and far more 
done with the use oi 


same 


an be 


younds has been found the limit 
the widest range of action 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


illustrated is the simplest 
having ir 


The Industrial E 
of all trucks electrically propelled, 
twenty to twenty-five less parts than usual. 
battery and driving mechanism are mounted be- 


Truck 
a 1 


low the platform, which accordingly 1s iree and 
a compact load, but iron 


clear carry not only 
pipe and similar material. 
The operator drives the truck at three 
the speed he would ordinarily walk when pushing 
or pulling a truck, and in addition is carrying tw 
would carry on 
perfect control 
corners or 


to three times the weight he the 


truck. 


can steer it 


over the 


stop it 
end of the truck 


He has 
around 
Standing erect on the 
on the controller and foot on the br: 
possible position to guid 
control his load \s low grade labor is used 
these trucks they must be 
automatic. 
nechanically arranged so that the controller 
) neutral point as soon as the hand is re- 
[he cut-off switch cuts oft 
ot is removed from the 
The brake is spring-operated and 
sets instantly as the foot is removed from the 


brake pedal. It will thus be seen that should an 
r jump or fall from the truck the mechan 
1 at once he truck to a standstill 
the large print works at Lawrence. 
fleet of ten these is used for carrying 
print cloth from the storehouse to the 
machines, and for the carrying of dye 
| room to the machines, and 
tubs. 

of these small electric 

that a saving in 
igh as 70 per cent., has 
ans that the original cost of 
-ared for from the labor appro 
thereafter a 


he is in th est 


operati 


as nearly as possible herefore 


from the lever 


the ywer when the 


p 
brake pedai 


labor, 


machine is 


light has supplanted the 


and gas, and the electric car 
coach and horse car, so will 
ne of the most useful inven- 
the twentieth century, most surely suc 
slow going ox and the expensive horse 
us has entered the motor against the quad- 
all wi witnessed the triumphs 
entive min ver the clumsier resources 
strength will realize that the horse must 


nave 
j 


for science and engi- 
than brute force, and 
electric truck, which 


nomical machine 


METHODS OF COST AND CLEAR ACCOUNTING 
ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT MILL 
MANAGEMENT 


By CLINTON H.’SCOVELL, A. M., C. P. A 


40 Central St., Boston, Mass 


Accounting serves a business in two general 
ways. It must necessarily record transactions 
with outsiders, customers and creditors, and, if it 
is a large corporation with many stockholders, 
there is a similar obligation to keep exact record 
of capital transactions. But an industrial enter- 
prise that aspires to really modern management 
has just as much need for accounting and closely 
elated production records on the internal aspects 
1 the business. In the manufacture of textiles. 


CLINTON H. SCOVELL 
adequate internal accounting is of the 
portance. 

Many textile mills still have an~- accounting 
practice that operates on the principle of an old- 
fashioned “merchandise account;” that is, there is 
an inventory or stock-taking at the beginning of 
a fiscal period, purchases and operating costs are 
charged and the sales credited during the period, 
and only the taking of another inventory reveals 
in any conclusive or accurate way the profits which 
the business has earned. 

By contrast with such a practice, modern indus 
trial accounting records the transfer of values 
from an inventory of raw material, combined with 
labor and overhead expense or burden, through 
what is commonly called “work-in-process” to an 
nventory account for finishing goods, and finally 
0 cost of sales; all with appropriate subdivisions, 

» make this kind of a record easy to keep, and as 


as possible to the operating officials of the 


utmost i1m- 


making an outline for the accounts of anv 
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business, it is common to make a broad classifica- 
ion between balance sheet and loss and gain ac- 
sunts. The balance sheet accounts are assets and 
iabilities (what the businéss owns and what it 
ywes), and the loss and gain accounts are for in- 
come and expense (what ultimately the business 
receives and what it pays out). When all the as- 
sets are accurately stated, and all the liabilities, 
with a comparison of these various items from one 
period to another, the management sees clearly 
whether the mill has too large an investment in 
raw material, work in process, or finished goods. 
Business success depends among other things on a 
right relation with the capital investment, and 
therefore the amount that it is necessary or desir- 
ible to borrow, and not only does a reliable bal- 
nce sheet serve as a guide to the management, 
but it will also be recognized more and more by 
the bankers as the only basis on which their cus- 
ymers may safely borrow, or on which the bank- 
rs in turn may safely lend. 
ASSET ACCOUNTS SHOW HOW MUCH IS 
INVESTED IN THE BUSINESS 


the first place, the accounts should show 
efinitely at all times what the proprietors have 
1 in the business. There should be asset 
sunts for land, buildings, equipment, raw ma- 
l, work in process, and finished product; and 
‘ounting should be in a form that will sup- 
all the necessary information*about the change 
values of these various assets. 
Many textile mills work on a wrong principle 
handling their accounts for plant and equip- 
In times of prosperity the values of the 
unt are written down, or important additions 
made without any corresponding increase in 
e book values. This may be conservative, but 
s wrong in principle and often bad policy, as 
many a management has learned when it became 
lesirable to make a favorable showing of plant 
ilues in connection with the issue of new stocks 
bonds. It is furthermore true that unless some 
ccurate account is kept of plant values, the man 
agement does not know how much plant or equip 
nent is devoted to a particular department and 
therefore what the real costs of manufacturing are. 
On the other hand, if the business is not pros 
sus frequently no provision of any kind is made 
depreciation, although it must be admitted that 
ldings and equipment deteriorate. They may 
kept in repair, and for a long time they may be 
s efficient in use as a new plant, but the time will 
‘me when it will not be good policy to make any 
ire repairs; either because the general deteriora- 
has been so serious that repairs will not re 
re the original efficiency of the plant, or be- 
use it is no longer so well adapted to the busi- 
ness as a newer type of building or machine. 
Sometimes the plant has to be abandoned for a 
new location. In some industries there is a pe- 
culiar danger that equipment will become old- 
ishioned. In other cases the course of destruc- 
tion is very rapid; but always, without exception, 
there should be an intelligent provision for depre- 
ation 


HOW TO HANDLE DEPRECIATION 


este 


And just a word about the way in which to 
andle depreciation. It is altogether better that 
an asset account should start with the cost of the 
should be charged with all the additions 


nronert. 
perty, 


and should be credited with the cost of anything 
that is actially sold or dismantled. At the same 
time there should be a charge against profits and 
a credit to one or more appropriate reserve ac- 
courts to take care of the deterioration which the 
asset necessarily undergoes. 

Proper accounting for raw materials, work-in- 
process and finished product is sometimes a dif- 
ficult matter, for it necessarily has the two ele- 
ments of inventory values and manufacturing 
costs. If the industry is small and the product 
uniform, as, for example, a mill which recently 
came to our attention, in which the entire product 
was grain bags of one size and quality, the inven- 
tory requirements may be met very well by a 
thorough, honest stock-taking once a year, or 
once in six months, and the cost accounting by a 
practice which divides the value of material con- 
sumed, the total cost of labor and the total an- 
nual overhead expense by the number of bags 
produced, using the resulting quotients as the 
cost per bag for each of the three elements 

If the business is large, however, and the man- 
ufactured product diversified, made at varying 

1 varying lengths of 


held as finished product 
time, and sold under differing conditions, this 
Some 


costs, 


simple accounting is by no means adequate. 
plan should be in force to record the transfer of 
raw material, with labor and over-h expense, 
to the account which represents work in process, 
and a record should be made of the finished prod- 
uct which comes out of that account, and is either 
put into finished stock or charged directly to an 
account representing cost of 

It is apparent that we cannot go very far with 
asset or property accounts before we come in con- 
tact with the accounts which record the profit- 
making aspects of the business 

In addition to the assets which already 
described, there should be ledger accounts for 
cash, accounts receivable, investments (if there are 
any), and such items as prepaid tax: insur- 
ance 


sales 


TWO CLASSBS OF LIABILITIES 


The other balance sheet accounts are for lia- 
bilities, divided into two classes, external liabili- 
ties such as accounts payable and notes payable, 
and those other accounts with credit balances, for 
reserves and for capital stock, which are some- 
times regarded as the liability r tl business to 
its owners. 

ACCOUNTS NECESSARY TO SHOW THE 
EARNINGS 

I regret to say that a good many prosperous 
and successful business houses do not maintain a 
standard of accounting practice such I have de- 
scribed in respect to their assets 1 liabilities 
Asset and 
have in some 
far less than 

When they 
counts, I admit that accountants are frequently 
in despair at the omissions and makeshifts which 
they find in business offices. It is true that with 
of balance sheet accounts correctly 


hability accounts, however, they must 


form, even if thev are satisfied ‘with 


a reasonable standard of efficiency 


come to consider loss and gait 


complete set 
made, the proprietors of any business kn 
odically what the net asset 
ties; and it is furthermore balance 
sheet of a given ympared with the corre- 
sponding figur rf ve months pr us, and 


W peri- 
liabili- 
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drawings of the part- 
it is possible to 

f what the business 
this form may answer 


ry simple business, but 

juate for a business which 

or which has any import- 
*t o make or sell 


rHE MILI. OWNER’S PROBLEM 


problem reduced to its sim- 
his product as economically 
it at a profit. To do this 
the cost of manufacture as 
vhich he will do by means 
system. It is a tedious and 
to build and equip a new 
the cycle of manufacture 

i cloth: and there is much 
lear understanding of tex- 
this development step by 

i the elements of the 


INDUSTRY 


is to be established, the 
1 of land suitable for the 
textile mill. If the pur- 
new enterprise has at 
should earn about $5,- 

ent investor, who takes no 

g risks. A site as costly 

tuated in or near a city, so 

» taxes of $1,200 or $1,500. 

next erected at a cost, let us 

[his outlay of capital, like 

involves an annual interest 

and under present laws, 

yme thousands of dollars 

unlike land, the buildings 

will requir nstant repairs; even then they are 
subject t ] certain deterioration and 
obsolescence that must be met as a charge for 
To protect the investment, the own- 
ers must pay insurance and provide watchmen. To 
make the building able. it must be heated and 
lighted, supplied with water and fresh air, and reg- 
: striking thing about these 


depreciation 


ularly cleaned. T 
charges is that they all go on without any abate- 
ment, un] s shut down, dark and cold, 
and even principal charges—interest, 
taxes, irs and depreciation—abate 
scarce] 

All of this expense has been incurred by the 
management to provide suitable areas for the in- 
tended manufacturing process. If there are five 

each one may make an entire 

: all or part of a floor in a larger 

hatever the details, each department 

may ust overworked word) uses so 

1any hundred square feet of floor space and must 

: its proportionate share of the land and 
lready described. 
MANUFACTURING BURDEN 


that 
tnat 
: ~harcec 
g large 


Within a department there may be one or more 
C enters, corresponding t»% operations, 
il quilling, warping. or 
f the mill has different 
“he equipment in each 


production center represents an investment of 
capital: requires the payment of taxes and insur- 
ance; it suffers depreciation (even more rapid than 
the building), and it incurs charges for power, re- 
pairs, such indirect items as superintendence, in- 
spection, and helpers’ services. If the mill shuts 
down, the power may be shut off and the overseers 
ind second hands dismissed; but so long as it 
runs, however short handed, or however ineff- 
cient, these charges do not change materially; and 
the fundamentals of interest, taxes; insurance, etc 
(with the possible exception of repairs) are not 
not one whit less 

All that has been described so far is overhead 
expense, more properly termed burden, and does 
not include any labor applied directly to the prod- 
uct (like the operative who is dressing warps or 
tending a loom). 

This great accumulation of burden represents 
manufacturing capacity. Each department, or if 
the calculation is carried to details, each dressing 
wheel or loom, has a known annual burden. Its 
cost per hour is determined by dividing the total 
burden by the hours in the working schedule, and 
the shorter the schedule, the greater the cost. 

Having completed the buildings and installed the 
equipment, the management is ready to hire 
yperatives and start the raw material through the 
inill. The fabrics are designed, the yarn spun 
purchased, some of it is dyed, the warps are 
dressed, the filling is wound, the loom brings the 
warp and filling together, and the completed cloth 
goes through the finishing room, and perhaps the 
dye house, to the shipper. Throughout its course, 
the yarn and cloth have absorbed successive incre- 
ments of direct or productive labor, and of the 
burden pertaining to the production centers 
through which they have passed. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ADEQUATE COST 
PRACTICE 


An adequate cost accounting practice must fol- 
low the goods with as much precision as possible, 
accumulating data as the work-in-process moves 
from department to department, and concluding 
with a cost of finished cloth made up in detail of 
the costs of the successive operations through 
which the product has come. 

The difficult part of cost accounting is to get 
correct distribution and application of overhead 
expense or burden. Very few mills have calcu- 
lated the burden clement in cost with any degree 
of precision 

The distribution of burden to departments and 
its application to product as a percentage of direct 
labor is Open to so many serious objections that 
it should never be used except for charges small 
in total and difficult to dispose of in any other 
way. Under some circumstances, a distribution of 
burden on the so-called “‘man-hour” basis is more 
satisfactory, but neither of these long-familiar 
methods are to be compared for accuracy and pre- 
cision with a logical method of burden distribu- 
tion which is based as nearly as possible on the 
actual facts of production. 


CORRECT BURDEN DISTRIBUTION 


A textile mill presents striking opportunities for 
the correct application of burden according to two 
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possible L¢ ak vit] mnfidence 
Once the burden located, it may be 
the manufactured product either 
; r OT the 


labor and 


is to some 


mplicity, in dealing with unimportant 
iider and less ace methods 
In discussing various phases of industrial 


he contrast is often drawn between 


ited for cent by cent, and materi 
burden disposed or with re latively 
ir none at all. When owners and manag 
lerstand that overhead chars or burden 
handled with something 
precision, they will 


t 
l ‘oeneral expense” to | “he re as part 


cont 


bv the means ot 


MEASURING LOSS FROM IDLE PQUIPMENT 


It is essential » distinguish clearly between 
or gains on fabrics actually mad and sold, 
ssses due to slack production or inefhcient 


equipment. 
It must be borne in mind that the finished prod 

a textile mill has absorbed only the burden 
the equipment actually used in its manutacture 
has not absorbed the burden of unused equip 
nt or idle machinery If the mill is equipped 
lo its own spinning, and the management de 
dle spinning frames 


It 


les to purchase Vat 


e contributed 
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stand for the profitable 


RELATION BETWEEN ACCOUNTING AND 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


nufacturer in is Association 
three r four 
and scientific 
lay appropriately 
a brief statement as to tl 
and these two kin 
s some kind of account 
kind of manageme! 
claim to be scientific if 
y, draws from _ thes¢ 
nd establishes principles 
for future guidance 


the term in a techni 


1 


management stands for a pal 

examination of working method 

y, both men and equipment. In mat 

s implies time studies and motion studi 

examination of the reasonable work 

f employes under proper conditio1 

who have had experience in this w 

he important results that may be secure 

in industrial establishments if the owners at 

managers will only look at their own problen 

with an open mind. It is not necessary that tl 

business should be approaching failure in orde 
work of this kind highly profitable 


have 
1 these engineering studies there 


been another kind of development from the pr 
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than they do t 
study which is implied by a thorough 


mn of scientific management 


' see eae Ma PROF. WILLIAM H. PERKIN 
tne an 


yped, at same time, accountin 
i 


ictice which shall adequately refl 
igement the net results of all the 


iT The combined service wisel 


business makes for stability and succe 


PERMANENT FIREPROOFING OF COTTON 
GOODS 


PROF. WILLIAM HENRY PERKIN 
Manchester, Manchester, E 


ie necessity of using for the constructio1 


es and other buildings, for their furnishings, 
especially for clothing, materials which ar 
ily combustible, has made the fire hazard one 
the omnipresent problems of life and affairs 
the earliest records; and in later days th: 
‘ation of chemistry to the process of perma 
rendering such materials incombustible a1 


} 


sistant to fire is one of the problems whose in 
rest has been only equalled by the difficulty 
‘complishment I am submitting on 


n the results of my researches on thi 
which were, for the most part, give 
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proportion of alum, the ma 

shows a marked reluctance to 

treatment has many drawbacks 

lace it makes the material very dusty, 

and ndly, the fireproofing is only of a tem 
porary nature since it is at once removed by con 
tact with water and the process must therefore be 
repeated every time the goods are washed. I 
asily demonstrate this and, in these and all 
| experiments, I purposely take only ) 
t in order that any smoke produced 
inconvenience in this hall \n 

which has been strongly recom 


Cal 
my 


very 


same purpose is made up with 3 
ammonium phosphate, 2 parts of am 
oride and t part of ammonium sul 
ut 4O parts of water. If the material 

Ss impregnated with this soluti 

if it is starched with starch m: 

solution instead of with water, the 

only ignites with difficulty, and, as 
and is not prejudicially affected in 
this process has been used with 
asily ext only in connection with wearing 
it was discovered that material, but also for the fireproofng of lace cut 
ucn as, lor CxX- 


yhosphate, 


ier inflammable dec>rations But in 


\ 


ammonium 4} 


the fireproofing agents employed 


water and one washing is suff 


ve them entirely. leaving the 
inflammable as before The pr 
be repeated every time the 
this means expense which, 
considerable 
serious drawback to process¢ 
trouble they entail, since, 
le garment, the washerwom 
ordinary wash tub a se 
fireproofing solution a1 


suitable 
construc I 


tions the expense 


been shown t » serious that ] 


is kind are quite impracticable, esp¢ 
homes of the poor Again, unles 


present t 
yroonneg, 


subject 


| 
garments, after washing, have 
immersion in the fireproofing 
cannot be kept uniform 

garment being wet when put in, 
solution weaker than before and there 
fore of less protective value To dry each gar 
ment between the washing and the fireproofit 
ls so much trouble and labor and expens 
would obviously prevent any general adop- 


I 


¢ xX pc I 


he practice Although the substances | 
mentioned, and the salts of ammonium 
icular, possess in a high degree the property 
f rendering material fireproof, there is one sub 
or stance which confers the property of resisting fire 
much to cotton goods in such a remarkable degree th 
the ignition” it has long attracted attention and must be spe 
inflammable cially mentioned, and that is sodium tungstate 
entertainments \ piece of muslin soaked in a weak solution 
n tungstate and then dried is_ practically 
hat impregnation 1on-inflammable, but unfortunately this salt 


luces and ind again so excessively soluble in water that a mere 
f in clean water is sufficient to remove 
its, ay completely and the fireproofing is lost. And 
only of applies not only to sodium tungstate but als 


1 


her salts which have, from time to 
rinsed in nor mmended for fireproofing purposes; 
ed with a resul not permanent because the proofing 


a garment, the 
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made the goods 
nently non-inflammable, 
subject were origina 

th fiannelette. a mate 

used r clothing, espe 

s, and f the most 

ible of all cotton @g | 
innelette may be briefly des 
the surface of one or both si 
been carded or raised into a nap, the resu 


» surface of the calico becomes coy 


of minute fibers somewhat resem 
layer of cotton wool. This effect 
subjecting the surface of ] 
action of a series of revol 
vith a vast number of sma 
re, which tear up the surface, 


S passed over these rollers ¢ 


1 


until the required amount ot 
[The result of this superficial c 
as everybody who has handled flannele 
know—a warm, pleasant and c: 
is no doubt due to a coverin 
prisoned by the minute fibers, tl 
hich acts as a non-conduct 
vay as in the case of flannel 


at 


nnelette is indeed littl 


nnel as a nen-conducting matet 
cheap and does net shrink 
become very popular and is ma 
mous quantities and almost universall 
the clothing of children, especially 
s of the poorer classes 
But it was not long befo 
ved unmistakably that it has one 
the nap, which is its peculiar feature, 
ighly infammable and much more so than the 


from which it was manufactured 


r¢ 


innelette is in fact, as I have 

much like calico on the surtace 
layer of e¢ m wool has been 
laver is, of course, highly inflamma 
he difference in the inflammability « 
flannelette can be easily demonstrated 
ng a light strips of each, when it 
that while calico burns in the ordinary) , 
the case of flannelette the flame flashes over 
the whole surface of the fluffy cotton layer and 

vels with extraordinary rapidity 

It is, of course, this property which makes flan 


elette one of the most dangerous of materials liscove 
clothing purposes. The alarming frequency suppose 
deaths by burning due to the wearing of flan he outset f tl experin 
lette became common knowledge, the coroners icl ned most difficult 
over Great Britain repeatedly called attention [ ing a substance which n 
the matter and by degrees the agitation against roofs, but which during the process be 
use for clothing became so persistent that the ] } hat 1 1] t 
roners’ Committee of the Home Office was 
ected to inquire into the matter 
The committee recognized that while, 
words of their report, “We think the 
tributing to it (flannelette) 
me (of burning a | 
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y designed,ior testing the 
fabrics, showed an even grea 
in the case of fireproofed flan 

hese ara and independent tests 

y showed that the increase in strength 

ability was approximately equal to the cost 

fireproofiing of the fireproofiing treatment 

garments made from the permanently fire 
flannelette are, as a matter of fact, 

than those made from ordinary flannelett 


the same time as sate as 1f made ft 


manently fireproofed flannelette is Ww 
ed on a large scale by Messrs. Wh P] 
in Manchester under the nam« f 
1, although its introduct | 
ing increasingly 
ultimately 
: lets 


th muslit 
often used, especial! 
on account of 


one 
pi 
ir l j 
difference 


imagine that harm 
ho happened to be dressed 
by accident, a light 
\not 


used \ 


occurred 

uns and tl 

greater majorit) 

these would ve | ; ided if the curtains 

been treated by tl ‘Non-Flam” process \s 

example of is, if a strip of lace curtain wl 
ther cotton has been subje to the process and 
ve demon- \ l a number of times did accidentally 

ompound im jn contact with a lighted match, the danger of 

us action is reduced to a minimum because even suppos 

catch fire, the flame is put out 


] 
K 


ast § 


o me that it is obvious that, 
some other process capable of 
protection trom fire was adopted 
inflammable cotton goods 

materi f 

*s and the appallin; ISS 

umong young children, might be 
s for this reason that I have 
the ject of the permanent 


n good ’ your notice this 
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THE NEW TARIFF AND FOREIGN COMPE- ace of a 2! 
TITION to England. 
WILLIAM WHITTAM Broadway, New York We are all ae how the new 
( at England, who 
satest competitor abroad and who will 
the new rates undoubtedly take aw 
share of our home trade unless we 


he coming tariff revision will compel manutac- 
g and distributing economies drastic and fat 
hing in their nature [ speak only of the 
m trade, but my remarks will apply in a 
1 sense to most of our American industries 
shall show how long standing extravagances 


at Examining the world’s « 


manufacturers’ 


be replaced by efficiency and economy, the . 
lamental requisites for success in world trade. = 
tton supplies nine-tenths of the ld’s cloth- 


Oo! which outside our Own country we furnish 


ld 


orid 
VOTIG 


very small share of the finished article, but 
y the bulk of the raw material 
tton manufacturers and merchants are 
| 


than 


] 


sometimes lavish in their turn 
t1 led 


Cx ¢ eptions, 
1 


) demonstt 
market, 


there 1 


meet 
under 


th, 


heir home l, ; , ; 77 


dings to maintain t 
e, because they find it pays When such ice rh sample 


leys have been judiciously put out, “selling 
pense” is a charge which has paid, and paid eople have ¢] it $8=.000.000 


since the business first started vy and the 
When it comes to foreign trade we are and 

been slow, but shall soon be forced into a 

we can become important factors in 

is conclusively proven by Canadian 
Our trade with Canada has _ practical 
in three years, and she is our best 
with the single exception of Great Bri 


“J 


otal exports to Canada (fiscal year « 
amounted to $415,000,000, the year’s 
r $86,000,000, and manufactures compri 


ut two-thirds of this immense total 
three years our sales of « cloth to Cz 
have risen from $750.coo to $2,500,000, this 
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a middlemen 
and purchaser are know1 
ugh the name does not 

province. “Commissi 
fit their business. 
sale, then buy 
a price whi 
pays such 
; discounts and ec 
Payment | made the day the 
received Some la » concerns have 
“pay-day” on which all ls are paid, « 
1 l mailing 


off fourteen d 
elled to carry in 
has paid cash, w 
ms from his customer. 
manufacturer 
Manchester, 
packed, except 1 he case of 
the grey hen goods are shipped to a p 
carrying a higher freight rate than mill to Mai 
chester, the difference is charged to the buye: 
Not 5 per cent. of English cotton spinners 
weavers are directly engaged in the export tr: 
The exporter with his established connections, 
often his own home house abroad,—or with h 
own corps of salesmen covering many countries 
buys, ships and sells, leaving the manufacturer t 
attend to manufacturing. The exporter shoulder 
the long credits, and all the details which make 
in American manufacturer shudder when ex 
plained to him. 
he Royal Exchange pays its proprietors wel 
Whenever any of its stock comes on the market. 
realizes about twice its par value. In addition 
the floor space for business, there are oft 
stores, quarters for the Chamber of Comm 
1 restaurants, all being revenue produce: 
ire nearly forty long distance telephone 
ocal instruments in the building, al 


telegraph office and individual mail boxes 


é 
| 


Exchange has a mem- members 
nd here practically the An exchange in New York following the san 
nse home and export lines would not only profit its owners; it would 
varns is done. Every enormously reduce our present cost of both sel 
presented there and al- ing and buying without diminishing the net profit 
of any importance is vf our leaders in the present year. Our spinning 
indirectly and weaving costs are not too high to keep us out 
can secure the great- of foreign markets. Weaving labor cost count: 
ympetition at the least rather more than half the labor cost from bale t 
ind effort. The yarn cloth, and our weaving piece work prices are mucl 
and knitter buy their below those paid in Lancashire mills 
iT exchange. : An American textile exchange would work 
makers, supply dealers, bleachers, cur industry in two important directions. First 
and cloth agents, merchants. it would enable us to meet foreign competiti 
nporters and brokers, with a stronger hand, and second, we should 
merchants, in fact. able to conduct an aggressive campaign for for 
irect connection with eign trade with a considerably better chance of s« 
tton, and distribution is curing a large measure of success. Our commis 
presented sion houses and other selling agencies would b 
One Manchester packing h has a capital of just as requisite then as new, but their expens¢ 
several million dollars, th are many others would be very much reduced, while their oppo: 


‘apital running w ver a million. So far tunities for an enlarged trade would grow 


} 


ré 
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ralization, 1 care for the safety 
yuyine and selling under one roof of their mill buildings, and 
lat goes into or comes out of our hi iccomplished one end 
ld bring about savings unthought of other as well 
f us and considered impossible up he Che financial consideration is 
mation of such an undertaking nently in the mind of a manufacture: 
concentration of England’s cotton industry constantly conironted with the necessi 
county of Lancashire has been a great ing down expenses to meet kee 
tor in its success It is an advantage quite Consequently the saving of insurance: 
nterbalancing such things as proximity to the together with the features above 
n fields. low taxation, hydro-electric power which have to do with the fin 
ther much talked-of or conditions of plant, have all contributed 
by the cotton belt as a cotton manufacturing plished and will furnish 
progress. 
task of starting such ; lange d not It is not to be assumed 
nt anv obstacie hat c got 1 safe, for there are owners 
prejudices and long establi rade formed or possibly 
be subordinated to co ! “a preciate that their 
vhenever they f 
an exchange . 
1 not only foreign buyers at 


houses 


buyers from all jobbing 
o it, thereby reducing the existing 
having an army of men covering a 
Indeed we uuld very soon have 
ster Exchange duplicated in usefulnness 
present commiss.on houses and mill corp 
were to get together, and many of them 
ibscribe from $1,000 each upwards, the amovnt 
ired to form the foundation for a mortgage 
rect such an exchange would soon be avail 
Whether we like 1 rr not. we shall be driven 
xorably into the irid’s commercial struggle 
shall be forced to regard with the utmost 
re markets abroad and conditions at home 
Finally it is certain that any industry that prac 
divided effort a 
re, except at home and ith protection high 


nd waste f time has no 


ugh to offset a teful disorganization 


PRESERVATION OF LIFE IN FACTORY FIRES 


By L. H. KUNHARDT, Vice-President and Engineer 
Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
would » as idle to assume that all thes« 


ings were done for the safety of employes as it 
; 


uld be to assume that they were all done for the L. H. KUNHARD1 
benefit of the manufacturer. Safety to employes 


goes hand in hand with safety and success to the ia ab, legislati 


1es¢ asses, t 


1SINESS, and owners years ago came to recognize a prope! standard is cos 
e fact that one cannot get along without the further on to outline what 
ther, and progressive manufacturers have long such a standard.—but right 
endeavored to improve the conditions under which taken that this legislation is not unit 
ai . 3 ss < aal i ~ « i iS hit? t bat 
leir employes work and live In the ordinary inant alec ge 1 
\ J ignorance of proper remedies, or does no 
rge manufacturing plant, the investment per i ‘ “or : “dies Sees hi. alg ; ' 
. c A ¢ 4 ar, Or perhaps in the wrong direction, and thu 
perative is often as much as $2,500 and for each become a burden or handicap to legitimate 
ne absent from work there is an economic loss dustrv 
id lessened efficiency throughout the plant, and It is to be noted that recent fire resultin 
: - I Al ( nt i S, > itl i 
iddition that part of the investment itself which serious life, have occurred in small 
in those near the centers 
' 


he employe represents has, for the time being, tories and usually in 

st Its earning power and in addition there is a cities where surroundings are more con resteda 
ss Of wages to the employe. What is more es- the temptation has been to crowd too many 
sential, therefore, than that the safety of each em- sons into limited quarters not perhaps origin 


ploye be assured and his capacity maintained at designed or intended to accommodate them 
! Any interference with the operation of larger factories and those more isolated 


loss of 


times! 
factory such as may occur by fire, results in con- other exposures! as is usually the case in the 
equential loss to all connected with it, and as a dustrial establishments of today which have 


matter of self interest, it behooves manufacturers uch to promote the succe nd reputati 
1 } \ t ‘ { ‘ arith I } ! Lit 
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the essential standar 
these results. In real 


h must be substantia 
ipid spread of fire 


nded and must 


Inte 


which 

primary featt i properly 
tem throug] t every part of 
r invthing combustible 


1 
ruilding itse 


if good 
1,500,000 peopit 
pendent up these 


llowing 
dependen ( ! , 1 nill t | insured at the tl 


assured 


said t 


e with solid wal 
late. Floors, plank 
on p (th low-burning typ: 
one or more projections of brick 
) Open in the flo« from room 
Elevators in the rch, or if inside to | 
by self-closing hatch. Force pumps 
m reservolr, hy lrants Fixed ladde 


ts 
t 
Casks of water and p 


icke 


uutside of mill. 
450,000 employes, and room ide of miil 1 connected by passagi 


i 
hese have the ben for pipe sprinklers with proper supply. G« 
nearly every cotton mill watchmen’s clock an half hourly records 
isonably equip] watchman and dirt to be all remo 
including rinkler from mill before sl} ing down each day, 
assumed ipply te to be in good | 


ire approximately 200,- ay of fi loors. Room to have pe 


ind on t Da not to be near enoug! 
n manufacturing gered thereby.” 
1 5,000 employes who are \dd to the above the requirements for the aut 
cally safe as regards fi ind there are cer matic sprinklers which was developed many years 
ly about 4,500,000 more dependent upon them later and the value of which was immediately re 
there is a grand total of 6,725,000 persons in ognized, and we have what is today the found 
y 1 oe | are enjoying tion, as it was then, of good fire protection. Dk 


fire in fac tails have, of course, been perfected since, but | 


> 4 
mention it all as showing that the manufacture: 
he fact that department who developed and maintained the Mutual syste 
lings, warehouses and sim were continually building up a standard for safet 
improving their pres and were giving these matters thought far in a 
cases and _ installing vance of any laws relating to the subject, and 
and that new was necessary that they do this as a matter 
erected in which ‘If interest, even if for no other reason, for othe: 


of the hazard of wise their property ight itself have been de 
mstruction stroyed by fire 

y be evident to the The prevention of such disasters as that at t 
remendous strides Asch Building, New York, or at Newark, N. | 
life by fire or at Binghampton, N. Y., has furthermore 1 
at lez l sulted in bringing our average fire loss in wi 
protected property down to less than twenty-fi 

dollars for each one hundred thousand dollars 
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; 1 . + “7 
tual cost nsuran 
mn each one | 


to less tl cents 
Surely this is conservation o 


resources in a most successtul way, 


lly comparable with the later effor 
e our natural resources to which 

ire being given 

emphasize 


study 
In conclusion let me 
preventing los 
automatic sprinkler 
majority 


small damage to 


be secondary 


and of 
however, 
red by the general name 
means brick o1 
openings between 
elevator and ] 


tion,” which 
floors without 
rs in outside towers, 


ngs protected, and sate arrangement of proce 


hen, even if very 


rarely sprinklers fail 
fire will | ‘ tare 

yperatives can scape witl | 
egislation designed to prevent 


phes as that at Binghampton should there 
i 


broadly in line with the safeguards 


shaped 
by over seventy-five years 


manutacturing pt 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, THEIR COMPENSA- 
TION AND PREVENTION 


M. HANSEN, Secreta 
rT Wprkmen's Compen 


n Lane, New 


» to 45,000 


an additiona 200,000,000 


uunt of non-tatal 
working population, 
that it constitutes one of 
of poverty and consequent 
inslated into actual dollars and cents, tak: 
minimum of 40,000 killed at a value as 


depende: 


ng members of society ol $5,000 each, 
average wage of the non-fatally injured, 
the economic loss sustained to the nation 
hole on account of industrial accidents repr« 
‘d by the very munificent sum of $600,000.000 
] indirect 
oppor 


nnually. This does not include all the 
sses accruing in the form of restricted 
by the dependents left by these 
earners. What that 


or estimate [ 


tunities suffered 
killed and crippled 
amounts to no man can calculate 
believe, though, we may safely put down our 


wage 


austrial ) 


accidents as one of the great causes 
uur social ills and as one of our greates 


t nationa 


wastes 

What have we done so far toward treating this 
problem scientifically? Very little indeed! We 
have been satisfied in most instances to delegate 
the treatment to political quacks, and_ have 


spurned the advice and counsel of men whose pro 
+} 


fession or business has made them experts on the 


subject. The result naturally has been in accord 
ance with the treatment 

The politicians (I do not refer to the numerot 
earnest and honest officials charged with the 
¢ } +1 . 


1 


stration of -ompensation an 


tion bil 
mittedly { 
majority of the 
and it carried the stamp of 


intendent 


in 


And why? 


posing 
worst 
insurance 
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They at 
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pro\ ide 
than to 
did not 


] 
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ently 
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Ot 


s th 


( 
i 
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compensation for injured 
provide 


sovereig 
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take long to 
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his business 
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the em- 
rge realize 
» rectify and undo 
vorkmen’s compen- 
fully the bountiful 
ity be reaped by them 
effect, are persistent 
plan of state in- 
should do 
plan is adopted will the 
uk We are told 
that the two are 
1 laws and 

pon each other 
not naturally 
by these same 
is have found it necessary 
program of state insurance 
the intent of the 
plain misstatement of 
| desire to believe, ig 
of you to learn 


nat they 


State 
when as 
related at 


yen- 


compensation in- 


less than I per cent 
insurance; and it is 
in all countries 
in competition with 
ially failed in spite 
i undue advantages 
from taxes, from office 
expenses as private car- 
meet out of their premium 
vads on the business of 
insurance has in plain 
sod” and therefore stands 


he evi- 


sure, gentlemen, if you will give t 


gainst out-and-out state insurance or any 
quasi-state due consideration, 
some to the ‘lusion that it is imprac- 
Furthermore, you will reach the conclu- 
] been able to exercise so 
such a plan operated 
government in 

lation to picture 


politics nas 
an influence 
semi-military 


needs n 


t 
similar plan were 

government. 
seem to be to your 
test in any 
igainst any plan 
nts carrying with 
‘mmi-state insurance, 
And, gentlemen, if you 
rm of government 
ypposed to bureaucracy, 
1alism and paternalism, 
be still more em- 
unprecedented 1n- 
lopment in this 
té rivate enterprise, initiative, 
i of thought, action and 
your aversion to the expression “Mo- 
Compulsory State Insurance,” with its 
“bureaucracy,” must be positive and 
ll demand that our governments 
activities to the 
the pro- 
zens under 


phatic pré 


al de ve 
is due 


independen 


confine their 

their establishment, namely, 
‘ ’ - 

rded thei 


, and the consequent 
encouraging a regulating of our industries and 
commerce 


What I have 


solutely futi 


lOsterig, 


said up to this point would be ab 
le, unless it were followed up by some 
recommendation. This | 
shall proceed to do, making bold to assume that 
my experience with and study of this subject 
qualifies me for so doing. 

How is the burden of compensation for work 
accidents to be distributed? There is but one lo; 
ical way—that is, through insurance. You cat 
carry loss into your production cost 
sheet. You can, however, insure that probable 
loss, and as far as you are personally concerned, 
the premium which you pay represents the amount 
to be distributed over your product, afterward to 
be reflected in the final purchase price at which 
your goods are sold to the consumer 

There ought, however, to be and there is re 
than one method by which you may be able to in 
sure against the probable loss, and I shall briefly 
touch on all of them. They are: 

“Self insurance, where the _ financial 
bility of the employer warrants 

“Mutual insurance, under private management; 

“Mutual insurance, under supervision of a state 


ai 


positive suggestion or 


a prob ible 


respon 


“Our long-adhered-to insurance 
through private stock companies.’ 

In order to give the employer the widest pos 
sible latitude, and in order to attain the highest 
degree of efficiency, these four plans should be 
provided for, and as far as requirements are con 
cerned, financially and otherwise, they should be 
put on an equal basis before the law. Only in this 
way can we truly determine the efficiency of eacl 
ind only in this manner can we have 
guarantee of solvent insurance. If an employer 
desires to insure his own liability under a compen- 
he should be required to show and set 
sufficient assets to cover fully any probable 
losses. If he desires to insure in a mutual con- 
cern, whether private or 1 f 


system of 


sation law, 


aside 


managed by a state of 
ficial, that mutual should be required to set aside 
reserves for reinsurance and for claims sufficient 
to meet all contingencies. If he adheres to ir 
long established system of stock company insur 
ance, he should have a guarantee to the effect 
that the assets of that company in paid-up capital 
and earned surplus are sufficient to fulfil obliga- 
tions under the contract, and that he is amply 
protected as well by reinsurance and claim re 
serves 

I shall not enter into the merits or demerits of 
the four systems here mentioned. They all have 
their good points, and I believe there is room for 
all of them. We may have our individual ideas as 
to which system will ultimately predominate, but 
time only wil! verify them to a certainty. 

The question as to what should be the amount 
of compensation is also open for serious consid 
eration. We find in the various laws so far en 
acted that the benefits vary greatly. In this, you 
gentlemen and all other manufacturers are vitally 
interested, operating as you do in various states 
and competing with one another in the world’s 
markets If the compensation for accidents is 
higher in one state than another, it naturally places 
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that state 


Wihlat 1s a 


inufacturer in 
into merits of 
it ay that the 
] seve ral 


disadvantage the m 
refore, without 
compensation, suffice 
under the us 
uld be as nearly 
I think that most 
mom ciologic 
possible adopt the principle of 
all states, though 
in evidence at the beginning, 
know that the actual direct 
lustries will be higher than they 
ligence-liability system. The 
subtedly will be more than offset by the ben 
which we as a nation ym the sub 
ition, provided that the compensation principle 
orrectly applied and kept entirely clear of l 
that 
phase to this question <% 


going 


pene 
States 
equal as possible \t any 
that tor 


} 1] 
snouid as 


vari laws 


ayret 
and s¢ reasons we 
compensa 
inequalities 
even 
upon 
ler 


extra cost 


even some 
and 
we cost 
were un 
neg 

bt 


1 


will derive fré 


pol 
| i] 


in the accepted sense of word 
more 
which heretofore 


ought, that is, what 


there 1s one 
been given but 

has all the litigation 
too strained relations 
usually term capital and labor? 
very direct in 
In passing 


has 
effect 
far 
what we 
believe it has had a 
briefly refer to it 


given to 
and sha 

us picture a family 
rough an industrial accident 
ir other working establishment. 
ung, and what they told 
ge usually remains indelibly impressed upon their 
the rest of their natural 
left for their sustenance The 


I] 


m1 


bereft of its provider 
1 


occurring in a 
children aré¢ 


The 


are and accept at that 


for lives In this 


junds are 


ninds 
ase, no 


accident is one for which no legal liability exists 


and her friends 


the em 


The widow 
he pwever 


inst the employer 
t understanding this, 
ver for her and 
rly denounce 


blame 
tune 
employer in 


children’s misf 
attack the 


het 
and 


They 
the 


presence of these children as being responsible for 


heir plight, with the result that the cl 
p imbued with an innate hatred of the 
lass, and furnish in time splendid recruits for our 
ilre ady over-stocked labor agitator I 
vicious type 

On the other ha 
these dependents would at 
them in the fa 


most ca 


uldren 
employi 


grow 
ing 
army of 
nd, under a just compe1 
ystem | 
tarvation staring 

will | made in 
the dependents, 
children woul 
making 


impression Ip 


1 sire in 
eate the 
n that the compensation 
] adopted in this 
ennium as far as 


no sense 


. 
| principle wh 


country wi usher 


our labor troubles are 
that optimistic 
constitute at least one 
together, and establishing 
lations between capital and lal 
left for consideration the m 


the entire problem, that ol 


near 
armonious re 
We have now 
rtant phase of 


to a higher standard of safety and sanitation 
in the 


methods of 
thereby lowering 
this most 
and actual 
that stock 
always will excel 
this country 


equipment and 
ious industries, 
uent cost. How can 

ne? Here I contend, 
the contention, 
the past and 


insurance in 


oper: 
subse 
effe ctively be 


1 


1 results sub 
antiate 
e in 


hods of 


companies 


dppedad 


4 men and 


mise to neip amel 


strained relations between 


he imterest evinced bv the 


and manufacturer should 


was, the rerore early recog! 


students and advocates of industrial accid 
vention that to get t 
it was entitled, the 
accident 


should be 


‘ 
| yper attention t 
mic advantages 
prevention pre sented to the i! 
brought to the foreground 


le pri 


econ 


RESULTS OF MOISTURE TEST ON AMERICAN 
COTTON AT THE HAVRE, FRANCE, 
CONDITIONING HOUSE 


DOUTY 


States 


New 


Manager, United Conditi 


ing Company, 340 Hudson St York 


brief paper presented before the 
m Manufacturers’ Association at 
meeting, April 9, 1913, I calle ! 
variation of the humdity of the atmosph« 
during the principal] months of the ginning seas 
the possible 


July—January and moisture conte 
cotton under those conditions 

submitted the 
humidity as reported 
Weather Bureau at 
Orle ans, La ’ 


and represent with a reasonable d 


he curves were for itmospl 
by the United 
Galveston, 
Charleston a ee 
racy the moisture condit 
points of 
Phe 
throughout the re 
of inland and upland 
lina 


ipment otf 
represent 


pecti\ 
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hrst 
moisture 
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Vers 
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content 


recent 
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and 
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steamers from st 
ished in 1 by tl Fre 
tion, g Rue Saint-] 
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ind making such other tests 
All cotton received at 
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will be 
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ry in lable 2 gives the average 
localities, the number of bales, sep 
gain and loss, and the approximate 
1 i the assumption of 500 


of the ten million pounds 
yn tested, 5.5 million pounds c 
n the French standard 8 1/2 per 
and 4.5 million pounds contai1 
standard amount 


IIL—SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS, 
SEPT. 2th TO JAN. 9th 
rotal Number Approximate Average Averaze 
Number of Quantity Gain Loss 
of Bales. Bales. Pounds, PerCent. Per( 
10,047 5,023,500 0.811 
1,85¢ 
New Orleans, 3, 3 


ent 


sO 
number. 
] Alabama, 


Georgia, 


issumpti 
1undre 
in the 


ear IQI2 
TABLE III 
Moisture, Value of Moisture at 


Gain Loss 17 Cents Per Pou i 
Pounds, Pounds Gain. 


$6,062.00 
6,137 1,043 
159 00 


Loss 


New Orleans, 


28,020 


Alabama,.... 3c C 86 cc 


14,006 
Georgia, 
887,000 21,57. 


Carolina, 


175,000 586 .0O 
From storage, 200,000 1,984 337-00 


636,000 12,366 2,102.00 


Total, 9,969,500 39,090 82,688 $6,644.00 $9,768.00 


Value of excess moisture (loss, gain), $3,124.00. 


Cost of tests based upon schedule of fees, $1,388.00. 
Net cash gain to French spinners, $1,736.00. 


ilts as a whole illustrate admirably 
I have long contended that the 
the accurate determination 
textile material a stand 

o mn having 

fraudulent deal 
against sl] 

the ‘ler 


as important to the development 


ntelligent business methods, the 


*h lead to continued and permai 
seller whether he be 
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n either 
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from which rich 
l macarol 
proc ay en si 1 results obtaine: 
method 1 the hing frame 
uniform latter method, 
every mixing, tl 


50 or 100 

the same 
always take 
en the mixing 


warp, 
1s places, all 
ize making 
becks that they had 
of the makers adher« 
led in those days 
ie makers seem to be tl 
‘ondition be emptied, 
to empty them | 
th. Why t 
Chere ought 


beck, boile 


i or tw 
mally, viz.: Mild 
dyeing and finishing 

to mildew than ar 

fermented it 

id size ass 

or rendered s 
ade, and this will 
» mildew 
Investigate a pecul 
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He did s 


ugh his mill 


amined th bleached 
smell I extracte: 
saponifiabl T] 
tallow and 
ind this 
s@€ was ext! 
I explained 
have the cloth 
th soda ash, 
tick saponificati 
te right when it was finish 


11 hay 


ivest 


ith a cloth that sometime 


sometimes came up wrong 
oth was finished pure after bleaching, and 
vanted with a firm bright finish. The piec« 
me up right had a very nice sheeny appearat 
nd were quite firm The pieces that came uj 
rong had the bright sheeny appearance, but wer¢ 


ery soft and did 


ly as the pieces that came up firm 

At first, when the complaints came, the 
ieces numbered about one in five hundred 
lantity kept on increasing until they got as 


t pieces as firm ones; then they began 


not seem to have half as muc! 


D all soft 
| found out what was the cause of the 
They got a man who was accustomed to te 
nuch size there was on by the feel. I saw 
eighed, and asked what amount of yarn tl 
per cut, and when I calculated the amount 
ze on, I found it was 2.7 
know what triction this had to stat 
ut you all know that it would not stand mucl 
ide them a mixing the same afternoon, but 
ld them not to use any of this until the morning 


per 
I 


llowing, but to run with their 


y were just starting to run 
a 79 reed, and they r: 
down for the day. 1 
morning beiore th 
xing director, 
at the ) 
lay before, 
we welche d l was at ly per cent 
Now how do you think that would weave 
79 reed and about as many picks. I asked 
show me how much 


small 


wasnt 


e morning 
the one in 
I took a sample 
445 and it re 
the grease w 


When I went 
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{ ay 
Mucilin 
M. 3 


Steroline (pure) 
when made: 360 United States Stand 
1 above mixing equals 0.9 


per 


Maize Starch 


. oling heavy Be 
S. gals. Mag. Chloride at 56° Tw 
Zine Chloride at 100° Tw 
Inited States Standard 


ve equals 0.99 { 


States Stand 


in above equals o.ssS 


sizing | f yarn with 45 per 
90 penny 


Mixing, No. 8, for 60 per cent 
224 lbs. Maize Starcl 
Ibs Clay. 
lbs. Mucilin 


Sterolin 


« 

Mag. Chloride at 56° Tw. 

Zinc Chloride at ? 
396 United St: 


you particulars of variations 
come through not attending to proper 
and finishing at different volumes. 


CLIMATES > weights sometimes varied at these 


o I went over to investigate them 
place was where they used all s: 
got there they were getting 12 1 
and this was coming off very fre 
made a mixing while I was there 
t mixing properly made, and with the same 
gredients and the same volume made it put 15 
cent. on instead of 12 1/2 per cent., and t 
at the other place they used 108 poun: 
and 20 pounds farina. They got all sorts 
This came about through finishing 
different depths, so that they were 1 


of volumes with the same w 
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URCHASING COAL UNDER SPECIFICATIONS 


EKORGE 8S. POPE, Engineer in rg rovernment 


Inspection, Bureau of Mines, Was! 
cont! 


he Director f tl reg re 

: ay Ne li 

is burned under boil for . ing ale 

, for drying various materials, or for warm eems 


ings. T os luable coal srefore 
ling The most valuable coal, therefore, manner of making awards 


which gives up the most heat to the boiler made solely on the chemic; 
1 given weight burned In purchasing coal ng val etermination 
for any power plant the aim should be to atio1 the behavior 
uin a fuel which, all things considered (such « operation, 


pment, price Ot COal, al d cost of labor and re in award t 


rs), Wil produce h ymwer ior 


lvantage i rchasing coal under sp 
mav be bri ummarized as follows 


lers are pli on ‘ictly competit 


gards ] 1S | a rice. This 


( cal analysis 
whethe he coal will cake 
nterfering with the draft 
nd completeness of combust 

Different coals with the sam« 
tile matter may not behave 
because the proportion of 
mmbustible constituents in 
the character of the combust! 

it which tl 
urnace, iry differet 
In the 
sults wh 1 
upplement the chemi 
GEORGE S, POPE tests, it may prove difficu 
to the best economic ad 
and critict in mak » plant equipment 
bids 
r 


minimizes controversy 
wards In comparing 
[he field for both the purchaser and thi yses and B 
lers is broadened, as trade names are ignored ive 


comparatively unknown coals offered by re 
nsible bidders may be accepted without detri price 
ent to the purchaser 1,000,000 British thermal un 


The purchaser is insured against the deliv have prove om experie 


of poor and dirty coal, and is saved from dis 


s arising from condemnation based on th have fail 


visual inspection moke or 

Experience with the old form of contract ration 
ws that it is not always expedient to reje million B 
r coal, because of the difficulty, delay and cost ompared 
removal. Under the present system, rejectable be consid 
il may be accepted ata greatly reduced price award to 


< <A definite basis for the cancellation of the 
ntract is provided 


The constant inspection and analysis of the The 
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copies of commerci 
drawn up apparent 
facts One specifcati 


ri 
*t 


imimous, 
iated in Government or instance, provid for a correction of 2 | 


the coa cent. in price for eacl per cent. of volatile 
Luzerne, ter in excess of th tandard guaranteed 
North- ‘oal sold at $3 per ton, a deduction of 
I an apparent excess of 2 
matter might be made when, in 
actual volatile matter of the coal was no 
he standard. Specifications of this nature 
ounds for osition from c: 
lo much to discredit 
method for the purchase of coal 
[he results of tests and experiments show 
he percentage of sulphur does not indicate the 
behavior of the coal in the furnace. For a long 
time it was thought that the sulphur formed 
per inker, but investigations point to the fact that 
lue standards sulphur is not the only cause of clinkering; 
Phis is al fact, there may be no difficulty from clinker 
ariat burning coal containing as much as 5 per cent 
, the same more sulphur. The relative proportions of iron 
bi ory in two differ sulphur, lime, alumina, silica, etc. in the ash affect 
variations that arise in ts fusibility, whereas the method of firing and th 
sample collected rate of combustion are important factors in th 
convenient tor formation of clinkers. At many power plants tl 
variation due fireman slices the fire too often and works the as 
representing up from the grates into the hot coal bed, wher: 
con- it melts and fuses into heavy dense masses 
I clinker At high rates of combustion the ash i: 
a given coal may clinker (though at lower rates 
does not), because of the ash being raised to the 
I limi fusing temperature. Because of these variables 
bidders to specify no corrections in price for variations in sulphur 
the coal offered ire made under Government specifications, but th: 
he contract ‘ontractors are required to specify the sulphur 
so that standards for the coals to be de 
vered may be established. 

Many commercial and municipal specificatior 
ranteed by thi ‘xact penalties for a slight increase in the sulphur 
determined by content, although coal of high sulphur content ma 

reentage of clinker less and its heating value may be higher 
One specification received by the Bureau 
Mines exacts a deduction of 5 per cent. in pri 
or each I per cent. of sulphur in excess 
rd. In the case of a coal supplied at 
presence of 1 per cent. of sulphur ir 
standard, as indicated by analys 
unwarranted deducti 
a contract, the var 
to exist in samp!l 
mtractor unjustly I 
heavy deducti 
he sulphur and the volatile-matter 
l used t classify coals ar 
Variations indi 
in unsatisfactory 
cause for rejection 
on of the contract 
f the domestic sizes 
vernment has established 
it for each size Coal « 
maximum limit sul 
removal by the contract: 
or if 
B. 7 
been determined 
different sizes 
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iin, a function of the ash ntent, varying in m O rs mpling 

rsely and in proportion with the ash; that is to am be analyzed by 
i the ash content is increased, for example, fact, the sampling is of first 

per cent., the heating value is decreased 1 per is haphazardly taken 

nt ; a quantity convenient 

[he power-plant sizes of anthracite may be pur the laboratory, and hence is non-represen 

either under the specifications which are is usually tmpossible or impracticable to 

for bituminous coal, the bidder guaranteeing other sample; whereas, if the analysis and test 

e heating value, ash, moisture, etc., or under a representa 

pecifications similar to those for domestic sizes, ing part of the sample can be analyzed and tested, 
rein a standard of ash or B. T. U. or both is and by another laboratory if desired Unwar 
iblished. ranted corrections in price and resulting injustice 
he cost of collecting, crushing and preparing and hardship to the buyer or seller may easily and 


tive sample are in error, the remain 
| 
7 


I 


samples of the large sizes of anthracite coal, the unintentionally occur through lack of perception 
xpense of analyzing the samples, the fact that of the relative importance of sampling and failure 
umples weighing several hundred to a thousand to observe proper methods of collecting and pre 
r more pounds, which are required to insure re- paring samples By clearly setting forth 


ruil 


ntr 
| mntract, 


ng crushed, and the further fact that the yearly seller or the buyer has something tangib] 


le 
tracts are for relatively small tonnages with which to base legitimate complaints if samples 
eliveries of 1/2 to 50, seldom more, to a building, not properly collected and prepared As refi 
ive made the cost of regular sampling of anthra ing the importance of sampling and the considera 


te coal prohibitive, or greater than any probable tion which must be given it in the specifications, 


ble results are rendered largely waste aifter method of sampling as a part of the « 


} 


ing which would result from the application of ontractor protesting against loose sampling 
he specifications used for the purchase of bitum presed himself somewhat as follows: 
inous coal, ‘For me to consider selling coal under the speci 
One of the serious drawbacks to the general fication method as a business | 
ion of the specification method for the pur gamble, the sampling must be 
se of coal is the difficulty of obtaining at rea- systematically done and by an experien 
Is 


propositi 


mable cost samples of coal that can be consid- who understan 
fairly representative of the commercial prod- Because of its importance, Government 

t delivered in wagons. railroad cars, or ships. tions, give m considerable detail, tl 
ierefore, the method of taking and preparing sampling 

nples for shipment to the laboratory has been The best opportunities 

ven fully as much care as the making of the tive samples are afforded coal 1 
ilyses and tests unloaded from railroad cars, ships, and barg 
The method employed is to select portions from hile it is being dumped from wagons. Once 
parts of a consignment or delivery of coal and ‘oal is stored in piles or bins, or loaded on 


the mificance of hi 


systematically reduce the gross sample, ob Is, the procuring of representative samples 1 


ined 


Ss 


by mixing these portions, to quantities that practically impossible unless the whole quantity 
ie chemist requires for making ash, and other of coal is immediately handled again and the 
terminations, or that can be burned conveni- ditions for sampling become favorable. Samples 


ntly in the calorimeter, an apparatus for deter- collected from the coal exposed in piles, bin 


mining the heating value [he gross sample barges, or ships can be considered representative 

hould be so large that the chance admixture of only under the condition that the mass of coal is 

ieces of slate, bone coal, pyrite, or other impuri- homogeneous throughout Such a condition 
. . ar 1 > re ant. > . > ] hi hh] - wee } > . } = | 

es in an otherwise represertative sample will highly uncertain and even improbable 

ffect but slightly the final results. Increasing the analysis of samples collected f 


S 


size of the gross sample tends toward accuracy, give results that are very unr 
ut the possible increase is limited by the cost of the nature of the entire quantity, 
llection and reduction. In reducing the gross be worthless as a basis for determining 
unple by successive crushings an1 halvings or table price to be paid for the coal 
ractional selections, the object is to procure ; A shovel or a specially designed ti 
nall laboratory sample that, upon analysis, I] used for taking portions or increments 
how approximately the same composition as the up a gross sample. The sample should never 
rross sample itself, or, in fact, as the entire quan picked by hand, for the personal equation fact 
tv of coal from which the gross sample was ob- is thereby multiplied and the collector may be 
ined liable to err in judgment. 
The method of sampling is very often given The personal equation is an uncertain factor 
‘ant mention in specifications and contracts, the collection and preparation of samples by man 
ereby leaving one of the most important ual labor. This factor can be greatly reduced by 
itures determining the successful and satisfac the installation of a crusher and mechanical means 
ry application of the specification method of for reducing the sample in quantity. Such in 
purchase of coal almost wholly in the hands of stallations prove expedient l f 
he purchaser, the seller having little or no means ‘ontracts for a 
vhereby he can exercise a control of the manner conveyor is used 
iJ 


] 


tthod of collecting and ieneihn as i Fe coal se 
metnoc ot collecting an preparing samples quantity of coa to or-tr 
should represent the coal furnished. It is as mechanical means may 
ssential that an established and agreed-upon irtions from fractional 
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[Imperial Valley, there were 20 boy 
l 


ialf acre each under the dire 
Packard, of the California Agi 
sample¢ cultural Experiment Station, cooperating with tl 
quantity in Bureau of lant Industry Near Heehice 
les, the re Mexico, f the Imperial Valley, there wa 
be worthless for one field of 30 acres 
| | These experimental plantings by farmers wer 
made under the supervision of Argyle McLachla 
opera nd E. W. Hudson, both of the Bureau of Plant 
reduction Industry, Mr. Hudson devoting his attent 
ceed in chiefly to the work in the Salt River Valley. 
| Owing to the various causes, a portion of 
acreage planted to Egyptian cotton failed t 
duce a crop. Among these causes was the | 
irrigation water for some of the fields, while 
1 in other fields was too salty, and in one s« 
tion high ground water, resulting from a flood 
the Colorado river, killed the crop in midsumm 
\bout 480 acres came through the season to h 


vest. From this acreage 375 bales of about 


pounds ach al ’ picked and ginned 
the total ‘r of bales 262 were ginned in 
the vicinity of Bard, (¢ 
ulley. These figures 
luc on the experime 
and Bard, Cal 
different fields varied great 
planted cotton were 
rements ol the crop, 


/ 


' little attention a 

EGYPTIAN COTTON CULTURE IN THE PRarng. Lhe ave aa f lint per acre, 

SOUTHWEST srmined fr t ‘tal quantity of lint know1 
pi 1 and baled and the total num! 

hich this cotton was produced, 
joo pounds [he acreage up 
computation is based included, how 

h land on which the crop was very | 

ie] were measured during 

re kept of the crop 

‘mined from fields in 

nin Table I. 


Ginned Cotton from C 
if Egyptian Cotton Gr 
seed as dis D) 1 th Salt River Valley in 10 
Agriculture for 
Most of the Average per Acre 
la variety, a new 1 . Pounds 
result of careful 747 
ror severa 729 
714 
700 
683 
667 


C72 


J/ 3 
506 
490 
488 


Yield of Fibre 


ee 
oo 


experiments 
breeding and accli 
rted in numerous publi- 
Plant Industry. The seed 
entirely free from contam- 
legenerate type known as Hindi 
sts practically all of the cotton 
Egypt. This seed was distributed to #3-45 
75 farmers, and about 530 acres were planted The yields of cotton shown in Table I vary 
spring of 1912. The location of these farm- slightly less than 1 bale per acre to nearly 1 1 
the acreage in each locality were as fol- bales per acre. While these yields were muc 
River Valley, 32 farmers planted above the average for the entire acreage devote 
acres planted on the Indian to the crop, they are sufficient in number to ind 
lorado River Valley north cate what may be expected by the better farmer 
vicinity of Bard, Cal.), 19 farmers on rich land which had previously produced alfa] 
the Imperial Valley, Cal., 25 as was the case with most of the yields report 
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Keservation One ol 
94 pounds and the 
ls of about I 1 


Il.—Yields of Ginne 
isured Fields of Egypt t ' 
Farmers in the Imperial Valley, ! cents pet 


sidering the | 
Yield of Fibre sfactory return 


Average > In rew ises 


the Imperial \ 
range much lower than those 
alley reported in Table | 
chiefly to 
land ind ] 
farmers in the Imperial \ 
‘ssential difference in natt 
ed by the fact that 
obtained 


ipproximating Salt River Valley figures 


serve 


whe ns 


results of the past summer indicate in a 


striking manner the importance of thorough ; 
he land before planting and the > cents per pound. 
attention to the proper cultivation, of the seed "oe sold 
thinning of the crop during the p15 per ton. Some 
stag of growth in order to secure good ced, and when § 

It is also clear that while profitable crops about I cent per 
Egyptian cotton may be produced on new land 


following grat a previous crop of cotton, 
best results < ( had where cotton follows turn 


And, while le evidenc s not absolutely 
t seems reasonably certain that cotton 


ollow sorghum or milo, which crops 


ippreciable importance 
when sol the oil mill 


have a depressing effect on the follow 
‘otton crop limits. 


CHARACTER AND VALUE OF THE CROP certain 
Pee 
abort 


terest 1 tl land 


and the seed cotton as delivered at the fields oats 


. where teams 
wae-aleak 4 ‘ee fr ras] his 
was clean and free from trash. This made it to advantage. this cost. 


ssible to turn out a high grade of lint he ning and baling, rang 
iles were well packed to a density of from 15 to One of the important 


but few exceptions, the cotton was picked 


. » £ } we ell 1 
20 pounds per cubic foot, and they were well duction was the | 
vrapped with burlap bagging. The average tare, t was necessary 


ncluding bagging and ties, was about 14 pounds and Bermuda 


Stein Slee o Lancet s f . 
In quality—that is, in length and strength of sakean was col 
staple—the crop was very uniform and _ satisfae in crop yields as well as 


per bale particularly tl 


i i 
ry. Some of the lint stapled only 1 3/8 inches, labor were secured wher 


I 


> 1 


but the bulk of it was fully 1 7/16 inches long and thorough and the land was 

some was slightly over 1 1/2 inches long. While possible tilth before the cr 

the entire crop has not yet been sold, the prices The cost of picking Egyptian cotton w 
for the sales so far reported have been approxi variable than the f production. On 
matly 21 cents per pound, net weight, delivered on ~~ gated land of the Southwest 

the cars at the shipping point. These prices are grow very large, with many 

said to have been based on the sale of the crop at loaded with a heavy crop the ] 

23 cents per pound at New England points, the become so entangled that 

margin of 2 cents being required to pay the through the field. Wher 

harges for freight. brokerage and other market f “ach family, no cash 


expenses 
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ckers 
was 
3 1/2 
Salt River 
supply was 
was picked 10r 
course, reter 
ged about 
\ where the crop 
ises good pickers brought 
| day when condi- 
Pickers may be 
100 pounds per 
when working at 
delivered very 
basis of these 

will be 


~otton 
cot 


the middle 
‘ebruary, 


with 

yperation, and muc 
lisadvantage. From 
hat the ginning and 
$10 per bale The 
the Egyptian cotton was the 
rally 1 1 in the Sea Island 
Georgia The 
per day from each 
nditions it was pos 

*-h machine 
Egyptian cot 
1,800 pounds of seed cot 
immarized as follows: Seed, 


$36; ginning 


acre 


of $61 per 

land investment It 
these figures are 
actual costs will be 
limits, both 


vary between above and 


se figures 


CARE OF BELTS IN COTTON MILLS 


I DUDLEY 


WILCOX, P. O. Box 562, Hartford, Conn 


Most mills leave the care of their small belts to 
} their respective departments 


Walking through a mill, a visitor will find the 
Various root filled 


1 verseers 
with belting in the most 
reservation. A weave room will 
four or five pieces of leather 
belt hooks or lacing of some 

1 beyond a doubt 

ice as long when lapped 

as when an inferior joint, 

f any type, is used 

necessary for con 

no belt should be 


such j< \ room 

a pile ol antiquated belt 
corner and because the mill has no be 
system, it 
much of 
of the mill as the 
belting may be 


used with more than one 
spinning frames will have 
ing in the 
checking 


say how 


is impossible for an owner 
old leather is walking 
shoes. A good dea 


going out in the sa 


soles 
new leather 
way 

Some mills will have the 


the matter of 


belts well cared for 


laced joints and loose leather in 1 
corners, but the overseers insist in keeping tl 
belts so tight that the shaft bearings call for t 
frequent attention, and the belts last so short 
time that the belt bill is much larger 
other rooms with the same number of 
the same work. Indeed some mills d 
trouble to keep the cost of belting dealt 
dividual parts of the mill 

Sometimes the visitor will find a machine 
down and will find the belt glazed 
cracked—a condition from which belts shouk 
protected by cleaning and greasing as often 
1 if the visitor arises early enough 

oes to the mill at the whistle hour of a damp 
spring morning, he may find some one to a dozen 


surtace 
lecessary 


machines in the mi mut of commission, becruse 
dampness of the atmosphere has stretched t] 
int that they will not drive th 
this has been observed In 
from the overhead shafting 
were quarter-turn belts 
be found in many places running 
half on their pulleys, which ruins belts 
months. slight for their work 
are seen stretching almost to breaking point and 
requiring very frequent attention. Wide thin belts 
are used where there should be narrow thick on 
of the worst features of the usual practi 
in caring for machine belts is the small reg 
paid to tension [he average overseer is quite 


Dal 
belts too 


contented if a belt will drive a machine after he 
has fixed it. He only swears when he finds that 
so much has been taken out of the belt that it 
not go on to the pulleys, or will heat up the bear 
ings when he does get it on, or when so‘little has 
been taken out that it will not drive the machine 
inv better than it did before. As a matter of fact, 
it has been proved conclusively by a series of ex 
periments lasting over nine years, that tension of 
helts has more to ¢o with their life than any other 
me factor. Dr. F. W. Taylor, of fame as _ the 
father of scientific management. presented a paper 
to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
describing his experiments and conclusions on the 
subject. He states that belt 1 
inechanically measured 

[he method usually employed in taking up the 
tensions of belts is somewhat as follows: The 
belts are allowed to run until one of them becomes 
too loose to drive its machine to capacity. Ther 
the machine is stopped while an amount guessed 
at by the operator or overseer is cut out and the 
belt is put on again. This not only entails loss 
time in machine production while the machine is 
stopped, but usually means that the belt has been 
slipping for some hours before the operator n 
ticed it, or wanted to take the time to stop and fix 
it It means at times that injurious 


tensions should 


substance 
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} 


the beginning 
has elay 
i numbe r 
care it ives until 
ind the 
» keep on 


i new 


from 
months 


wormiy 


oned 


Phe 
be 
ys 
ould 
Inspt ct 


and 


on 
IS In use In many sn 


yroper thing for a whose 
weighed with the 
bed But it w f | 
to bring a! ‘Its 
mil] 
inco 


aw 


ible 


ie 


een 


small belt 


tel 


the 
be 


this device, 


may 


means yt a | 


to four inche me 
le belts are 
With it belts 
minute each, 
1 to bring 
tension is indi 


belt in the 


may be inspecte 
and the amount 
the belt up to 
licated d rectly on 
mill should have 


intormation: 


rter 


ich 


ollowing 


Location of belt, to be yiven 
nbe Ts 
Date put in vse 

Date taken out 
Cost of belt 

Cost of maintenance 
\bout twenty s] 
and attent: 
columns: 
Date re-tightened 
Tension before ti 
Tension after ti 
Amount taken 


aces 
yn, 
tor 


1 
I 


asured 


ay 


to 


t lle 


nyenience 
perfected 


ts while 


all belts 


S Tt 


accurately 


in working position over their pul 


d in about a 


necessa 


. ' 
rounds, the 


Belts should 
advance of the 
This work shot 
ifter closing 
‘rruptions to 

1 } 
interval be 


time at 


manutactur 


Superinten lent to te 


be taken 


time t 


be 


ld 


tween tig 


u 


he 


number 


nig! 
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cleaned, scarfed 


DACCA MUSLINS 


ipaka, Tanuku Talug, Kr 


RTI, Mand istna 


t, Mad Presy, India 


Wistric 

t ( brated for the manui 
ticke iled ure of these cotton fabrics is the district of Da 
ad 1e of the principal divisions of eastern Beng 

] on required 


Che plant 


ity most cel 


; ir ft ive fee 


im Herbaceum 
ire raised: 
which has been 


Situated 


Megna, 
during th 
it subsi 


mnsid 


ut sixteen miles 
banks of Brahm 
é furnish the greater 
the Dacca province 
in Buldecal. Bowa 


Boosna in 


t) 
St 
imported from t 
R Lye shyi 

yperations for its cultiv 
first lace takes spt 
seeds in g ‘ondition. Dur 

(July, gust, September 
-h liable to be di 


+ 
t 


much damp present in t 
ls with their lint 


being tight 


t puts the seec 
| 


em into an earthen jar (its mouth 
1 he inside of which is carefully smears 
butter) or oil. wh 
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vessel damp proof, and allows it to hang trom 
roof of his kitchen, which is the only place 
ere the fire is kindled The unginned seeds vhi 
1 the lint on them are sown in November in tw 


rallel rows about one and a half feet apart, and it, and strung 
listance of about four inches from each other in twisted together 


rows, each seed bei moistened with wate The bamboo slips are m 
re it is dropped into the grounds. Two crops sce, and in proportion they 
one in April and May, and the other *xtent, or pushed back, tl 


September and October. The former yields the increa rd 


iminished. 
t product and is grown extensively. 
\bout four and a half pounds of seed, sown in 
field measuring 25 square yards will yield about 
60 pounds of kapas (seeds and lint separated), 
rovided the season is favorable It has been es 
1ated that nearly two pounds of seed cotton con 
ns about --fifth of its weight in the lint t 
n, and which according to the commercial resi 
‘s in the fineness of th ] | 
he above lint, whicl 
of being spun int 


remaining part is used 


Surely 
ent at the 
machinery 
is oO hese 
in de > 
mu 
mecnanics owe t he inventive 
I persons in that dark and distant epocl 
When the cotton is picked from t 
eds come with it; after being picked, it 
to clean it thoroughly from many 
and therefore fragments of leaves 
are carefully picked out with the finger 
s laborious task of cleaning is done by thé 
yen, who also spin the yarn. “The seed cotton 


then carded with tl bone » boalee 
the teeth of 1ich, being small, recurved 
sely set, act as a fi mb in removing 
se and coarser fiber f the , and 
ineous matter, 
rthly ind \y 
lhe next 
nderstood 
mplished 
n up 1 flat board, and then by 
m spindle V1 it backwards and 
hand, ls are taken out of 
| | “Bowing” 
understood by 
blowing, when 


f continual 
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mboo 


p! 
rns tl 


f thread 
it is after- 


water 
taken out 
icks which 
in opposite 
a 


sticks 


1s 


St 


nd ex 
con 
untwisted and put into 
oal powder. lamp black 
fac f an earthen 
mixture fé 
wrung 
in the 


tly twisted 


mT 


1ade 


again reeled 1s steeped 


day open¢ up 


which 


over wit 


I 


e 
ore 


i 


ide of Khoie 


of fme lin 
C1 
W hich 


C it 


urn oO 


is kept as 
dried 
sun. \l 
sorted and 
their fi 
idle 
le, (3) the ce 
f Is prepare 
\ quantity of 


to ge 
to 
and 


“ly ‘ea 
orang LO 


iC] 
posed 


eeled 


iTs¢ 


n water [01 


wound 


between each 


1 
andi¢ 


warp wound 


made of very 
tween 
used 


2.800 ¢ 


two 
in 
lents 
bundle 


vehi] 
Wille 


The whole is 
er’s hut 


nd 


wea\ one 


; ; 
nicely nangving 
feet from the ground 
in 


arn 


means of thi 
unfolded 
end 


cords 


Two 
the 


\ 


ot 


each warp 


1¢ 


divided 


€ 


( 


W 


t 


quickly 


he threads 


neness: 


twe 


| 


is unfolded and 
down 


an 


and 


( 


men 


mixed with water 


ide 


apart as possible, 
It 
are then 
into three 
(1) the finest 
next finest for 


for the center 


one day's w 
hon It 


re 


id for 
it ur 


ty Irs. 
irgec reel, 
and dried pri 
1 until the cloth 


uutdoors. The we 
cal 
| 


four 
measured 
cloth to be w 
them I} 
with 


\ 
between 
rows 
heel of warp 
forwards al 
laying down tl 
intermediate 
and 


“h 


\ 

} 
ind 
rT 
pairs 
i 


5 as well a 


is acco 
pair of r 
he swift there 
its end 
passes 
sometimes 
inti] 
beam 
splits, firmly 


finest 


fixed 
reed that 
n contains 
from the roof 
to within 
Phe reed is 
it hangs in front of 
take their seats 
having cut 


fastened 


one 


a cert 


(fried paddy), and a 
\iter 


ng sized the thread is wound upon a reel, every 


rec d 


grad 


for the 


ype rl 


is afterwards ex 


best advantag 
bambo 


e! 


mplishe 


immediat: 


} 


number of the looped ends by means of a knif 


they begin to 


The 


draw tl 


drawn ends 


1¢ 


afterwards 


with the re 
gathered 


threads 
are 


at 


wo davs before the actual 


and thet 


sufficient 


knotted in bunches thus keeping the reed with th 


warp 
The 
modern 


beaming proces 


Y orkshire« 


method of dressing, 


resembles 
wh 


closely 


th 


every thread requires careful attention, in respe 
n. 


order and 
mut of 
reed, 


to its 
generally « 


round the 


tensio 


and 


le OTS 


a 


through the knotted buncl 


the reeding 
One man h 
is unfolded. and 


been passed through the 


longitudinal groove of 


ans of stri 


OODS 
i 


tw 


ng 


The operation is do 
bundle 
pass¢ 


is 
1s 


The warp 
bamboo rod 
les at the termination 


olds this bundle, while the other e 
a thin slip of bamboo stick ha 


oops, is received into tl 
the end beam, and is f 


rime 
l 


The } 


beam is then 
d by stout cords, W 


n 
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their turn are suspended from two. short 
dien posts. The selvedge threads of the two 
ls are brought to a distance commensurate with 
intended breadth of the cloth. The portion oi 
thus being unfolded and nicely spread 


vort 


Ve rp 
the man who holds the bundle stretches it 


ui 

y, while two workmen proceed to arrange 
threads in the middle. 
ventually the threads are brought into their 

lel state by means of an elastic piece Of can 
h has been previously soitened and beaten vut a 
! a brush. The cane is Mu 


in lengtl 
1c end into the torm star 
he iorm of a hand bow, and it gently taps reed at 
tretched ends. When a certain length 

warp is thus arranged, it is wound on th 
of the beam by means of a winch handle; the 
unfolded portion is similarly treated, and the 


ss is continued until the whole length 
is properly dealt w 
loom is of a very simple construction; 1 
of iour bamboo > fixed firmly in the 
hey are iecte side ways 
vhich support a fe 
the lay or batt 
attached L hie 


longitudinal gro 


beam 
rection by means 
he mot 

s fixed 
two bi 


each 
the reed Is 
iron or wo 
the front traver 

ly a good amount 

s necessary, because 
nt determines the 
yplied to a weit 

ihis is considered 


al 


perations in setting this 


irom t 


| >I 1d f > sin , spl id ) r ble iching 


ld is equally counter 

h are attached to the ot 
Sings being passed ove! his 
returt 


e loom frame 

The treadles are made of bamboo or pi 

od and they are contained in a pit dug in the 
und, three by two feet, and one and one-half 


deep. The shuttle, 10 to 14 inches in length 


three-fourths of an inch in breadth, weighs remonstrating 


ight wood, goods into 


bout two ounces. It is made of very 
| has two spear-shaped points. Considerable Weekly Review, 
space is provided in its center, which is the dearer and scarcer 
a movable iron wire longitudinally, upon the mode, tl hill 
reed of the weft is mounted. The weft nly the 
s passed through an eye made in the side of the Dr 


lhe temple consists of two pieces of wood co 
ted together by cords, their outer ends being 


ned with iron pins, by means of which the cl 
kept stretched. Every part of the loom being 


perfectly adjusted, the weaver takes his seat upon 


mat or a board placed close 


the pit, 


+ 


and de 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


A NEW PROCESS OF WEAVING WARP 
PILE FABRICS 
By GIRONDE 


from the French 
Textile World 


rranslated by the Editor of the 


Record 
} 


there has been much 


in regard to a new 


fabrics ‘he 
the Societe 


26 Boulevard 


CTION OF 4 LOOM Eotl 


FIG 2 SHOWING 


Bonne-Nouvelle. 


tage 


by t 


Paris, possesses the advan- 


be 


that it can used on ordinary looms 
he use of rods operated by a metal har- 
ness, the rods which serve to raise the pile 
he warp. 
French patents exploited 
by the firm above named: 
425, Feb. 1, 


Girard, Feb. 26. 1912: 


being arranged in the direction of t 
Following are the 


464, P. Girard, 


1911; 440,610, 


P: 151,775, C 


Clem- 


THE POSITION OF THE WARI 


Dec. 11, \ number of addi 
tional claims were filed previous to the last 


encon, IQOI2. 


of December, 1g12 


Phe accompanying illustrations have beet 


taken from one of the pamphlets published 


Fig. I is section of 


by the inventors. a 
ioom equipped with the new device showing 
the position of the warp threads when th 
ground pick is inserted in the shed. 


similar 


Fig 
to Fig. 1, 


but shows the positio1 


IPPED WITH THE NEW PILE DEVICE 


THREADS 


of the warp threads when what is called the 
The 


meta! 


“lost” pick is passed through the shed. 
blades, FF’, attached to the 
harness, LL’, are inserted in the of 
the PP’. These blades cannot be 
drawn out of position by the cloth as the 
metal harness is held rigid by the tubes, TT’ 
The pile warp is wound on the beam, R’, 


steel 
dents 


reed, 


passes over the whip roll, S’, through the 


> 





WEAVING 


rods which are equipped with springs, 


and ti.en to th The ground 


passes 


arp is wound on the beams, R 
ver the whip 1 


heddles. 


ending on the 


Il, S*, and then to the lease 
picks, de 


the 


id and lwo or mor 


pattern, are woven in 


uund fabric, during which time the blades 


A LONGTTUDINAL SECTION OF THE FABRIK 


SHOWING ~ CONSTRUCTION 


re held in the position shown at Fig. 1. In 
rder to form the loop of the pile, the rods 
re moved to the position shown at Fig. 2, 
at is, the blades and the ground warp ar: 

1, the 


vered, pile warp alone being raised. 
\s a result the pick which is passed throug 


1 
FIG. 5. THE DRAWING-IN DRAFT 


—py- 


FIG. 6. SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PLUSH FABRIK 


this shed rests on the blades and thus serves 
to produce a loop in the pile warp. This is 
illustrated at Fig. 3, which is a longitudinal 
section of the fabric, in which 1, 2 and 3 rep- 
the lost pick 


resent the ground picks: 4, 


WARP PILE FABRICS 


n the biades, 


tin 


eround 


threads and V the pile 


the 


oven with a plain weave, the drawing-in 


warp Warp 


the illustration shows, ground fabric 


ing shown at Fig. 5 here are 


ach dent of the reed one ground 


in ¢ 


and one 


\s 


+ 


ne lost 


one pile thread, one blade 


eround thread, in the order named 


three ground picks are woven for « 


pick the filling pattern covers eight picks. 


hig, 


shows one of the blades and 


ig 


method of attaching it the heddle 
shows the 
TT’, which hold 


g shows the metal harness which 


method of mounting the 


the metal harness in po 
tion. Fig. 


FIG. 8. METHOD OF 
MOUNTING THE TUBES 


HARNESS FO}! 
IHE BLADES 


FIG. 9. METAI 
OPERATING 


FIG. 7. ONE OF THE BLADES 


\s shown at Fis 


1 
} 
! 


perates the blades, Fig. 10 show 
plete attachment. 
over the br 
This roll 


points to 
1 
i 


2, the fabric is drawn ( 


‘ast 
by the take-up roll, R’*. sh 


+4 
ould 
steel avoid all 


the roll 


with fine 


Between 


covered 


2° » 1 e 
slipping. s, R* and 8S 
1 
nich 


whi serve 


there is an endless cloth apron w 
to strip the fabric from the take-up roll, R® 
Figs. 3 


} ) = 
and 5 


In the fabric illustrated at 
all the pile threads operate at the same time 
Figs. 4 
ush fab- 


as in the case of ordinary velvet 
and 6 show the construction of a pl 
ric, the pile threads being operated alter- 


nately. When the first lost picl 
the odd 
when the 
shed the 
The ground weave being plain, the 


is inserted 


numbered threads are raised and 
second lost pick is placed in the 
even numbered threads are raised. 
pattern 
covers five picks, that is, four for the ground 
The w 


reed as in 


work ind one for the pile. arp 


set in the 


threads and blades are 


the case of the first named fabric. During 


weaving the blades project into the fabric 
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8 inch, and are withdrawn as 
oth is drawn down by the take-up roll. 

blades are made of hard tempered 
polish. As 


cut down to 


steel having a high shown at 


Fig are small dimen- 


sions in the center to permit the passage of 
the shuttle 


projecting toward the cloth 


Ss 


carrying the The part 


lost pick 


is in the form of 


OMPLETE ATTACHMENT 


the 
the 
with 
The 


O raise 
ats up tf 
blade varies 


if the 


loom. 


BLADES WHICH 
total length is determined by the swing of 
the lay F 
ficient. 


a leneth of g inches is sui- 
other the 


are 


or silk 
classes of 
The 
thick, 
to 60 dents to the 


the ordinary thickness is g 


goods 


but for 


‘ 1 a | 
blades are 11 inches long blades 


at least 7/1000 of an inch which al- 


from 55 inch, but 


1000 inch, which 
The 


allows from 35 to 40 dents to the inch. 
height is determined by the height of the 


,than the 


FORM 


pile desired and varies from 1 
inch. 

There is practically no interference 
tween the blades and the warp threads, a 
the varn works below the blades. When th 
blades are lowered the ground warp is lik: 
wise Kach of the 
mounted separately on a metal 


lowered. blades 

heddle s 
that they can be easily rearranged or r 
placed in 
that 


case of 


this 


accident. The inventor 


claim method of weaving velve! 
permits of the use of low priced material: 
such as artificial silk and schappe silk, whic! 
and elasticit 
ordinary textile materials. 


7 1 
\s will be 


much less 


posse Ss 


strength 


easily understood this n 


process is adapted only for the loop pik 
To get a cut pile it is necessary to subject 
] 


the cloth to a shearing process which cuts 


the top of the loops. The process of shear 
which is cet 


tainly greater than the waste made by shea: 


ing causes a loss of material 
ing the ordinary velvet to make the pil 
uniform height. 


In the second place it 
Necessary to remove the lost picks which 
in the loops. This results in an additiona 
loss in addition to the hand labor that is ne 
the left 


shearing still cling to the selvage and cur 


essary, as picks when loose b 


up so that it is impossible to remove the 


by brushing. 


When the pile is left in lo 

form it is evident that the lost picks wil! 
remain in the pile adding weight to the fab 
ric. The process known as the “massacre’ 
ts used for finishing the loop pile as well as 


FIG. 12 FIG. 13 


THE PILE 


d’Utrecht. After take! 
from the loom, the cloth is subjected to th: 


the velvet being 
action of an embossing calender. 
the 
rollers, are pressed down. 


Some ( 


loops, according to the design of 

The cloth is the 
as to cut the loops that remat 
transforming that part of the d 
sion into a cut velvet 
hot 


sheared so 
standing, 
The goods are th 
which causes t! 


immersed in water 
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loops on the pressed part of the design to 
rise, producing a pattern formed by a com- 
bination of cut and looped piles. As will be 
casily understood, this method of weaving is 
suited for fancy velvets woven on a jacquard 
loom. For this purpose the pile threads, in- 
stead of being wound on a single beam, are 
drawn from independent bobbins set in a 
irame in the same manner as when weaving 


LONGITUDINAL 


FIG. 15. 


Wilton carpet. This arrangement enables 
a pile fabric to be made with the loops of 
different heights. 

After weaving the highest loops are cut. 
lt is necessary to use two sizes of blades, 
the uneven numbered blades, g inches long, 
being attached to the back metal harness 
and serving to form the lowest pile. The 
even numbered blades, which are about 11 
inches long, are attached to the front har- 


COMMUNION oI rip 
am 


FIG. 16. LONGITUDINAL 


ness and form the highest loop, which is 
afterwards cut on the shear. 

Figs. 11, 12 and 13 show that it is neces- 
sary to have blades of different lengths in 
order that the points may rest on the fabric. 
Experience has proved that an irregular pile 
is produced when blades of equal length are 
used. Only one blade is inserted in each 
dent of the reed. Fig. 11 shows the two 
consecutive blades lowered for the passage 
of the lost pick on which the highest pile is 
to be formed. This loop is intended to be 
cut on the shear and is formed by the blade 


indicated by the shaded line. Fig. 2 shows 


SECTION SHOWING THE 


SECTION SHOWING 


the two blades in the position occupied when 
the lost pick is inserted for the short loop 
Fig. 13 shows both blades raised when the 
ground fabric is woven. Figs. 14, 15 and 16 
longitudinal sections of three fabrics 
showing the position of the blades. The fill- 
ing at Fig. 14 is woven three ground picks 
and two lost picks. The lost pick used 
the high loop passes over both blades, while 


are 


POSITION OF THE BLADES 


A MODIFIED SECTION OF FIG. 14 


the lost pick for the short loop passes be- 
tween the two series of blades. The pattern 
consists of ten picks, six for the ground and 
four for the pile. In the sectional view at 
Fig. 14 the pile warp forming the highest 
loop rises over the lost pick on which the 
short loop is formed. This arrangement is 
modified in Fig. 15, the pile threads of the 
highest loop being lowered below the lost 
pick on which the short loop is formed 


fe 
PAA i ST iT FAL at. 


ONE BLADE 


This is the only difference between the two. 

In the Fig. 16 the 
lost picks alternate regularly after two picks 
As a result the 


arrangement shown at 
in the ground work. rows 
of high and low loops will also alternate. 
draft of the ordinary velvet fabric 
motion it is 


I’rom the 


with the easv to 


niade wire 


to suit the new 


make a pattern process 
Thus Fig. 17 represents a Crefeld velvet and 
ives the result the 
The blade is indicated by the second 


back harness 


Fig, 18 same with lan- 


settes. 
thread which is drawn on the 


The new mounting necessitates two more 
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harness to operate the blades. The move- 
ment of the threads remain the 

The plush draft shown at Fig. 
used for the Girard process, is found at Fig. 
20, with harness for the 
It will that the new 
requires at least one more harness than for 
the old style of weaving. The new process 
has not been in use long enough to warrant 
speaking definitely regarding its merits and 
it is necessary to leave it to the test of actual 
order to determine its value. 


same 
1G, which is 


blades. 
method 


extra 
thus be 


two 


seen 


experience in 


FIG. 17 FIG. 
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+ 
3 

2 
1 


FIG. 19 FIG 20 


iar only a few looms are running in 


and other countries. It is in opera- 
mn in Bohain and Roubaix for the produc- 
tf velvet like the three samples en- 


The one marked A is used exclu- 


y for ladies’ wear and is at the present 

an extreme novelty. Sample B is a 

pile as it comes from the loom; sam- 

ie C is the same fabric after shearing. As 

I have not yet seen whole pieces of velvet 

made by ths new process it is impossible to 
t 


rm an exact opinion regarding i 
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The cost in France of fitting the ordinary 
Girard loom for the new method of weavit 
is as follows: 


ig 


License for duration of patent.. 250 francs 
Koyalty per loom ............. 100 francs 20.00 
Frame erent if: 10.00 
Metal harness frances 60 
Twenty lansettes francs 40.00 
Setting up francs 5.00 


$50.00 


francs $125.60 
[The samples, A, B and C, referred to abov: 
an be seen at our Boston office.—Ed.] 


WOOL SCOURING 
BY ROAN 

The method of scouring wool employed in 
modern plants, is far in advance of the 
primitive process which was in general use 
2 few years ago, and is still found in many 
of our mills. 

The wool was thrown into a tub contain- 
ing the scouring liquor and poled for a short 
lime in order to remove the grass and dirt 
trom the fiber, which was then forked out on 
to a wooden rack to drain, the excess liquor 
running back into the tub. After draining, 
the stock was thrown into the rinse box for 
The clean 
wool was then placed in trucks or on hand 


the final cleansing in cold water. 


barrows to be taken to the dryer. 

While this method gave fairly good re- 
ults, it was slow, laborious and expensive 
Unless the attendant used more than ordi- 
nary care, the working qualities of the stock 
The 
joling and forking of the stock, in many 
rolled felted that it 
break in succeeding processes. 


were apt to be impaired materially. 


and it so 
the 
lt was by no means an unknown occurrence 


instances, 
would 


tor a lot to be so injured in scouring as to 
make it of but little more value than 
shoddy. This system required handling the 
stock at least eight times, while in a modern 
scouring room twice is all that is necessary 

As the wool comes from the sorting room 
it contains a considerable amount of im- 
purities in addition to the natural grease or 
volk, in the shape of dust, dirt. and shives 
which may be removed to some extent by 
mechanical means before scouring. Run- 
ning the stock through a duster not onl\ 
removes a portion of the foreign matter ad- 
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ering to the fiber, but puts the stock into 

much better condition for the 
peration itself. Wool which is well opened 
ind lofty is more readily penetrated by the 
scouring liquor and out cleaner 
and brighter. 

\ satisfactory and efficient lay out for the 
scouring room is shown in the accompany- 
ng sketch. Through a trap door in the 
floor of the sorting room, the wool falls in 
tront of the duster, A, which discharges the 
stock convenient to the self feed, B, of the 
four bowl washer, C. the 


scouring 


will come 


From squeeze 


A LAY-OUT FOR 


rolls of the last bowl it is delivered to an 
apron, D, traveling at right angles to the 
washer, and inclined to the right so as to 
the apron of the 
The dry wool is discharged to the 


the stock on feed 


( rop 


irver, E. 


apron, F, which travels toward the blower, 


Gs, of a pneumatic conveying system, carry- 
ing the wool to the bin with a minimum of 
In actual practice, an installation of 
this kind will 
lbs. daily with two attendants. 


abor. 
scour from 7,000 to 10,000 
During the 
perations of dusting, scouring, and drying, 
the stock is handled but twice, once in feed- 
ing the duster and again in filling the self 
teed of the washer. 

For scouring wool a supply of clean, soft 
water is essential, as hard water, particularly 
that containing salts of lime has a very dele- 
terious effect, more especially if soap is used 

the detergent. The soap is decomposed, 
the grease in it uniting with the acid of the 
lime salt, forming a lime soap which is in- 
soluble in water and is deposited on the 
fiber in the form of a sticky paste, com- 
pletely the filament and ex- 
remely remove. Moreover, if 


enveloping 


difficult to 


allowed to remain, it will cause untold diffi 
culties in succeeding operations, especially 
in dyeing and finishing. Another item that 
should receive careful attention, is the purity 
of the scouring materials, not alone for the 
impair 
the luster, elasticity and working quslities 


reason that impure materials may 


of the fiber, but also to see that an inferior 
article is not purchased at the price of the 
best. Since it is easily proven that severe 
natural 
wool, great care must be taken not to put 


alkalis destroy the properties of 


it in contact with scouring agents that will 


A SCOURING ROOM 


have a harmful effect. 
kept in mind that the highest ambition of 
be to have the 
bright No 


should be used which have a tendency tu 


It must always be 


the scourer should stock 


clean, open, and detergents 


impair its life, luster, elasticity or texture. 


give a formula for a 


It is impossible to 


scouring liquor which will give the 

results under all conditions, owing the 
great variation in the quantity of dirt, 
1efuse, and grease contained in various lots. 
The scourer will have to use his own judg- 
ment in order to bring out the stock in the 
best possible condition. Soap should never 
be used before testing for free caustic alkali 
\n extremely easy and accurate test is to 
place a drop of phenol phthalein on the soap. 
The presence of free caustic alkali is at once 


For 


wools especially there is no better detergent 


made known by the pink color. fine 


crown soap 


than a well made potash or 


absolutely free from caustic alkali. Thi 


the so-called “fig soap,” 


able fine bubbles which gives it a resem- 
blance to the inside of pressed 


fio’s 
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\ very satisfactory scouring liquor can be 
prepared in this manner. For the first 
owl 3 Ibs. soap and 6 lbs. urine substitute 
to 100 gals. of water, for the second bowl 2 
lbs. soap and 4 lbs. “sub” per 100 gals. 
water, the third bowl should have 4 lbs. 
“sub” and the fourth bowl clear cold water. 
The temperature should be for the first 
bowl, 120° to 125° F. for the second, 115 
to 120° F. and for the third not 
15° F. 

For coarser wools a soda soap in com- 
bination with soda compounds may be used, 
though for wool that is to be used for white 
effects in the finished goods it is not ad- 
visable. Soda is harsher in its action than 
potash and also has a very strong tendency 
to turn the wool somewhat yellow, particu- 
larly if it is stored some time before using. 
It is possible to secure very satisfactory re- 
sults, however, provided care is taken in its 


over 


For scouring a medium wool the liquor 
for the first bowl should have 3 lbs. of soap 
and 10 lbs. of a good soda to 100 gals. of 
water, temperature 120° to 130° F. The 
second bowl 2 Ibs. soap and 7 1/2 to 8 lbs. 
soda per 100 gals. water not over 120° F. 
The third bowl should have 3 to 4 lbs. soda 
only per 100 gals. water not over 115° F. 
and the fourth bowl clear cold water. 

In scouring for worsted spinning the wool 
is not rinsed and the last bowl should con- 
tain a weak scouring liquor. 

The strength of the liquor should be de- 
termined to a great extent, by the grade of 
the wool to be scoured, rather than the ap- 
parent grease content. The ideal scouring 
liquor is the one that will clean the stock 
with the least materials, and at a low tem- 
perature. Harsh detergents and a high 
temperature are the causes of a great deal 
of trouble in subsequent operations, not 
only making poor work, but increasing the 
waste also. 

It is necessary to strengthen the liquor at 
times by the addition of more soap or soda, 
and when it becomes too dirty to do good 
work, draw off the first bowl, change the 
iiquor from the second into the first, adding 


enough material to make it sufficiently 
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strong and renew the liquor in the second 
bowl. 

There are two distinct classes of impuri 
ties in the wool as it comes to the scourer, 
the foreign matter consisting of dirt, shives, 
etc. and the yolk. Under this latter term 
are generally included the wool fat and the 
“suint” or dried perspiration of the sheep. 
Both of these can be recovered and are of 
considerable value. The latter is composed 
very largely of potash in combination with 
various organic acids and is readily soluble 
in warm water. In some countries of Eu- 
10pe the wool is soaked in warm water be- 
fore scouring in order to dissolve these salts. 
The liquor obtained is evaporated and from 
the residue a quantity of potash salts are 
recovered. By this process in France alone 
it is claimed they obtain yearly, potash salts 
worth half a million dollars. 

A process of scouring,*“or more properly, 
degreasing wool is in use in a few of our 
large mills. This is known as the “solvent 
process”. While the yolk proper or wool 
fat is not soluble in water it is readily dis- 
solved by some of the volatile hydro car- 
bons. In this process-the wool is treated 
in large kiers, the naphtha or other solvent 
drawn out and the wool washed usually in 
warm water, as there are sufficient potash 
salts present generally to cleanse it thor- 
oughly. In this system the degras recov- 
ered is a marketable product and a source 
of some revenue. This process leaves the 
wool in fine condition for working, odorless 
and a brilliant white. From the fact that it 
receives so little handling, is not subjected 
to treatment by alkali nor heat, it is in much 
better condition than wool scoured in the 
ordinary way. The solvent process requires 
an expensive installation of kiers, digesters. 
pumps, etc., so that the cost would be pro- 
hibitory unless there are large quantities ot 
wool to be treated. In cases where the 
quantity of stock is sufficiently large, the 
results well repay the expense. 


Sisal culture has made great progress in 
the German colonies, chiefly in East Africa 
It is claimed that German sisal is replacing 
manila hemp in many instances. 
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ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


The question of how tops got their name 
has been asked without being answered con- 
There never was any other known 
name for them and the attitude of manufac- 
turers upon the point is that of the Brad- 
ford foreman crabber to whom a clergyman 
enlarged upon the utter preposterousness of 
naming so uncrablike a machine a 
The foreman desired to know 
tleaven the machine could ever have been 
given any other name. Tops is not a term 
iree from ambiguity and according to a 
trade legend a bank director asked a locai 
manager whether the $50,000 advanced to 
Mr. Smith for tops to spin was not rather a 
large sum for the indulgence of so puerile a 
pastime. There is a choice of explanations 
of the origin of the term, for an Icelandic 
word “toppr’” means tuft or lock of hair; 
then “tops” has in some senses the same 
signification as “firsts’’; again the tops of 
the handcombers were from the tops or tips 
f the teeth of the hand comb and the 
equally mysteriously named noils were from 
the bottom of the teeth. Although noil is 
the only word in use nowadays there are 
records of an alternative name in “noils or 
pinions”. It is left to guesswork to decide 
whether the latter arose from the clinging 
of the short wool around the pins of the 
comb. 


ciusively. 


“crab”. 
how in 


o * o 


A small advance in charges for combing 
has been announced to their customers by 
the commission woolcombers, all of whom 
are found within a very short radius of 
Bradford and are affiliated to one federation 
of masters. Commission combing is not ap- 
parently a bad business for Woolcombers, 
Ltd., controlling about a score of combing 
sheds has made some $200,000 net in each 
of the last three years and has given II per 
cent, upon its common stock. Isaac Holden 
& Sons, a conservatively managed concern 
which puts large amounts to reserve made 
$300,000 and paid 7 per cent. in its last year. 
The justification for higher charges resides 
partly in the concession of a scale of wages 


giving $3.50 minimum to day workers 
(women) and $6.12 minimum to night work- 
ers (men). Night work is somewhat irreg- 
ular, but as hands are taken on from the 
union office jobs can be found often in one 
shed if not in another. The best women 
comb minders make about $5 in a full week 
end men about $8. The cost of sickness, 
insurance and the high price of oils and 
supplies give further reasons, and as th: 
combers are federated the work cannot bi 
sent elsewhere more cheaply. The spinner 
can install combs of his own if he likes, and 
may derive some convenience in so doing, 
but it is questionable whether any saving is 
tc be made in cost. Apart from the actual 
combing the commission comber now ren 


ders large services in storing wool free until 


it is wanted and in setting sorting tables and 
space at the disposal of the customer. The 
owner of the wool sends his own sorters t 
the combers’ premises and thus avoids costs 
of rent and of handling. By making it 
easier for the small capitalist to start in 
business the commission system of combing 
has undoubtedly promoted the extension of 
the English worsted spinning trade. 
Equally it has freed money for use in buying 
wool that might otherwise have had to be 
sunk in small and perhaps inefficient comb 
ing plants. Although there is now no com 
petition in price between public combers 
there is a strong rivalry to obtain work and 
to keep the machinery upon a full night and 
day production. The sheds are specialized 
te deal with wools of a certain range and 
customers have a choice between rivals. 
. * * 


Sakel—to Sakelarides, to give its name in 
full—is a variety of Egyptian cotton known 
well in Lancashire. It is used in the fin 
spinning trade for 80s and beyond and also 
to improve the strength and silkiness of 60s 
niade from lower grade staple. Sakel has 
the reputation of being better than Janno- 
vitch at its best and it competes effectivel\ 
with Island. Its position relatively to 
brown Egyptian and white Egyptian (Janno- 
vitch) is shown by the current 


Sea 


Liverpool 
auotation for: 
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d Fair F. G. F. 
9.75 
10.45 
10.50 


9.50 

10.15 

. 10.15 

in Sakelarides 


10.00 


10.25 


\rno Schmidt in visiting Egypt heard at 
this cot- 
h even at the price of best Afifi 


two ginneries that cultivators hke 
ton very muc 
gvptian brown), for they get a 40 
vield per acre from it. Varieties 
time and Sakel is 


thought of because Jannovitch is 


per 
better 


ent. 


process ol 


it used to be, but at present 
Sakel is 


Egyptian best and larger 


longer what 
oth in Egypt and in Lancashire 
led as the 

of it are forthcoming. 


- of mohair plush tablecloths, mats 
ins requiring to be finished with a 


been 
" There 
discoverable machine upon the market 


points to a matter which has 


the inventor. 


. 2 1 aio 
to overiooked Dy 


fringe into groups of threads. 


binding 
Machines for sewing-in and cutting fringe 
sewing-machine manufacturers, 
the 

crouping of the the 
formation of these into V shapes, and the 


are made by 


but after the fringe has been made 


threads into sections, 
binding round of these with short ends of 
varn at the point of crossing, has to be done 
who could more productively be 
The field 


before such a machine may be a small one, 


Qiris 


emploved in other departments. 


but in these days of scarce labor manufac- 


turers have an incentive to pay a good price 
for a machine that will work with little 
supervision. 

* * 


-rolonge 


opposition was made to the 


establishment of a regular cotton futures 
market in Liverpool and perhaps a regular 
market formed had 


not dealings in futures attained so large a 


would never have been 


scale that the confusion was becoming seri- 
cus. The Liverpool Cotton Clearinghouse 
was opened in 1876, in the early eighties the 
system of periodical settlements was adopted 
and ultimately weekly settlements became 
he rule. Spinners and manufacturers have 
liked the intrusion of outsiders 
into the cotton 


market and thev are not without sympathy 


never and 


professional raw 


operators 


for proposals intended to make the interve: 
difficult. At the time ther: 
scepticism as to whether this can be don 


tion same 
by any such means as the tax upon future: 
proposed by Senator Clarke. The proposi 
tion requires maturer consideration than has 
yet been given to it, for no legislation cai 
remove the desire to speculate and it is 
always probable that gambling will break 
out in some other form. In India, for ex- 
ample, those inveterate gamblers, the Mar 
wari traders, have devised a method of bet 
“the 
strong enough interest in the creation of a 
cotton all methods ar 
bound to be tried to bring that price int 
As cotton is not the only, o1 
perhaps even the main, commodity to be 


treated as a gambling counter it is odd that 


ting upon cotton figure”. Given 


certain price for 


existence. 


it alone should be selected for taxatio1 
One school of opinion holds that speculative 
made 


law, as sporting bets are in England. In 


dealings should be irrecoverable at 
mentioning the fact it is due to add that 
bookmaking upon races is carried on upon 
a very considerable scale in despite of this 
discouragement. 


There was never a serious likelihood that 
British textile manufacturers would partici 
largely in the Panama _ Exposition 
York, not San Francisco, is their van- 


pate 
New 
tage ground in American dealings and their 
samples and salesmen are in all the Latin- 
American countries. these 
manufacturers feel that exhibitions are not 


Beyond facts 


of very much use to them and that in an\ 
case international expositions are overdone 
A display of samples has no interest what 
ever to the ordinary visitor to these amus¢ 
ment parks and a display of tableaux and 
robed figures is an expensive one for indi 
vidual make and 
undertaken collectively by a number of man 
ufacturers direct results are somewhat diff- 


manufacturers to whet 


cult to trace. 
Chambers of Commerce to raise the funds 


It has been no easy thing fot 


to cover the cost of some relatively inexpen 
made in Europea 
lend 


Tex 


collective exhibits 
countries. Unlike 
themselves readily to private display. 


sive 


machines, fabrics 
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tile machine makers for the present are more 
disposed to expositions held in 
textile than in and the 
proximity of the Belgian linen and cotton 
and the French woolen industries attracted 


As a new 


favorably 
non-textile centers 


some of them this year to Ghent. 
Manchester exhibition is in prospect other 
makers may be tempted to save their ener- 
gies for this. In the Manchester Exposition 
of 1887 one great Oldham firm which set up 
a complete outfit of machinery for convert- 
ing cotton into yarn, found the cost of oper- 
ation a dismaying one when conducted even 
thus close at home. Machine makers’ prof- 
its have not been large lately and this fact is 
remembered when proposals involving new 
expense are broached. 

The onslaught of Senator Hollis upon the 
textile manufacturers of New England bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the wild 
charges brought at different dates against 
manufacturers here, but the accusers in this 
country have ordinarily been labor politi- 
cians whose stings have now been effectively 
drawn. It used to be that Yorkshire 
iuillowners and employers monopolized the 


said 


administration of justice, but now there are 
Labor magistrates in all industrial districts 
and one Huddersfield magnate sits upon the 
bench as 
Manufacturers 


same magnificent two weavers 
trom his 
blamed also for securing favors in taxes by 
their weight of numbers upon the municipal 
councils, but now the cry is that able busi- 


ness men refuse to join the town councils. 


own mill. were 


They also were said to procure the use of 
military in time of strikes, but under the new 
dispensation this employment of soldiers is 
officially discouraged. In this country it is 
not a sin to obtain a trader’s contract ticket 
at reduced rates from a railway company 
and every consigner of goods paying $1,500 
a year or so in freight enjoys this privilege. 
The favor is one of the exceedingly few that 
have been left to traders now that the rail- 
way companies are all closely united to give 
the minimum of service at the maximum of 


charge. 


Marine Fibres & Yarns, Limited, the 
company formed to market Poseidonia Aus- 


1 


tralis found on the sea floor off the South 
\ustralian coast has gone into compulsory 
liquidation. The association of this company 
with a German concern founded to manufac- 
ture paper yarn dissipated half the capital 
and the foundering of the dredger by which 
raised to the 
completed its misfortunes. The loss to the 
shareholders is put at $400,000 and it seems 
hardly possible that the undertaking can be 


the weed was pontoons has 


revived. Several syndicates were succes- 
sively concerned in the exploitation of the 
weed and the anticipations of the promoters 
were never widely shared by manufacturers 
a 

A manufacturer who is the inventor of 
liumerous small improvements in weaving 
has propounded an addition to the patent 
law. He would have inspectors appointed 
with powers of search to visit factories on 
behalf of and whether 


patentees report 


not use was being made of infringing mech 
anism. The inspector would act upon receipt 
of a demand and a covering fee of $5. This 
is not the proposal that is being made by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce for 
the better working of that section of the 
1907 Patents Act which requires foreign pat- 
entees to manufacture in this country or for- 
feit their patent rights. At present the onus 
is upon the challenger to prove that a ma- 
chine patented here is not being manufac- 
tured here and in some circumstances proof 
is difficult. It is therefore proposed that the 
onus shall be upon the patentee and that it 
shall suffice for the challenger to make affi- 
cavit of his own belief that the manufacture 
is not conducted in this country. In anv 
case a considerable time is likely to elapse 
before a change can be made in the existing 
law. The significance of the proposal is that 


it comes from Manchester, where opinion 


has not 


uniformly favorable to th 
Patent Act 


tionist implications. 


been 
Lloyd George with its Protec 


*K 


Notice taken in Lancashir 
Edward 


the extent of the sales of cotton goods 


has been 


Farnham Greene’s statement 


by his company in Great Britain, Gern 
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and France; and of his explanation that the 
made at 
Cotton crapes resembling “Serpentine” have 
been fairly popular this season and it may 
be that others have reaped what the Pacific 
At all events the Ameri- 
can crapes were marketed at a price which 


have been large expense. 


alac 
Saies 


Mills have sown. 


left English makers ample margin for com- 
petition and were pretty extensively adver- 
tised. The result has apparently been less 
satisfactory than in the case of Holeproof 
cotton hosiery, which has become a standard 
irticle of drapers’ stocks, or the Arrow col- 
ars. These are the two American special- 
ties most conspicuous in English trade and 
their position owes nearly everything to 


« 
1 
| 
i 


clever merchandising and advertisement. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ELASTIC 
FABRICS 


BY SAMUEL BROWN 


In the suspender branch of elastic web 
weaving, the field of operation is subject to 
more variety of texture and greater elabora- 
tion in fancy effect than in any other section 
of the business. The range of widths in 


Back {| 


f 


FAce l 


BINDER 
RuseeerR 


Lerr EDGE 


FepPear |8 Times 
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face and back weaves may be, and generally 
are entirely different, either in the character 
of the weave, or the fineness of the texture 
While the back is usually made plain and 
coarser than the face, a great variety of 
weaves and weave patterns may be used for 
the face. 

The selvage of these goods is made with a 
distinct warp, so woven that it will produce 


RUBBER 
BINDER x 
xx 


Face 
Bacw { yo 


FIG. 45 


an independent section of cloth going com 
pletely around the outside rubbers. It is in 
fact a combination of face and back weave 
not intersected with any binder warp thread, 
and woven into a perfect tube around the 
edge rubber. The weave usually used in 
the selvage is plain on both face and back, 
making what is known as the “round edge”. 
Twill edges are sometimes used and occa- 
sionally a combination of twill on the face 
side and plain on the back side. In any case 


RiGuTr EDGE 


FIG. 44 


goods are made varies from 
1 1/8 to 2 inches, but the widths generally 
used are from 1 1/8 and 1 3/8inches. While 
the single cloth weave, the general features 
of which we have already described for 
garters, has of late been extensively used for 
suspender webs, the double cloth weave is 
considered the standard for such goods. 
This double weave consists of two distinct 
cloths, one of which is designed for the face 
of the fabric, and the other for the back. 
The two cloths are bound together by a sep- 
arate warp known as the binder, which is 
interwoven in the other fabrics. The 


which such 


two 


the edge forms one of the most important 
features of the goods. As these goods are 
usually marketed in the roll, it is essential 
that the selvage be perfect. 

It is almost imperative that the different 
sections of these goods he warped separately. 
Either the yarn which is used in the various 
warps is very different in character and size, 
or the weaves are so varied as regards tak« 
up that it is not possible to weave them sat 
isfactorily if warped. Separate warps are 
required for the face, back, gut, edge, and 
binder, and also for any additional warp 
needed for figure effects. 
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In designing the structure and weaves of 
a double cloth fabric, we have first to con- 
sider the balance in the finished goods. 
Should the stock used in the face and back 
not balance perfectly in weight, the heavier 
side will preponderate over the lighter side 
when the contraction of the web takes place, 
and the goods will curl around, producing 
the same uncontrollable effect as an unbal- 
anced figure would cause on a single cloth 
garter web, and which was described in the 
last article. The same condition will also 
result should one side of the web be more 
closely stitched than the other side, unless 
compensation is made for such variation, 
either in the size of the yarn or in the rela- 
tive number of threads per inch, If for ex- 
ample a plain weave is used on the face with 
4 threads of 2/40s to the dent, there must be 
the same amount to balance the back, say 2 
threads of 2/20s. If a loose twill weave is 
used on the face, with 4 threads of 2/40s to 
the dent, and the same amount of stock is 
used in a tighter weave for the back, the 
geoods will curl out of shape after leaving 


FIG. 46. 


the press roll when contraction takes place. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, either to 
use lighter stock for the back, or heavier 
stock for the face; or to increase the num- 
ber of face threads, in order to compensate 


tor the loose weave. This question of bal- 
ince has to be considered in every possible 
variety of double cloth web. Any added fea- 
tures of elaboration, or the introduction of 
hew weaves may create conditions which in- 
terfere with the balance of the goods. 
Contraction also introduces a difficulty in 
the lay of the web at the selvage, which it is 
often hard to control. Too much stock or 
too many threads may retard contraction 
and produce a filling of the goods. The 
1everse conditions may allow the edge rub- 
her threads to contract much and the 
esult will be a “bellving” of the goods. All 


too 


A LONGITUDINAL 


these conditions must be carefully studied in 
the construction of the web in order to get 


satisfactory results. 

Fig. 44 shows the harness draft of the 
simplest form of double cloth, having a plain 
weave on both face and back, and extending 


} 


over a web with 18 body cords, besides the 


selvage. The rubber is drawn on the front 


harness, the binder on the 2nd, the face on 
the 3rd and 4th and the back on the 5th and 
6th. 

1 


The chain draft is shown in Fig. 45. Fol- 


iowing are the warp counts of such a web 


properly balanced and the reed count 
make the goods 1 1/8 inches wide. 
Face 72 ends 

Edge 
Back 36 ends 
Gut 18 ends .. 
Binder 19 ends 
Rubber 20 ends 
Filling 


Reed 


25 ends 


The first 4 threads each side of the edge 
and next to the body are drawn on the tace 
alternated with the back 


harness, and not 


SECTION OF THE WEB 
harness threads as the rest of the selvage 
threads are. This arrangement is made in 
order to correct any liability of the filling 
the ap- 
pearance of the face at this point, where a 
slightly slack filling would cause it to open 
up. There is one extra thread on the front 


grinning through, and to improve 


harness at the right hand side of the edge, 
which is put there to produce a complete 
weave, otherwise it would have the appear- 
ance of a double thread at this point when 
the finished goods are rolled up. It is fur- 
ther designed in this weave to let the shuttle 
travel through the shed from right to left 
when the rubber harness is up, and from left 
to right when the binder harness is up. 
Otherwise should the shuttle be set to travel 
the opposite way, this double thread effect 
would again be in evidence 
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The gut warp is usually drawn in the same 


harness eye with the body rubber threads. 
When a plain weave is used, it 


may be 


venly distributed across the web, but in 


effects, it may become necessary to 

to meet any irregularities that 
‘from the introduction of blocks of 
Both the face, back and gut 
good 


shed, but the weight- 


be weighted to obtain 
the front 
cdge warp is made to suit the ten- 


Too 
"14 


weight will give the filling yarn power 


necessary to apply to the filling. 


the edge, so that it hugs the body 
ly, and this will stop contraction of the 
rubber, causing frilling of the goods. 
such circumstances it will also be dif- 
to keep the edge rubber from break- 
he reed, as the increased tension of 


rubber in towards 


C 
nips the edge 


liable to be chopped off 
of the dent, or gradually 


and it is 

harp edge 

chafed to the breaking point by the constant 

reaking of the reed at the angle created by 
this nipping-in process 

If the edge warp is weighted too heavy, it 

cause the threads to spread in the front 

tube in which the 

ies so large that an excessive 


reed, and thus make the 


dge rubber | 
ontraction is liable to take place at this 


goods to belly. The edge 


> 


and sometimes 3 dents, 1f 


point, causing the 
being drawn in 2, 
verweighted will open it up, and produce 
an unsatisfactory seersucker appearance in 
the finished goods, when they are put up in 
the roll. 

It is in the weighting of the binder warps 
that the greatest change occurs in the char- 
Fig. 46 shows a longi- 


c 1 > 
acter of the goods. 


tudinal section of the web, indicating Figs. 


44 and 45. The face threads are shown at 
A: the back threads, at B; and the rubber, 
at © The binder thread, 


1D, passes up and down and thus stitches the 
1 


between the two. 


fabrics together. If the binder warp is a 
wed to run loose between the upper and 
lower cloths it will leave more space for the 
It will thus have more power 
goods than if weight were 


rubber thread 


to contract the 


binder warp, which would 


the thread, and have a tend- 


added to the 


straighten out 
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ency to nip the two cloths together, closing 
up the distance between them, and binding 
the rubber, so as to interfere with the power 
of contraction. It is necessary to use great 
care in regulating this weight, as a slight dif- 


1 


ference will materially change the value of 
the goods. Added weight will both retard 
contraction and thin the goods, thus reduc- 
ing the Fig. 46 that 
size of the yarn used for the 


value. shows any 
change in the 
binder have considerable effect on the 
weight of the goods, and also on the length 


of stretch. 


will 


Fig. 46 also illustrates how the 
adding of any gut stock, which runs in the 
same cavity with the rubber thread, will by 
filling up this cavity, reduce to a certain 
extent the power of the rubber to contract 
the goods. 

While the body rubber threads come down 
from the harness, through the front reed 
openings into the fabric at the breastpiece in 
a perfectly straight line, so that there is little 
or no friction on these threads, the edge 
rubber and edge warp threads are pulled 
against the side of the dents by the action 
of the filling at 
These edge threads stand at a sharp angle 
between the reed and the woven cloth, and 
are thus subject to much friction and hard 


every beat of the reed. 


usage. To reduce this, it is 
set the outside reed dents at an angle, so 
that the strain will not be as great. This is 
done by putting a little twist in the dents 
both at the top and bottom, with a pair of 


smooth flat nosed reed pliers. or by using a 


customary to 


specially made reed set. 

[ have explained the necessity of having 
separate warps for the different sections. It 
is also have these. warps ar- 
ranged to run under different back rolls, for 
convenience in separating the threads, and 
to expedite the handling of the same, and 
more important still, to give the different 
weaves perfect freedom oi operation. The 
same character of weaves should be kept 
together, as far as possible. Three back 
The face and edge 


necessary to 


rolls are generally used. 
might be put under the front roller; the 
binder, which down fast and is 
weighted very light, under the middle one, 
and the back warp and gut under the back 


comes 
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ler. Perhaps at this point it might be A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 
well to refer to the necessity of making ade- iby dh: Uh akan ks Wintnind Oeheek er 
juate provision to avoid any slipping at the Werdau. 
press rol. The aggregate weight carried on Svenciated and Revieed ty Samus 6. Date 
the various sections of warp, together with This Series began in July, 1001 
the necessary tension on the rubber warp A heavier fabric can be obtained with Fig 
creates a great strain on the goods, and it 1270 than with either Fig. 1268 or Fig. 1260, 


becomes necessary to prevent them slipping as the back filling in Fig. 1270 is stitched 


“S 
ack. Should this occur, the result is not but once in six threads instead of every third 


nly loss of stretch, but increased difficulty thread. 
n keeping the edge rubbers from breaking As both Figs. 1271 and 1272 are woven 
the reed. Very heavy iron hanging rolls with a plain weave on the face, rule 3, al- 


FIG. 1301 FIG. 1302 +. 13 . 1304 
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r adjustable screw clamp rolls are neces- ready given, cannot be followed. These 
sary over the main press rolls. There weaves are in common use. 

should not be any neglect in keeping these When a warp thread passes below and 
rolls well covered with a sand paper suitable stitches a back pick, it should also lie below 


1913, by Sa 1e1 S. I 


o the grade of goods being made. Copyright, 
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the preceding face pick. For example, in 
Fig. 1271 thread 4, which stitches pick 2 
(back) is below pick 1 (face). A fabric can 
be made much heavier with either Fig. 1275 
or Fig. 1276, in which the back filling is 
stitched every eighth thread, than if woven 
with Fig. 1274, in which the back filling is 
stitched every fourth thread. These three 
double weaves have the same weave, a 4-leaf 
twill, on the face. When, however, the back 
filling weave covers twice as many warp 
threads as the face weave the back stitchers 
must be brought on alternate face twills in 
order to prevent them from affecting the 
appearance of the face. If the back stitch- 
ers are all brought on the same face twill, 
this twill will appear flatter and narrower 
than the other twill under which the back 
picks float without stitchers. 

Fig. 1275 shows all the back stitchers on 
the same twill line, producing an uneven 
face, while in Fig. 1276 the face twills will be 
alike because the back stitchers come on 
alternate twills. 

Fig. 1289 is also arranged, like 1276, to 


S 


give a smooth face. 


The arrangement of 1 face 2 back, shown 
at Fig. 1290 is for the purpose of reducing 
the cost of the fabric, cheaper material being 


used for the back than for the face. Back 
filling cloths are sometimes made firmer by 
stitching the back filling two or more times 
in each weave pattern, as shown at Figs. 
1281 and 1282. 

Fig. 1280 shows the back pick stitched by 
being raised above two adjacent warp 
threads. This method is admissible for 
weaves with long floats, but the contrast in 
color or quality between the face and back 
should not be too sharp. 

Fig. 1283 gives a very firm fabric. As the 
filling is woven I face 1 back the yarn on 
the back and face must be about the same 
size. This weave is well adapted for a close 
finish on woolen fabrics. In fancy patterns 
2 adjacent threads of one color in the warp 
are required to balance 1 face thread of the 
same color in the filling. Plain silk mix- 
tures are often made with this weave. The 
warp and back filling are usually black, the 
face filling being all 2-ply made of 1 single 
black 1 organzine silk. Fig. 1283 is Fig. 
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(243 turned one-quarter round to transpose 
the warp and filling. 

Fig. 1283 may be used for a cotton warp 
frieze, the warp being hid by both face and 
back. The use of cotton warp for friezes is 
of doubtful economy owing to the necessity 
of increasing the number of picks to obtain 
the required weight. A cotton warp frieze 
woven with Fig. 1283 can be striped in the 
warp by weaving the fancy woolen warp on 
an extra harness in 5 up 3 down broken 
twill order. 

Fig. 1293 miay be used for cotton warp 
piece dyed chinchillas. 

Figs. 1283, 1284, 1285, 1286, 1287, 1288, 
I29I, 1292, 1293, 1303 and 1305 are weaves 
in which the filling predominates on the sur- 
face of both face and back, the warp being 
covered. Such weaves are often used for 
cheap fabrics in which the warp is cotton 
yarn and the filling medium wool or shoddy. 
If the filling is made of shoddy, and, there- 
fore, spun to a coarse count, the 1 and I or 
2 and 2 order is usually changed to 2 face 1 
back in order to obtain a good appearance 
on the face. The face weave is arranged so 
as to permit of a regular stitching of the 
back filling. Three such weaves are shown 
at Figs. 1291, 1292 and 1293. 

When cloth in which the warp predom- 
inates on the face is woven with back filling, 
the latter must float at least twice as far as 
the face filling and be so interlaced that 
stitchers shall come on every twill line. In 
such weaves it is not always possible to have 
the stitching warp thread below the face 
thread both before and after the back pick. 

This difficulty is illustrated at Fig. 1307, 
in which the warp thread that stitches a 
back pick is below the preceding face pick, 
but above the succeeding face pick. If, 
however, the face weave is a double satin, 
the stitchers can be inserted so that the 
warp thread lies below the face pick on each 
side of the stitched back pick, Figs. 1295 
and 1301. 

For fine stripes a 3-leaf twill, pointed in 
the filling, is used, with the face picks 
stitched successively on warp threads, 1, 2, 
3, 2, Fig. 639. Fig. 1296 shows such a 
weave with the back filling stitched only on 
warp threads, 1, 3, 4, 6. The absence of 
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back stitchers on warp threads 2 and 5 does 
not cause irregularity of tension because 
these two threads are woven plain and thus 
interlace the face filling more closely than 
the other warp threads, which are woven I 

2 down. 

It is evident from Fig. 1296 that the face 
of back filling weaves need not be regular 
twills or satins. Most weaves are suited for 
the face of back filling fabrics, especially 
those weaves in which the warp passes be- 
low two successive filling threads. 
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hig. 1314 shows the crepe weave, Fig 
1311, with each back pick woven g up 1 
down 5 up I down. 

Figs. 1302 and 1315 are often used for fine 
worsteds. The twill form in which the back 
picks are stitched causes a diagonal break 
or recess on the face. 

Figs. 1306, 1313 and 1316 are used for 
military diagonals and cloth for riding 
breeches. 

Fig. 1306 is w 
i back. 


ven I face, I stuffing pick, 
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Fig. 1297 is a broken 2 up 2 down twill, 
Fig. 382, on the face, with a broken 3 up 
down twill on the back. Fig. 1294 is a cork- 
screw, Fig. 457, on the face, with a 9-leaf 
back weave. Fig. 1298 is a dovetail twill, 
Fig. 510, on the face with a 9-leaf back 
weave. All three are suitable for heavy 
goods. 

Two back picks can be inserted between 
each face pick. In such a case one back 
pick passes below the other and floats twice 
as far. Fig. 1304 shows such a weave in 
which one back pick, stitched with an 8-leaf 
satin, passes under the other back pick, 
which is stitched with a 3 up 1 down twill, 
the face weave being a 2 up 2 down twill. 

Fig. 1309, shows the diagonal, Fig. 326, 
woven with back filling. This weave can be 
designated as 2 face 1 back or 1 face 1 stuff- 
ing pick 1 back. 

In Fig. 1310 each warp thread stitches the 
back picks twice in the filling pattern and 
once in the warp pattern. The face is a 
4-leaf basket. The filling is woven 1 face, I 
hack, 1 face, 1 back, 1 face. 


O 
is 
s 


70.1310 
face, I back. 
face, 


lig. 1313, I 

Fig. 1316, 2 I back. 

A diagonal recess is obtained by stitch- 

x the back picks as shown at Figs. 
and 1300. 

A familiarity with the construction of 
back filling fabrics is important, especially 
when dissecting such cloths which may have 
been fulled hard. 

When drafting weaves in which it is diffi- 
cult to stitch the back picks regularly, the 
stitchers are arranged to conform to the 
weave. For this purpose a space is left 
between each two face picks, and on each 
of these lines risers are marked where the 
back. pick should be stitched. The face 
weave is then drafted so that as many of the 
back stitches as possible may come where 
the warp is below both the preceding and 
succeeding picks. The remaining stitches 
are then rearranged to effect the same result 
while disturbing the regular order as little 
as possible. 

Fig. 1302, woven 3 face, 
back. 
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lace 


1 back, 1 face, 1 





Questions and Answers 


Tnder this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefiy and 


concisely as possible. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 
accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


A WATERPROOF COTTON FABRIC 


IVorld Record: 
| sample is coated with gutta 
be used for backing and strength- 
It can also be used for mending 

in cloth or other articles. The hot 
the gutta percha coating and makes 
cloth or leather. Can you tell 

[ can get a thin, smooth waterproof 
1as been squared down to the thick- 
ing cloth, say 340 thicknesses to the 
x cloth cannot be used because it is 

Cloth made by Menzie’s patent 
uitable for this purpose. Menzie’s 
807, patented in 1902. There area 
rics besides the Menzie cloth on the 

that would no doubt prove en- 
Praxiteles (2180). 


‘nglish correspondent replies as fol- 
lish expert of long practical ex- 
lish expert of iz practical 

in waterproofing cotton goods dis- 


g 
that any treatment 
wax and 


acetate of 
uld render the fabric sufficiently 


the suggestion 
use of 

the purpose. Menzie’s proc- 

sists in impregnating the goods with 

tearic and oleic acid with caustic potash in 

a steam-jacketed vessel and then adding sili- 

i Treatment in 

and the 


cloth 


da and paraffin wax. 
follows 


cate oO1 § 
bath of acetate of alum 
wood The idea that 


so prepared will not answer is based on thie 


s are then dried. 
supposition that the inquirer wants a cloth 
so impermeable that the solvent used in 
ipplying the gutta percha will not penetrate 
abric. 

> advice to “viscose” the cloth by run- 
zinc chloride at about 70° 
. has been given from one quarter. The 


syrupy at this strength and the 


it through 


ition is 
has to be done at a low 
the coating will blacken. It 


be necessary to let the cloth 


subsequent drving 


temperatur ; 


A sample is sent of a special fabric called 
Pluvinsin and made by a branch of the Win- 
terbottom Book Cloth Co., Ltd., Man 
chester, England—manufacturers of tracing 
cloth. The cloth is 
coated on one side with a waterproof com- 
position which is probably celluloid in inix 
ture with an essential oil used to keep the 
fabric limp. Pluvinsin is quite waterproof 
and the gutta percha might be applied to th« 
back. James Stead. 


brown in color and 


SHRINKAGE OF COTTON DURING MERCERIZING 

Editor Textile World Record: 

state how much cotton yarn shrinks 

weight during the process of mercerizing. 
Maxwell 


The shrinkage in mercerization differs ac 


Please 


2200) 


cording to the grade of yarn, but an averag 
in a large mercerizing plant for a period of 
many months was just 6 per cent. 
Seminole. 
Before mercerizing, cotton yarn should b: 
freed from gummy impurities, which have 
tendency to prevent the absorption of th 
caustic liquor by the fibers. The loss result 


ing from this cleansing process depends 
upon the condition of the cotton and should 
not exceed 5 per cent. Jute, on the other 
hand, which has a cellulose base, loses about 
30 per cent. of its weight in mercerizing. It 
is not the caustic soda that causes the loss 
of weight; it is the preliminary cleansing of 
the cotton. This cleansing process can be 
dispensed with and the loss thus prevented 
For this purpose a small quantity of petr 
leum is added to the caustic liquor, this ad 
dition causing an immediate impregnatio: 
of the This 


only in England 


yarn. method, ‘which is used 
has the disadvantage 
imparting an objectionable odor to the yart 


Gaul 
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ELECTRIC CURRENT FROM STEAM POWER 
Editor Textile 

I would like information relative to the cost of 
producing electric current from steam power in 
comparison with the cost of the regular steam 
lrive which we are using. We have an 8o-horse 
boiler and a 50 horse power engine. Will this 
equipment be necessary to furnish enough electric 
current to generate 45 horse power? Please ad- 
vise us as to the cost of a horse power per hour, 
figuring coal on a basis of $3 per ton. 

Is this method of producing electricity practical 
for mills that are not in the regular coal districts? 

Wales (2146). 


World Record: 


The question is not specific enough to 
allow of an accurate answer without assum- 
ing certain points. The steam consumption 
f engine will be assumed at 30 lbs. per 1. h. 
p., which equals 33 lbs. per b. h. p., or 44 lbs. 
per kilowatt hour. Boiler evaporation will 
be assumed at 8 lbs. water to 1 Ib. of coal, 
and $3.00 per ton as cost of 2,240 lbs. or 
long ton. 

Using these figures we arrive at cost of 
oal as follows: 

30 Ibs. steam per i. h. p 37.5 lbs. coal 
.OO5C. 

33 Ibs. steam per b. h. p. 4.125 lbs. coal 
0O55C. 


44 Ibs. steam per k. w. = 5.5 Ibs. coal = 


oO \7 3c. 
‘| 


‘he i. h. p. figures are given as steam en- 
gine guarantees and are invariably given in 
i. h. p. terms by manufacturers. 

The capacities given of 45 h. p. and 50 h. 
p. are so near alike that above figures can 
be used for both conditions. 

No addition has been made for stand-by 
losses such as banking fires, oil, waste, etc., 
as it would be practically the same for steam 
engine for belt transmission service as for 
steam engine directly connected to electric 
generator. Nothing has been changed for 
labor, interest on plant investment, taxes or 
lepreciation. 

Assuming that the 45 h. 
electrically is the amount required at driven 
machinery, then the actual h. p. 


p. generated 


required 
from the steam engine would be 70, 
i. h. p. 


ordinary allowance for losses in changing 


or jot 


This result is obtained by making 


from mechanical to electrical power in the 
and back 
power through motors, as 


generator again to mechanical 


well as certain 


losses in transmitting current between gen- 
erator and The 
this basis of figuring would be 45 k. w. 

[In small power applications of this kind 


motors. generator under 


with driven machinery well grouped so that 
long, heavy beits can be avoided, and the 
driving power applied at a fairly central 
point, it is generally found that a good grade 
of steam belt 
than the 
This statement is 


engine with transmission is 


more economical electric motor 


drive. open to criticism 
and under certain conditions would not be 
true, but in the average case, particular]; 
plants laid 
belt or mechanical transmis- 
sion, the mechanical drive will be found more 


efficient. 


where existing are out and 


equipped for 


The cost of operating a plant of this size 
is difficult to estimate without having full 
particulars, but as an approximate cost in- 
cluding fuel, oil, labor, interest, depreciation, 
taxes, etc., we would put this at .026 per 
brake horse power hour, or .035 per kilowatt 


hour. Morrill. 


PRODUCTION OF MULES AND LOOMS 
Editor Textile World Record: 
We are running 9 broad looms, 96 picks 
n goods like the enclosed sample, 
re made with 2240 ends in the warp and 30 pi 
in the filling. We have two Davis & Furber mule 
288 spindles each and one Johnson & Bas 
The Davis & Furber machine is 
draws per minute; the Johnson & 
draws per minute. The 


mule, but 


niule running 

Bassett, a afd 
spinner has a boy on each 
looms running I 
have enough spindles 


inform me how fast 


keep the 
would like to know if we 
for our looms Also pleass 
mules of this size should run Modoc 


At the ‘“Modoc”’ three 
mules with 816 spindles would give a theo- 


cannot 


(2190). 


speed stated by 


retical production of 4,484 vards of yarn per 
minute, that is 
stopping of the 


without allowing for any 


machines, the calculation 


being as follows: 


Draws per min 
576 (sp.) (draws) 1,728 
240 (Sp.) > 1/7 (draws) 514 


2.242 
2,242 draws = 4,484 yds. of yarn per minute 
Allowing for waste and take-up, one vard 


of the fabric made by “Modoc” would ri 
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quire 4,785 yards of yarn per minute as it 
from the mule. A loom running 96 
picks per minute on the same cloth shows a 
theoretical production of 3.2 inches per min- 
ute, or 28.8 inches (.8 yd.) per minute from 
g looms. This would be equivalent to a con- 
sumption of (4,785 8) 3,828 yards of yarn 
per minute. 

The theoretical production of the three 
mules is 4.484 yards of yarn per minute as 
compared with a theoretical consumption of 
3,828 yards of varn per minute by the nine 
looms. If in practice the mules do not sup- 
ply yarn to keep the looms running, that fact 
is proof that 
the mules 


comes 


the loss of time is greater on 
than on the “Modoc” 
should investigate the question of lost time 
on the, mules. If he finds that after reduc- 
ing it to a minimum they do not keep up with 
the looms, the remedy is to add another mule 
to the plant. 


looms 


TWIST IN PLY YARN 
Fditor Textile World Record: 

Please give a practical or theoretical rule for 
finding the number of turns of twist to put into a 
cotton ply to get the balance twist, the turns 
cf twist in the single and the number of the yarn 
in the single being known? Please explain how 
to calculate the required for a cabled cotton yarn 
to get the balance twist in the finished ply? 

Jasper (2183) 

The varied conditions of twist in yarns ts 
a subject little understood. In text-books, 
for example, the rule for “relative twist” is 
usually given as follows: 

Rule: Change the turns per inch in pro- 
portion to the diameters (square root of 
yarn count), of the respective yarns. 

Example: A 2/32s worsted has proved 
satisfactory with 12 turns per inch. What 
will be the relative twist for a 2/50s yarn? 

As VY (16) : ¥ (25) :: 12 : x, or 

As ¥ (4): V (5) :: 12 : x = 15 turns per 
inch for 2/50s yarn. 

This rule does not really give relative 
twist; it gives the turns to maintain the 
same external fiber or twist angle. Prob- 
ably a truer relative twist is maintained by 
changing directly in proportion to the 
counts, viz.: 

As 26 5 96 22° %2 
for 2/50s yarn. 


:x = 18.7 turns per inch 
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The yarn constructor will vary the twist 
(preferably “angle of twist” as explained in 
the February, 1913, issue in accordance with 
the requirements of the particular case in 
hand. 

Balance twist is equally difficult to fol- 
low, but may be said to be based upon this 
fact: If a single thread is twisted with sa 
12 turns per inch and allowed to twofold it 
self, that is, to kink-up, the twofold thread 
will be found to have 6 turns per inch. Thus 
it is evident that under natural 
yarns tend to take twist directly in propor- 
tion to their areas or counts and not accord- 
ing to their diameters, square root of count. 
If three strands are allowed to kink-up, 4 
turns per inch will be noted; and 
strands give 3 turns per inch, Balance twi 
must be hased upon this fundamental fac 
be so simply proved. If 23 
turns are put into a yarn, upon twofolding 
this yarn 12 turns per inch will be necessary, 
and if fourfolding it 6 turns per inch will be 
necessary. A fourfold yarn may be consid- 
ered as composed of four units or of two 
units of two wnits, under which circum- 
stances the turns per inch might vary. The 
subject is full of interest and these notes 
can only serve as an introduction to a more 
complete investigation. 


conditions 


roul 


~+ 
>t 
+ 


which may 


Aldred F. Barker. 


WATERPROOFING RAMIE 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We enclose a sample of ramie fiber strip made 
from a ramie fiber and stiffened by a solution of 
gelatine. We wish to waterproof this material 
Any information you can give us on this subject 
will be appreciated. Ramie (2098) 

As this ramie fiber has a gelatine finish it 
will have a certain amount of resistance to 
water as it is, but the showerproofing effect 
could be greatly increased by adopting the 
chromide of gelatine process. This is ef 
fected by adding from 3 to 5 per cent. bi 
chrome to the gelatine dressing, but the 
drawback is that this has to be done in the 
dark, and the dressing also used in the dark 
as the chromide is produced by the action of 
sunlight. A solution of pure tannic acid or 
formalin would also give a showerproofing 


effect. Culebra. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FINISHING JERSEY CLOTH 
ditor Textile World Record: 


We would like some information regarding the 
andling of Jersey cloth from the time it leaves 
the knitting machines until it is ready to cut. This 


Fis, 1. JERSEY CLOTH WI1H ROLLED EDGES 


cloth is made into sweaters. We are having diff- 
culty with the cloth rolling up, as shown at Fig. 1. 
Weymouth (2154). 

Jersey cloth was extensively manufactured 
from 1883 to 1891 in Philadelphia and also 
in eastern mills, but not in the knitting mill 
of Cohoes and Amsterdam. In 
some of the Philadelphia mills this cloth was 
made on flat knitting machines similar to a 
loom, but in the eastern mills it was made on 
spring needle circular knitting machine of 
the Tompkins, Campbell & Clute, and Crane 
types. Several of the smaller manufacturers 
of jersey cloth sent it to the dyers and finish- 
ers in Philadelphia to be finished ready for 
the market. Jersey cloth is finished in about 
the same manner as woven cloths, such as 
tweeds, dress goods, etc. The knitted cloth 
was made on cylinders of large diameter, 
that is, 28 and 30 inches, on which were 6 


districts 
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27 and 30 gauge, using a 
worsted yarn, 2 threads of 
Most of 


France 


and 8 feeds, 24, 
of 


good quality 
1/40s or 1/45s worsted number. 
this yarn was imported from and 
Germany. 

The large cylinders were used so that the 
cloth would measure 50 to 54 inches wide 
when finished, like the general run of woven 
cloths in width. 


FANCY SIrITCHES FOR JERSEY CLOTHS 
Figs. 2 and 3 are samples of fancy stitch 
jersey cloth. Fig. 2 is a polka dot effect, 
a mohair worsted yarn for the tuck 
presser feed, 2 and 1, which produces the dot 
so that it appears like a silk and worsted 
jersey cloth when dyed black and finished. 
Fig. 3 is made with a 2 and 2 
repeated 3 
12 plain 
stitches. 


using 


tuck presser 
then 
making a total of 24 
The number of needles in the cyl- 
inder should be a multiple of 24. The 2 and 
2 tuck presser of the second feed is set to 
press off the loops the first feed presser had 
tucked. 


The enclosed samples look very much 
if they were made on a bathing suit machin« 
This frame has only one set of needles and 
if the cloth is knit tight will curl up on the 


limes, making 12 
stitches, 


stitches, 


Lafayette. 
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] 


lges. I have had some experience with 
this kind of cloth 


cut ec 


made from a 2/30s wor- 


sted and have also made another style, plat- 


ing a 22 car ler yarn with a 60s wor- 
The worsted 
in small rolls or rather run 
into a box under the frame until there were 


about 18 garments in the 


led peeier 
tort hich oa less trouble 
sted, wnichn gave i¢ trouble, 
cloth was mad 


box. This was cut 


1 


off and run through a hot mangle coming 
fold ut a yard long. 
then laid over slats 


out in They were 
in a steam box and the 


When 


is shown in Fig. 4. 


FIG. 4. A STEAM BOX 


the goods were thoroughiy steamed, the cut- 
ter laid them out on a table and cut one gar 
ment at atime. Even then the edges curled 


somewhat, but not enough to be trouble- 


some. hese 


voods were left in the steam 
} cae i oe ani oi a : 

box until ready to cut, as the moisture soon 
steam is shut off. Do 


fabric in rolls for any lengtl 


evaporates when the 
not leave the 
of time 

° was made from old 
lined with old knit goods. 
The bottom was covered with tin and fitted 
The door was made to fit 


The steam box, Fig. 4, 
yarn cases, and 


with drip pipes 
tight and the inside edges made steam tight 
with a sort of 
pipe 
were laid on the inside shelf in layers as they 
came and the steam turned 
on. This generally gave satisfaction as com- 


weather strip. The live steam 


was run in near the 


door, the goods 


from the mangle, 


pared with cutting direct from the knitting 
frames. The seamers had trouble at first, 
but as they familiar with the 
work. 


more 
This class 
were put 
gle after folding and put in 
pressed. Cymbal. 


* J 
process, they etter 


oT soods ‘ 1 ig no buttons, 
through the 


boxes nicely 


HAWSER AND CABLE TWIST 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would appreciate your help in solving a littl 
problem that I have been trying to settle as to tl 
technical difference in “hawser” and “cable” 
applied to the twisting and plying of cotton yarn 
I have always thought that “hawser”’ meant yarn 
and first plying of the same hand twist and th 
last plying of the opposite twist, and for “cable’ 
yarn one hand twist, first plying reverse twist an 
next plying same twist as the yarn. In oth 
words the cable is alternating twist and th 
hawser two twists in the same direction, the: 
reverse Sumner (2139) 
“Cable” twist applied to cotton yarn 
means that the first twist is opposite to th 
twist with which the yarn is spun. The next 
twist is opposite to the first and so on. 
‘“Hawser” twist means that the first twist- 
ing is in the same direction as the twist with 
which the yarn is spun. The next twist is it 
direction. The yarn for 
‘“Hawser” twist is spun softer and with less 
twist so that it permits of twisting again in 
the same direction, otherwise it 


the opposite 


would 
kink up. 


BLEACHING COTTON GOODS 
Textile World Record: 

When bleaching heavy sheeting should there b 
any dressing or starch left in the goods after they 
have been put through two boils, two sours and 
chemic? I find that when the goods are ready to 
go to the starch mangle after having been 
through this process that they readily give a b! 
coloration to an iodine solution. Would you cor 
sider that we are getting to the bottom of goods? 
If we are not bottoming the goods, please mak« 
some suggestions as to the best process to use 

Clayton (2203) 


/:ditor 


If cotton goods are thoroughly bottomed 
in the bleaching process, they should not 
show any trace of dressing or size. “Clay- 
ton” does not say how long he has boiled 
the goods or what process he is using. |! 
presume, however, 
caustic bleach, 


that he is using the 
One sour indicates the sour- 
ing of the goods before boiling and the se 

ond souring after the chemic bath. If this is 
the process that is used, with two good boils 
there should not be any size or dressing left 
in the goods. The iodine test is not a very 
good one at this stage of the process as there 
might be traces of acid left in the cloth 
which is heavy material. In nearly all sheet- 
ings or bedspreads, unless given a double 
wash, are liable to carry traces of acid that 
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would become visible only by an iodine or a 


tmus test. The iodine test is used mostly 


samples to find out what kind of siz 


on dry 


ing is used to procure certain finishes. It 
gives a distinct pink appearance with a blue 
ring around the spot if dextrine is used in 
goods. If only starch ts 


finishing of the 
sed a direct dark blue discoloration is ob 
tained. The best test to determine whethet 
the goods are thoroughly bottomed is the 


ink test. When the goods are ready for the 
mangle, find a seam in the pit or bin and cut 
ut a piece about a foot square, mangle it 
and dry thoroughly. Let it get cold after 
Irying, and then throw a good sized drop of 
If the cloth is 


thoroughly bottomed, the ink stays where it 


ink from a pen on the cloth. 


is thrown and spreads as it does on a piece 
of bli 
lf the ink stays on the cotton in a ball or 


ting paper and the cotton absorbs it. 


rolls along the face of the cloth, it is an indi 
ation that the cloth has still impurities in it 
and is not thoroughly bleached. 

The question of getting to the bottom of 
he goods will be decided with this test. If 


db 
1 
| 


the goods are not thoroughly bleached, as 
‘Clayton” seems to think, and the process is 
the same as I have assumed, he must leave 
the goods in the first acid bath for a longer 
little 

soil the goods longer in each 
If I knew what the process was, 


period, and the sour bath must be a 
stronger. 
process. 
the amount of drugs used, also the length of 
time the goods were left in the boil I could 
question more intelli- 
Delco. 


answer “Clayton’s” 


gently. 


DETERMINING COTTON IN ASBESTOS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Asbestos yarns are usually spun with about Io 
per cent. cotton and we are anxious to know a 
simple and accurate method for testing the pet 

f cotton in yarns Can you 


centage of 
give us this information? Lester (2210) 


asbestos 


The presence of cotton or other com- 


material mixed with asbestos can 


easily be determined by burning. The differ- 
ence hetween the weight of the material be- 


hustible 


fore burning and the weight after, indicates 
the amount of combustible material in the 
niixture. 


DAMAGE TO COTTON FROM CRAWFISH 
Editar Textile World Record 
I have seen brief references in the press 
done the cotton crop Missis 
rawfish and would like to have you 
information regarding this matter 
Cotton Planter 


damage 


x 


(2147). 
We referred this inquiry to the U. S. De- 
and received the 


aartment of Agriculture 


following reply 


rawfish is ver 
on clay re 

This irea, 

Belt, includ 


\\ . 


\ ‘ 


\\ \ 
Be Deicasihan ; 1 


FIG. I. MAP SHOWING LOCATICN OF INFESTED AREA 


The soil, which is very rich, overlies sandstone 
formation to a depth of from four to fifteen feet 
Except in times of drouth the water | l 

two to three feet below the 
an ideal home for the crawfish. 


crawfish tunnels to the acre 
15,000 


s from 
surface, 
varies 
I am enclosing a short paper on 
ject and also a map, Fig. 1, 
the infested area. 
This Bureau, during the coming spring 
to make a demonstration wit] 
bon on 150 acres at Muldon, 
the practicability of ridding 
\ good many planters in the 
have given up raising cotton and cor 
of the depredations of crawfish. 


giving the 


The report enclosed in the above lette: 
was by A. K. 


extract: 


Fisher, the following being an 


While birds and mammals often pl 


piay the role 
’ some people to learn that 
species of crawfish, or crayfish, as it is 

called, does extensive damage to 

restricted localities in the Sout] 

cept for occasional injury, as t 

ing into earthen dams, dikes, 

generally supposed to be 

portance Moreover, i 

kinds, 
ire somewhat 
food 


pests, it will surprise 


larger especially 


extensively 
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Very different it is in the Houston clay lands of 
Mississippi and Alabama, where in certain areas 
infested by crawfish it is almost impossible to 
raise any crops with profit. The formation they 
inhabit is a heavy gumbo soil from 4 to 15 feet in 
depth, well saturated with water, and overlying a 
sandstone formation. This is an ideal home for a 
species of aquatic tendencies, since the driest sea- 
sons several feet of water remain in the tunnels 
and during average seasons the water level is not 
over 3 or 4 feet below the surface. 

The planters within the region of infestation have 
suffered heavily for years, but it is only recently 
that the outside world has learned of the exten 
sive depredations caused by this crustacean. Over 
a wide stretch of country, estimated at not less 
than 1,000 square miles, crawfish prevent to a ver\ 
considerable extent the successful production of 
cotton and corn. They do the greatest amount of 
damage just after the plant appears and befor: 
secondary leaves are developed. Large fields 
young cotton have been destroyed in a singl 
night. Corn also is extensively eaten, but is n 
so badly damaged as cotton 
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is destroyed, and occasionally they thus succeed 
in securing a fair stand, especially in dry weather, 
Fig. 2. The crawfish are much more active during 
showery weather than at other times. If, there- 
fore, frequent rains occur soon after replanting, 
the chances for a crop are very poor, but in dry 
weather the plants may develop rapidly enough to 
be out of danger when wet weather finally appears. 


BREAKAGE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK IN DAMP 
WEATHER 
Editor Textile World Record: 

In the manufacture artificial silk goods a 
great deal of time is lost by the stopping of ma 
chines during damp and rainy weather, owing to 
the bad running of the silk, the moisture having 
tendency to weaken the filament. Will you inform 
me what methods are used in this country and 
abroad for overcoming this difficulty? 

Morton (2232) 


Our French correspondent replies to this 
question as follows: 


COTTON FIELD DAMAGED BY CRAWFISH AFTER THREE PLANTINGS 


An examination of the cotton field, following a 
raid by crawfish, shows that they tear away the 
tender cotyledons and carry them to their bur- 
rows. It is not known how many plants one craw- 
fish will destroy in a night, but at least a dozen 
entire leaves have been found at the entrance of 
a burrow, while probably an even greater number 
had been carried below. It would seem that the 
principal feeding is done underground and not dur- 
ing the time of gathering. 

Some idea of the number of crawfish in the dis- 
trict may be gained from the statement that in 
badly infested areas there are from 8,000 to 12,000 
holes to the acre. On one plantation near Mul- 
don, Miss., 27 barrels of crawfish were picked up 
in a season, and the following year 13 barrels 
more were secured. Another planter in the neigh- 
borhood estimates that 200 barrelfuls have been 
picked up on his plantation in 10 or 12 years. For 
this enormous quantity he paid a barrel of floor 
or cornmeal for each barrel of crawfish. 

Some cotton planters replant after the first crop 


The Chardonnet, Glanzhoff and viscose 
processes of manufacturing artificial silk 
produce the cellulose in the form of a hy- 
drate. This is what causes a decrease in 
the strength of the material when mois- 
tened. Eschalier has found that a process 
of treating viscose by formaldehyde in th: 
presence of acid remedies this difficulty b) 
changing the structure of the material. I! 
remains to be seen whether the elasticity of 
the filament is affected as the strength 
increases, Gaul. 


[The above reply indicates that the mill 
remedy for the’ difficulty which “Morton” 
inquires about consists in regulating . the 


humidity of the work rooms. 


Ed.] 
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REMOVING STAINS FROM LACE 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I have read the replies to the question 
regarding spots on lace goods in the Sep- 
tember issue, and believe I can add further 
information that will be of value. It is very 
hard to prevent oil or black lead from get- 
ting on the goods in the machine because 
the lace machine is so complicated. The 
twist hand and lace weaver must use oil on 
the bearings and black lead on the carriages 
ind let them be ever so careful they cannot 
elp some of it getting on the goods. So it 
is up to the bleacher to remove these stains. 
The first thing a bleacher should do is to 
vet the lace to the bleach house as soon 
alter the mending as possible. If goods are 
kept in stock for any length of time before 
bleaching it will make it more difficult to 
cet the stains out. I have worked in a mill 
where the lace would come out covered with 
stains and I have always managed to get 
the stains out before going to the dressing 
or starch room. 

After leaving the mending room the 
goods should be put in a kier at once. J 
have found the best material to use for the 
boil was caustic soda and soap. After boil- 
ing about 6 hours run off the liquor and fill 
up with hot water, if possible. Then add 
soap and boil 2 to 4 hours. After boiling 
run off and fill the kier up with warm water, 
making it just cool enough to handle. If 
the goods are made with Egyptian cotton a 
longer boil is necessary. After boiling put 
the lace in a washing machine, giving 4 
good run in soap and soda. Then look the 
goods over and if the stains have not all dis- 
appeared give them another run in soap. 
The stains should be removed before the 
goods enter the chloride of lime bath. Af- 
ter bleaching and washing off use muriatic 
acid for souring. I have found that if any 
stains remained the muriatic acid would re- 
move them. After washing off the acid I 
squeezed the goods to get the water out and 
then opened them out over a reel and had a 
boy look them over carefully for stains. If 
there were any I had them washed out with 
good soap and warm water, but if the stains 
were caused by iron I used muriatic acid, 


ashing the goods out well. I then sent 


them to the dressing room and instructed 
the help there that if any spots were found 
that they were to be washed out before the 
goods were put through the starching mix- 
ture. If the goods are allowed to go 
through the different processes without try- 
ing to remove the spots until the end, it will 
always cost more and there is the risk of 
getting holes in the goods. The formula 


given by “Delco” is a good one, but try and 
not have to use it by getting the stains out 


while the goods are still in the bleach house. 
Hector. 


A NEW ROLLER CLEANING TUBE 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The new roller cleaning tube similar to 
an ordinary hand breast drill mentioned by 
“Calais” (2169) in the September issue is 
manufactured by the Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I., who are 
prepared to supply them at any time. 

Blackstone. 


EXPERIMENTAL COTTON FINISHING 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Do you know whether cotton goods finishers 
and bleachers have any method by which they can 
finish short lengths of cloth in order to test the 
possibilities of different finishes upon various fab- 
rics before putting the goods through the works? 

Bixton (2208). 

The regular way of testing the effect of 
different finishes upon different fabrics is to 
sew the lengths together and put them 
through the large machine; or to sew them 
to the end of pieces passing through the 
process. Enquiry made of the chief Lan- 
cashire machine makers fails to disclose any 
regular manufacture of special plant, al- 
though doubtless small-scale apparatus 
could be made for some particular purposes. 
Much depends on the style of finish, that is, 
whether produced by starching and man- 
gling, steaming and pressing or other 
means. Progress is made by error and cor- 
rection and in the production of new finishes 
by means of steam and pressing there is a 
large and apparently unavoidable damage to 
goods. The losses make sticcess more valu- 
able and there is really little prospect of 
obtaining the most difficult results except 
by the sacrifice of bulks of goods. 

Regent. 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


\n advance in the price of many lines of 
ton underwear has taken place during the 


weights 


Both light and heavy 


the increase and one well-known 
line of men’s fleeced shirts and drawers has 


; : se we Se 
een advanced trom 93.75 to $3.67 1/2 


The increased cost of raw cotton com 


sold-up condition of 


civen as the reason for these 


dvances 


Men’s eleven-pound ribbed goods that 


early priced at 


at $2.60, are now 
one of the low priced waste yarn 
was sold at $3.37 1/2 has been 
idvanced to $3.50. 

reasons for the 


Valid as are the higher 


‘ices On men’s goods, there does not seem 


» be the inclination to raise the price of 
] proportion. 
that 


voods have not the number of orders 


adies’ lines in Possibly the 


reason for this is, manufacturers of 


adies 


n their books, or are better supplied with 
] 


raw materials. 


At any rate the July opening 


prices are being fairly well maintained as 


et 
t 


Men's spring weight combination suits to 


i 

at 50 cents have been advanced from 

10 cents to 12 1 
that 


nave 


2 cents a dozen, and it is 
this f 


a very heavy business now on 


said manufacturers of class of 
goods 
their books, and although this garment is 
supposed to be taking the place of the 25 
cent grade Balbriggan shirts and drawers, 
yet the two-piece lines are well sold up and 
advanced prices are being obtained. Those 
that sold early at $1.65 are now quite gen- 
erally priced at $1.75. 

Utica, are 
showing a men’s white flat suit made knee 
with 


sleeves at $3.75 on which-a large business 


The Oneita Knitting Co., of 


length and either sleeveless or short 
has been taken. 

In addition to these lines of 50 cent suits 
for men, are the various mesh lines sold at 


from $3.25 to $3.50, which get to the con- 


sumer for 50 cent garments, and which are 
now selling well according to the reports oi 
the jobbers’ salesmen, who are out soliciting 
spring business. 

Men’s suits to retail at a dollar is the next 
price at which any large volume is sold 
Nevertheless 


chown at 


there are a few lines being 


made o 


from $5.00 to $5.50, 
and trimmed like the 
yarn lines that retail at a dollar. 
The Avalon Wear Co. 
drawn from their lisle thread lines o 


men’s suits that were offered in July at $7.00 


carded yarn combed 


K nit have with 


sale 


having all the orders they can take care of 
for the balance of the season. 

Some new lines of boys’ suits are in the 
market, among which may be noted the one 
made by the Royal Gem Mills, at $1.90 in 
short sleeve and knee length with a fine cloth 
collarette and closed crotch. Also new lin. 
by the Utica Knitting Co. at $3.12 1/2, and 
at from $3.50 to $3.75 a number of makers 
are showing boys’ ribbed suits in white and 
ecru and some buyers have told us that thes: 
have cut into the demand for 25 cent bal- 
briggan shirts and drawers to quite som« 
extent. 

Some few lines of flat balbriggan suits for 
both men and boys are being shown, but so 
far as we can learn, there is no compariso1 
between the size of the business being placed 
on the flat suits as compared with the ribbe: 

There has been considerable discussion 
to the merits of the various makes of closed 
crotch Many letters 
been sent out by individual manufacturers. 


suits. circular hav 
and also by groups of manufacturers, boost 


ing one make, condemning another, and 
practically threatening buyers who dared to 
place orders on some of their competitors: 


lines. 


As a result of some of this publicity 
the Atlas Co, of Piqua, O., has brought ac 
tion to recover from the Cooper Co 

Kenosha, Wis., $25,000 damages, and ha 
asked for an injunction alleging misrepre 


sented advertising. It is hoped that this 





THE KNIT SITUATION 


atter may be soon settled by the courts, so 
at the business may be cleared of the cloud 
uncertainty. 

have been out 
bout a month and from all the reports that 
e can obtain, a very satisfactory business 
From the orders 
iken, it is plainly evident that combination 


lobbers’ salesmen now 


as thus far been booked. 


uits for men, women and children are sell- 
ge very freely, and are rapidly replacing 
any lines of two-pieced underwear. 

Duplicate orders on heavy goods have 
sme to manufacturers’ hands in fairly good 
olume during the past month, and some of 
suit have 
een obliged to decline orders, except for 


combination manufacturers 
elivery during the months of November 
nd December. 

lhe few manufacturers who now make flat 
ool goods, have plenty of business on their 
ooks to keep them engaged until the end 
the season. This is an end of the business 

hich does not assume any very great activ- 
ity during the early selling season, but when 
the cold weather comes on, there seems to 
the 
anufacturers are being urged today to an- 


be a shortage of desirable lines and 
ticipate delivery dates that were given early 
n the season. 


HOSIERY 


[he hosiery end is rapidly approaching a 
sold-up condition, especially in the majority 
of the lower priced lines. Buyers operated 
quite freely during the opening months on 
goods to retail at 10 and 12 1/2 
recently been 


cents, and 
additional 
advanced 
have been asked, the orders were placed gen- 
erally, and now most makers are only in a 
position to accept further business for deliv- 
ries late in May and June. 

\n exceptionally large business has been 
booked on fiber silk hosiery to retail at 25 

nts, and the only complaint we have heard 
n this matter is that the retailers are plac- 
g their orders on it to the 
Asa 


me lines of mercerized goods are being 


have sending in 
a 


orders. Notwithstanding prices 


exclusion of 
‘early all other lines. result of this, 
fered freely at the same prices as were 
imed last June. Silk goods in the better 
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grades have also sold well, and advances of 


from 12 1/2 to 25 cents a dozen have been 
obtained lately. 

Shoe manufacturers advise us that the in- 
dications point to another season of white 
tootwear. Thus far the orders placed on 
white hosiery have been heavy and there is 
no doubt of the popularity of white hose for 
another summer. Few orders are being 
placed on tans, but it is quite evident that 
this color is not as good as it has been. In 
place of the tan business, there is developing 
quite a call for colors of high degree, such 
as Kelly green, Emerald, Copenhagen, Car- 
dinal and Taupe. 

Many orders for white half-hose have been 
placed for spring and just recently quite a 
demand for champagne colored half-hose has 
developed. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT 


Trade is very satisfactory to manufacturers 
at the present time. Many resident buyers 
have received large orders from their houses 


which they are unable to place, as makers 


are asking high prices and are not promising 


any early deliveries. 
Nearly all the foreign markets, as well as 
the home trade, have placed large orders 


The extra quantities wanted by the Ameri- 


can importers, bring the demand much in 


excess of what the machines can turn out. 
One order from an English house placed 


recently, called for 20,000 dozen otf 


one 
number. 

h had been 
orders 
the South American markets, and the 36 and 


The 33-gauge machinery whic 
idle for a time, is now busy on for 
39-gauge goods are being taken the world 
over. Split-sole hosiery is scarcer than any 
cther kind, as the extra labor of making has 
caused many makers to give them up, and 
those who still have them in their lines, have 
orders to keep them going ‘wav into next 
summer, and naturally the price is very high 
in consequence. 

The steady advance in yarn does its share 
to bring up price of hosiery, and the heavy 
cemand does the sold a 
vear ago at M 6.60 are now held at M 
to M &8o, 


Goods that 


rest. 


and while some line 
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priced at M 7 to M 7.25, qualities are not as 
good as those that were sold at M 6.60. For 
M 8.80 to M 9.20 there are still some lines 
of mercerized goods to be had, but the quali- 
ties are not what we have been used to. The 
weights are the same, but are made of in- 
Black is still leading by far, 
while tan is not bought as much as last sea- 


ferior yarns. 


White, however, is being ordered a 
great deal more before. Other 


yrs are so little asked for as not to count. 


son, 
than ever 


cole 
SWEATERS 


Early in June it was predicted that sweater 
coats would be scarce during the months of 
September and October on account of the 
great demand that was then evident for these 
popular garments, and at that time, duplicate 
business was coming to manufacturers’ hands 
Since then a strike has 
taken place in the industry, tying up for sev- 
eral weeks the output of factories, with a 
number of employes variously estimated at 
from 8,000 to 16,000; and this has had the 
effect of making a virtual famine in many 
grades. 

The strike was settled by a compromise, 
but it has shortened the output in the two 
large centers of production, and although the 
strikers are returning to work, it will be 
some time before a normal output will be 
reached again, and then only at higher costs 
to manufacturers, as they have been obliged 
tc advance wages and shorten the hours of 
the operators. 

The principal lines affected are low and 
medium priced goods, running from $6.50 to 
$18.00 a dozen, and manufacturers who are 
in position to take orders on these 
grades are asking advances of from $1.00 to 
$3.00 a dozen, which buyers are apparently 
willing to pay in order to get deliveries. 


in large volumes 


any 


A heavy demand has been noted all season 
for Shaker knit and more recently 
there has been a tendency toward the Jumbo 
or rope stitch garments, a number of lines of 
which are being shown at from $33.00 to 
$42.00 a dozen. These are all being taken 
with the shawl collars in maroon, oxford, 
navy and tan, and are being worn by both 
men and women. 


coats 


Iwo-toned brushed made of hig 
grade long-stapled wool to imitate the gen 
ine Angora, have been brought out recent); 
These are being sold at from $6.00 to $8.0 
apiece, and they are selling well with scarv¢ 
and caps or hoods to match. 

Belted coats are also being asked for t 


coals 


quite some extent. These are being take: 
in brushed fabrics in high colors, in imitati 


oi the cloth sport coats so much in vogue. 


SECONDS IN RIBBED) UNDERWEAR 


BY TRENTON 


Seconds or imperfectly finished goods ar 


the cause of heavy losses to underwear mai 


ufacturers. It is more noticeable on th 
higher grades of silk and worsted, for th: 
buyers in large concerns will sometim: 
throw out f 


OOCS 


or ship back a case of 
there happens to be a spot of dirt or oil « 


Oo 
D> 


one garment, a flaw in the yarn when knit 
ting, or a mistake in finishing. 
generally sold at a loss. 


Seconds a1 
A mill in the Sout 
was making a light weight bleached ga: 
ment from a cheap carded yarn. The firs 
year 43 per cent. of seconds were made, an 
during the last six months of the year the: 
were double the number that had been max 
during the first six months. This was du 
to inexperienced help and to the run dow 
condition of the machines. The 
were due to various causes such as po 
bleaching and later poor knitting. 

The firm decided to try new management 
A superintendent and bleacher were secur 
along with a knitter and a forelady for tl 
finishing department. The superintendent 
bleacher and I as knitter arrived in the tow 
a few days apart. We went through the m 
examining everything and took along wit 
us to the superintendent’s office ‘samples 
cloth in rolls and short pieces, and some fi 
ished goods. The goods certainly were 
very poor condition and contained ever) 
thing from kier stains to knitting hole 
burnt cloth and poor finishing. There wa 
roll after roll burnt in the bleach. Thes 
rolls would cut up all right, but goin: 
through the mill would almost fall apa: 
during the process. There were finish 


secon: 
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ods in boxes that had turned yellow in a 
mth or so. It was a wonder that a per- 
ct dozen was ever shipped. 
We laid our plans that day in the office. 
he bleacher was to finish what stock he 
ad on hand and fix up the bleach house to 
iit himself. The superintendent and I 
ere to get the knitting room in shape. 
he superintendent, an old boss knitter him- 
with a helper was with me. We first 
ok down and cleaned a frame, looking it 
ver carefully, the helper doing the cl 
ng. We sorted out the needles, throwing 
se away that had loose rivets, bad hooks 
latches; even bent needles went into the 


-an- 


/ 
~ ) 
7 
aa 
i->K 
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knitter of many experience to take 
down and set up a frame and get it ready to 
run will give a good idea of the condition of 
the machines. They 
There were 
ground, 


years’ 


alike 
guides to be 
crooked dials 
worked 


all seemed to be 
out yarn 
smoothed, 


worn 
cams to be 
trued and new 
down on fine yarn. 
The morning we started on another 
trame and at the end of the day had that 
ready torun. We kept this up until half the 
trames then 
finish 


to be needles to be 


next 


and 
was to 
the cloth 
no particular 


were in good condition 
started to make the goods. | 
the work alone as we 


right and there was 


knew was 


rush fr Tr 


Tram 


oe coe 
2 yn) ,* (A 
by 


~~ x AX 


AC o-\s oe 6 Meat Lg 


q-——'P— r-| 
‘ o 


Sream a 


scrap heap. The cams were in bad shape 
and we ground out the low spots and nicks, 
polished and replaced them. When set up 
we trued the dial and put in the needles 
that we found to be all right. We 
found it was easier to put in new needles, as 
and over the old 


Citar WATER 


FIG. I. ARRANGEMENT 


soon 


ng as they lasted, sort 
mes later 
When ready to run the stitches were regu- 
ited to see that one thread did not draw 
ore than another. We did this by mark- 
g the yarn close to the cones and turning 
e frame until the marked were at 
e tension disc near the bottom of the yarn 
tack. This gave an even length to all feeds, 
nd an even flat look to the fabric. I found 
is a better way to even stitches than the 
ld way with a foot rule or stick. 
We worked hard all that day and before 
» left each had a frame ready to start next 


The length of time it took an old 


spots 


ining. 


' 
' 


4 
‘ 
‘ 
! 


neler 


Vireo. Water CLEAR WaTEeR 


FOR BLEACHING KNIT GOODS 


handle 
were 


the bleach house could not 
at that time. The a little over 
a year old, but never having had any care 
had gradually run down until they were not 
of much use even on the cheap class of 
goods we were making. In addition to the 
machines I was to fix 


much just 
frames 


knitting the sewing 
machines, so after the knitting room was in 
good shape I started on the finishing ma- 
chines where the superintendent had left off 
[ have seen many sewing machine 
to compare this lot. 


s, but none 
There 
Union Special twin needle lace machine that 
made than than all the other 
machines put together. It shook the whole 
table and I soon discovered that the needle 
bars, the 


with was a 


more noise 


eccentric connections and about 
everything that could racket were 
\ Standard sewing machine 
was little more than a scrap heap. This had 


was not used on that 


make a 


loose. button 


a stvle of shuttle that 
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kind of machine: about was 


the 


every spring 


useless and the rebound lever laid on 


table near the machine. It was some job, 


I soon found, to start up these finishing 
\ Merrow shell stitch 
off, and the 


some 


machine 
cam rolls 
time to find 
the missing parts of the different machines. 
of a bench a bread pan 
tull of old screws and parts of machines, but 
water had dripped into it and everything 
I gave up the 
job in disgust until the parts I had ordered 
arrived. This took about a week or ten 
days and at the end of another ten days we 
had the finishing room ready. 

This left the bleach room as the 
spot. The bleacher had made a new ar- 
rangement of the tubs for a continual bleach. 
I did not know much about bleaching at the 
time, but I could help out. The boiling kier 
was 16 feet high and about 6 feet across, 
fitted with and The 
bieaching tubs were all in a row, five tubs, 
bieach or lime tub first, clean water, acid, 
clean water and last. The soap was 
kept boiling when in use. There were roll- 
ers at the top and bottom of each tub, all 
belted together and run from one pulley. 
We could bleach anywhere from 40 to 60 
rolls at one time. First we would lay the 
cloth in the kier, putting a roller in it and 
unwind to the end. Then we would tie both 
ends together and start on another roll until 


machines 
had the 
were missing. It 


frame cap 


+ 1- 
LOOK 


] 


I found on the end 


was either sweated or rusty. 


weak 


steam water pipes. 


soap 


there was one string of goods on all the 
This arrangement is shown at Fig. 1. 
Another man would lay the cloth around the 
the kier, keeping the goods even 
on the platform and away from the center 


rolls. 
bott ym of 


pipe. This gave plenty of boiling space and 
the water would be thrown over the top of 
the cloth from the center pipe. We filled 
the kier in the afternoon, boiled all night in 
caustic soda, ran off the liquor in the morn- 
ing, put the end of the top roll over a roller 
near the kier, ran it through the bleach tubs 
and started the bleaching. Sixty-five rolls 
were generally bleached in about five hours. 
The goods were a cheap, light, two-pound 
garment, boiled and softened, and took the 
bleach well. The skeins as they 
were called, were hung up in a heated room 


rolls, or 
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to dry and later were pulled down in box 
rolled up, whem they were ready to cut. \ 
bleached every other day. 

When the bleach house was in order \ 
started work in earnest. There were abo 
400 rolls ahead of the bleach. This gave u 
The first batch that went 
through was perfect except the end rolls 


a good start. 
They were burnt some as it took too long 
to get them through the tubs. We soon 
overcame this and could handle the 
more quickly. When the first batch was d: 

the cutters got busy and, as they did not 
have to turn the cloth to cut out the holes, 
they cut many more than usual in a day 
The finishers after their two weeks’ vacation 
started in to make up for lost time and the 
goods fairly flew around, for the superin- 
tendent and forelady were there with a smile 
and I was ready for any machine that woul 

not do the work. The production jumpe 
daily until the 300 dozen we had figured on 
was an accomplished fact, and it did not 
vary much in the next six months. 


ends 


MODERN KNITTING MILLS IN CHINA 
AND JAPAN 


The competition of the Orient with its low 
priced labor may have to be considered seri- 
ously in the not far distant future. We have 
been accustomed to think of cottons 
silks as the textile products of China and 
Japan, but the development of the knitting 
industry in the past few years while not yet 
attaining large proportions has been worthy 
of notice and the recent reports of our con 
suls on this subject are of particular interest 
Consul Anderson at Hongkong 
writes: 

The export of Chinese-made knit gat 
ments (made in Hongkong of America 
cotton yarn) to the United States is the lat 
est development of Hongkong-American 
trade. The export of such garments is made 
almost entirely for the use of Chinese in th 
United States, but it has grown into consid 
erable volume and Hongkong factories aré 
paying considerable attention to the trad: 
One factory reports that almost half of it 
entire output is now being exported to tl 
United States. 


and 


General 





KNITTING MILLS IN 


The growth of the knitting-factory indus- 
try in Hongkong is of decided significance in 
the clothing and cotton trade of this part of 
the world. The factories have been devel- 
sped almost entirely within the past three 
years. The chief factory in some respects is 

foreign concern known as the Wei San 
Knitting & Spinning Co., which has been in 
some and has a 
of 


underwear 


existence 7 years daily 
capacity 100 to 120 dozen sweaters or 


rieces of and similar garments. 


This factory employs about people, 
mostly girls and young-men, whose wages 
run from 48 cents to $4.40 gold per week, 


gold 


125 


the greater number earning about $1 


per week. Similar wages are paid in all such 
stablishments. 


erns of more or less importance owned and 


There are seven other con- 


cperated by Chinese companies and under 
Chinese five of which are 
equipped with considerable machinery. 


supervision, 
(ne 
i these is at Causeway Bay, Hongkong, 
and is the property of the Wah Mee (Chi- 
nese American) Co. There is a small fac- 
ory at Tsim Sha Tsui and another at Sham 
Po, all on Island. Four 
thers are located in Kowloon. They are 
the factories of the China Foreign Knitting 
the Man Sung; Li Man Hing Kwok; 
and Quong Sun, and all are more or less 


Shui Hongkong 


02 


thoroughly equipped in a modern way. 

The largest and first established of the 
Chinese enterprises is the China Foreign 
Knitting Co. in Kowloon. This concern is 
typical of the rest of the establishments. It 
employs about 200 people and devotes its 
plant to making foreign-style knit underwear 
and hosiery. Its 60 
dozen pieces of underwear and 100 dozen 
Its plant includes 


present capacity is 
pieces of hosiery per day. 
{0 machines for knitting underwear, most of 
at Troy, N. Y.; 80 ma- 
hosiery, most of them 


them manufactured 
hines for knitting 
from Pawtucket, R. L.; 
hine of American make for making lining 
Other native factories are 


and one other ma- 


for underwear. 
similarly equipped, though without quite the 
capacity of the factory described. There are 
large number of stocking-knitting ma- 
hines in use in homes all over Hongkong 
nd in Canton and many country villages. 
The knitting establishments 


are quite 
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modern for Chinese concerns in their build- 
ings and other arrangements, and show cor 

stant improvement in plant and in the qual 
\ll 
nitting cottons almost exclusively, claiming 
that 


machines 


output. of them use America 


ity ol 
1 
IN 


better in 
their 


the American yarn runs 


and otherwise suits needs 


The factory described makes stockings it 


four standard colors besides white, and 
three 


un- 


derwear in standard colors. besides 


white. The product of the factory described 
sells at $11 to $13 local currency per dozei 
pairs of underwear and at $1.60 to $2.2 
local currency per dozen pairs of hosiery, 
the Hongkong dollar at present (May, 
48.5 
goods for local use are distributed 


IQI3 
Th. 


largel 


-teing worth about cents gold. 
through the Chinese department stores in 


Hongkong and through local brokers t 


small Chinese shops and peddlers. Thos 
exported are sold direct to the Chinese ex 
porting firms and are often sold at substan- 
tially the cost of manufacture to prevent the 
accumulation The 
interior districts be- 


of stocks. amount of 
such goods sold in the 
yond the ordinary scope of foreign trade is 
constantly increasing at a very satisfactor, 
rate and in line with the growing use of such 
goods by the Chinese all over China. The 
competition met by the goods is almost ex- 
clusively Japanese, the Japanese factories 
usually having traveling representatives it 
this field selling direct to retailers. 

* * * 


D. Cheshire, Canton, 
at present Canton 
nearly 3,000 small hand knitting machines 
which turn out numerous cheap socks, cot- 


General F. 
There 


Consul 


reports: are in 


ten singlets, and sweaters in competitio: 
British, German, 
and Japanese manufacture. The one small 
knit-goods mill (Wing Hing & Co.) in Can- 
Native- 


socks from hand machines sell at §$ 


with imported goods of 


ton produces socks and underwear. 
made 
Canton notes or $0.38 gold per dozen, whil 
the sweaters sell for $16 to $17 Canton 
notes, or $6.68 gold per dozen. 


* + * 


Williams, 


Swatow a 


Consul C. L. Swatow, re- 


ports: There is in promisi1 
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market for knitting machines. Up to the 
present hand and semiautomatic machines 
have been principally in demand, but there 
are indications that there may be a market 
shortly for full automatic power-driven ma- 
chines. 

At present there are about 230 hand ma- 
chines for knitting stockings (socks) in use, 
capable of producing 450 dozen pairs of 
and about 35 semiautomatic 
machines, also operated by hand power, ca- 
pable of producing 175 dozen pairs of socks 
per day. With the exception of about 20 
machines in a factory in Chaoyang, all of 
the above are in home use. In the factory 
to which reference is made hand power is 
used. Rates of wages per month paid in this 
tactory are $6 to $8 Mexican ($3 to $4 U.S 
currency) with food to machine operators. 
Boys spooling cotton yarn are paid by 
amount of work done and earn from 6 to 10 
cents Mexican (3 to 5 cents U. S. currency) 
per day; they receive in addition two meals 
a day. 

The machines at present in use run from 
72 to 190 needles in a 3 3/4-inch cylinder, 
both coarse and fine goods being knitted. 
Bombay cotton yarn is used exclusively. 
The majority of the hand machines im use 
and all of the semiautomatic machines are of 
American manufacture. For knitting the 
ribbed tops of socks English and Canadian 
machines are used. About 40 German hand 
machines are also in use. 

The factory mentioned markets its output 
in Shanghai and the north of China. A com- 
bination of a number of home workers has 
been formed which markets the bulk of its 
output in Siam, Singapore, and other south- 
ern ports. The majority of the home work- 
ers, however, sell the article knitted to local 
shops and peddle a portion of them on the 
streets. The average price of socks knitted 
locally is about $1.50 Mexican ($0.75 U. S.) 
per dozen. 

To give some idea of the market for socks 
it may be mentioned that in addition. to the 
local output over 14,500 dozen pairs of first 
quality and over 27,500 dozen pairs of sec- 
ond quality cotton socks were imported dur- 
ing IQI2. 

There is at present under construction a 


7 
socks per day, 
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steam factory, financed by Chinese, which 
will have for its initial installation 20 full 
automatic knitting machines of American 
manufacture. 

No underwear is knitted locally, but som: 
25 machines of the “Lamb” type are in use 
in knitting coarse cotton sweaters. Th: 
daily capacity of each machine is 8 sweaters 

[ am informed that to sell knitting 
machines locally it is necessary to have a 
machine for demonstration purposes. Un 
fortunately the majority of American manu 
facturers, even when anxious to enter the 
market, are not willing to ship any machine 
except against cash. In refreshing contrast 
is the action of one American firm which 
built a special machine of the semiautomatic 
type to certain specifications, shipped it free 
to a local agent, and in return for its trouble 
has already sold some 30 odd machines of 
the same type. The knitting industry ap 
pears to be making rapid advances all over 
China, and if American manufacturers desire 
to secure their share of orders for machines 
it will be necessary for them to do more 
than send out catalogues. 


* * * 


Consul George N. West, Kobe, Japan 
The Osaka Knitted Goods Guild, which city 
is the headquarters of this industry, state 
that it is developing very rapidly. At the 
end of 1913 the number of members of the 
guild was 1,451, an increase of 71 over the 
preceding year, and the number of opera 
tives employed by them was 9,860. The 
value of the goods for the home and foreign 
market produced in Osaka in 1912, as com 
pared with 1911, is as follows: 


Home Market 
Underwear 
Socks 
Gloves 
Others 
Towels 


IQII 
$927.207 
116,300 
58,155 
61.358 
184,077 


1912 
$1,016.78 
133,030 
73,750 
79.677 
193,28 


$1,496.52 


IQI2 
$3,655.307 
523,64: 
102, 390 
61,20 
3,902.09 


$1,347,187 


Total 


Foreign Market. 
Underwear 

Socks 483,624 
NS note OL a roe ae 70,628 
Others Tg ok Ge OFS swe Aes 
Towels 739,907 


III 
$2,778,241 


Total $4,072.400 
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the statistics, the 
last year for the 
increase of only 


As may be seen from 

value of goods produced 
1ome market shows an 
$149,330 over Ig11. All classes of goods, 
xcept towels, showed some decrease in 
juantity, the increase shown in the value 
eing due to an improvement in quality. On 
the other hand, a good increase was shown 
in both the value and quantity of goods for 
export. The total export of knitted goods 
from Osaka in 1912 amounted to about 
$4,347,600 in value, an increase of over 
$1,000,000 on the figures for the preceding 
year. The increase is attributed to the con- 
tinued demand in India and other parts of 
Asia, and specially to a marked increase in 
the demand in China. 

Almost all the knitted goods and towels 
exported from Japan come from Osaka 
The average price of knitted undershirts ex- 
ported to India is 83 cents a dozen, while the 
average price of those exported to China is 
$2.21 1/2, a far better quality even than the 
goods sold in Japan. Shipments of knitted 
goods are distributed about as follows: 
Forty per cent. to British India, 30 per cent. 
to French India, 20 per cent. to Hongkong, 
and 10 per cent. to China. Osaka manufac- 
turers hold large orders from China this 
year, and it is expected that the present posi- 
tions held by India and China as customers 
for Japanese knitted goods will be reversed 
before long. 

The wholesale prices of knitted goods per 
dozen are as follows: Cotton undershirts 
for winter in China, $3.50 to $5.50; for sum- 
mer in Philippines, $1 to $1.50; for summer 
in India, $0.65 to $1.25. Cotton under- 
trousers, $3 to $5. Cotton stockings for 
winter in China, $0.40 to $0.75; for summer 
in India, $0.25 to $0.275. Wool stockings 
for China, $1.25 to $2. Silk socks, $4 to 
$6.50. Silk undershirts, $15 to $40. 


Of the 243,144 pieces of cotton sheetings 
imported into Chefoo, China, in 1912 more 
than 70 per cent. were American, there be- 
ing 32,000 more pieces of American sheet- 
ings than in 1911. About 80 per cent. of 
the 5,000,000 pounds of foreign cotton yarns 
imported into Chefoo in 1912 were of Jap- 
anese manufacture. 
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The knit fabric shown at Figs. 1 to 4 has 
recently been patented, and is described by 
the inventor as follows: 

The object of this construction is to pro- 
duce a ribbed knit fabric which will present 
on the outer side the usual regular. ribbed 
face, while presenting on the inner side a 
face specially adapted for the production of 
a thick, soft fleece when brushed. This ob- 


ject is attained by knitting the fabric ribbed 
on both faces and throwing into one face sup- 


THE FACE OF THE FABRIC 


FIG, 3- THE BACK OF THE FABRIC 


plemental loops, preferably at every othe: 
feed or course, so that there will be twice as 
many knitted loops on the inner face as 
there are on the outer face, thus presenting 
a Closely-knit surfacé which is well adapted 
to produce, by brushing, a thick soft fleece 
without taking from the loops enough fibers 
to weaken the body of the fabric. At the 
same time, the regular ribbed face appear- 
ance on the other side is maintained. 

Fig. 1 is a view looking at the fabric from 
the outer or front face of the fabric; Fig. 2 
is a similar view looking at the inner side or 
back; Fig. 3 is a plan view of the fabric 
after a course B has been made; and Fig. 4 
is a similar view after a course A has been 
made and showing a course B “cast off” the 
dial and cylinder needles but showing loops 
formed by the dial needles. 

The outer face will show the usual ribbed 
face (of dark yarn, in the case illustrated), 
while on the inner side or back there will 
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appear a combination of dark and light 
loops, this side presenting accordingly twice 
This 


produced by feeding 


as many loops as on the outer face. 
construction may be 
two separate and independent yarns, A and 
8, alternately to the dial and cylinder nee- 
dles of a ribbed knitting machine. The one 
feed of yarn, which is the dark feed, A, in 
the example illustrated, is fed and knitted 
by the cylinder and dial needles in the usual 
The 


manner of ribbed knitting alternate 


FIG. 2 AN INNER VIEW OF THE FABRIC 


THE BACK OF THE FABRIC 


feed, B, indicated in white in the drawing, is 
also fed to both series of needles, but in such 


( 
} 
i 


manner that there is no loop knit by the 


cylinder needles, the loop being cast off 
without being engaged by the hooks of the 
cylinder needles and before another feed of 
In a two-feed machine, the 


by 


the dark yarn. 
cylinder and dial needles are so actuated 
their cams at feed No. 1 as to trap the yarn, 
\, supplied in the hooks of both cylinder 
and dial needles and then draw loops of that 
yarn to the opposite faces of the fabric 
through the previously formed loops now 
cast off those needles, as in ordinary rib 
knitting. At feed No. 2, course B, the dial 
needles are so actuated by the cams as to 
trap the yarn supplied in the hooks of the 
dial needles, but the cylinder needles are 
there so actuated that the yarn, B, will not 
be caught in the hooks of the cylinder nee- 
dles, but will be laid back of the latches of 
the cylinder needles and held there until at 


feed No. 1, these loops of yarn, B, will b 
cast off the cylinder needles with the loop 
of yarn A and so thrown into the space b: 
tween the front and back wales, as shown i: 
the drawing. 

The result is a ribbed knit fabric havin, 
an equal number of wales on its two faces 
but the fabric will have knitted 
which form parts of the wales on one face o 
the fabric but do not appear on the othe: 
face, foating behind the wales of said othe: 


cours¢ 


face. 


MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time 
time stories from practical mill men, telling 
vexatious and unusual difficulties which have 
curred in different branches of mill work, and ho 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men t 
send us an account of such experiences. We pa) 
of course, for all that we use. Facts told just 
you would tell the story to a friend are what 
want, not fancy writing. 


A MILL EXPERIENCE 
BY RUTHVEN 

A manufacturer making gold, silver an 
antique trimmings, sent for me and said h 
was having a great deal of trouble in run 
ning tinsel threads on his knitting machines 
his principal difficulty being that the yar 
used in making the stitches would break o1 
crack continually. He told me of having 
tried various and emulsions on the 
threads, dampening them with 
cloths laid against them while knitting, an: 
also using steam to soften them, all of whic! 
methods, while they 


oils 


+ 


cr id. wel 


lessened the breakag: 
to a slight extent, were not practical. Th: 
from the cloths and _ th 
rusted the needles so that after tw 


dampness cold 
steam 
days they were unfit for further use, th: 
moisture also having a tendency to tarnis! 
the entire tinsel trimming. The 
emulsions would clog up the latches wit! 
the lint from the filling of the tinsel threads 
The manufacturer also told me he did not 
understand very much about the working 
parts of the knitting machines. He foun 
that by finer grades af tins 
threads he got better results with a smalle: 
percentage of waste, but the cost of the 12s 
tinsel was so much more than what he had 
figured on that he would be unable to com- 
pete if he were compelled to use it in plac: 


oils and 


using the 
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the 7s and &s that he had based his 
rices On. 

He showed me the machine that was giv- 
ng the trouble. It was one of the flat knit- 
ing machines, thirty-six inches wide, used 
yy the millinery and dress trimming manu- 
acturers, and had a working space of about 
thirty inches. The needles were screwed to 
the needle bar, which was controlled by a 
et of cams at the back of the machine. The 
reedles worked back and forth through a 
cauge bar, which in turn guided the needles 
and performed the same functions to the flat 
knitting machines that the cylinder does to 
the circular machines. On the flat knitting 
machines that he was using various designs 
of different tinsel guimps and cords were 
woven and were bound and held in place by 
the stitches of tinsel threads, the breaking of 
vhich was causing the trouble 

On examining the machine I found that 
among the eight needles in use, there were 
our different gauge needles, and that three 
or four were about one-sixteenth of an inch 
shorter than the The proper size 
should have been a 12 gauge needle. The 
overseer then informed me he did not think 
hat made any difference as he had no diffi- 


rest. 


ulty with any of the other materials he had 
heen using and could not see why that would 


ffect the threads in this case. I found that 
the needle bar on the right end of the ma- 

ine was being drawn back over an eighth 
' an inch deeper into the gauge bar than 
vas the left end. This was caused by the 
crank connecting the needle bar to the cam 
being an eighth of an inch shorter than the 
ther, which caused more breaks on the left 
and side of the machine, because the 
take-up at times would not draw off the 
stitch and the second stitch forming on top 
{ the first caused a break. 

\fter explaining these two causes to the 
verseer and the manufacturer, I had a boy 
lean the work from the machine, and had 
the overseer remove the needles, and then 
ad the frame thoroughly cleaned. I then 
ljusted the needle bar and filled the ma- 
chine with all No. 12 gauge needles, eighty 

all. I threaded up the machine with the 

xt to the coarsest size of tinsel, two ends 
| a spool, running from a jack at the bot- 

m of the machine over a stationary bar in 
nt and also at the bottom on a line with 


the warp bar, which fed the tinsel threads to 
the needles. In order to show what I was 
going to do after I had everything in readi- 
ness to start, I asked the overseer to run the 
machine and in the first half hour of running 
only ten of the threads broke. On careful 
«xamination [| found four of the breaks 
caused by bad, bulky knots and the remain- 
ing six by lumps in the filling. I then sent 
tor a small cake of paraffin and started the 
machine again, asking the overseer to dab 
tie tunsel threads occasionally with the bar 
of paraffin, touching them with a slight up 
and down motion. During another half 
hour’s work only one warp broke and that, 
| believe, was due to the too strenuous dab- 
bing by the overseer. 

[ then explained what I proposed doing 
and seeing the apparent success of the ex- 
periment, I was told to go ahead. The over- 
me a wooden pole, thirty-eight 
This 
[ covered with felt cut one inch wide, from 
one end to the other, wound on spirally and 
end with Then [ 
gave the pole what is called a paraffin bath 
and made a galvanized box, 38 in. by 2 in. 
[ melted two pounds of paraffin 
and dipped the felt covered bar in the bath, 
revolving it for a few minutes until the felt 


seer got 
inches long and one inch in diameter. 


fastened at each tacks 


by 2 in. 


had a coating of paraffin absorbed and cling- 
ing to it. I let it dry for five minutes and 
repeated the operation until the pole had a 
coating about a quarter of an inch thick. I 
allowed one coat to dry before putting on 
another. Then I fastened this paraffin pole 
to the machine in such a manner that every 
one of the eight warps of tinsel passed over 
For the next 

[ then ad- 
vised the overseer to shift the pole occasion- 


it on their way to the needles, 
three hours not a thread broke. 


ally and turn it so as to give it different 
We increased the speed of 
the machine and also used the 
grade of tinsel without any difference. I 
then suggested to the overseer the advisa- 


contact points. 


coarsest 


Lility of having the pole revolve continually 
and shifted gradually by means of gears and 
cams attached to the pole, prom- 
ised to do. I might add that through all my 
experience with tinsel making 
stitches on all kinds of knitting machinery, 
this method of using paraffin has worked the 


best. 


which he 


threads in 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Ete. 


DYEING OF CARPET AND RUG YARNS 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS 

The present trend of carpet coloring is 
constantly towards the production of shades 
that possess fastness to light when viewed 
from the standpoint of the purchaser. The 
general public has been educated to expect 
that colored textiles, for whatever purpose 
intended, shall be dyed with colors that will 
as readily as those used formerly, 
it is a matter of scientific record 
many fast colors have been known 


not fade 
although 
that very 
to carpet manufacturers for a long time, but 
that they were not used generally in the 
carpet mills until the demand for faster col- 
ors came from the outside. Competition 
has had its influence in causing carpet mills 
to seek for faster dyes. These mills would 
not otherwise have emerged from their usual 
routine of dyeing with the older dyes that 
have done good service for a couple of gen- 
erations, but which must in the natural 
crder of events give way to more modern 
products. Now that a number of progres- 
sive carpet manufacturers are realizing that 
the best policy is to make use of only the 
fastest dyes procurable, it becomes only a 
matter of time when the remaining manu- 
facturers in like manner will adopt the same 
course. 

At one time the 
were able to see satisfaction only in the pur- 
chase of dyes that were low in cost without 
any regard whatever being paid to the other 
properties that could only be obtained by 
using dyes costing more money. This pol- 
icy has always been wrong, for the reason 
that the dyestuffs actually contained in one 
hundred pounds of carpet yarn ready for 
the loom will seldom, if ever exceed (allow- 
ing for various depths of shade from light to 
dark, in the usual makeup of flower or ori- 
ental pattern), three pounds, which at fifty 
cents per pound is only I 1/2 cents per 
pound of dyed yarn. In a running yard of 
27-inch carpet the actual cost of dye used 


carpet manufacturers 


can be practically neglected—being in re: 
ity the least costly item for suppllies in 
yard of finished carpet, with the possil 
exception of the glue for stiffening. 

The most important operation in tl 
treatment of carpet or rug wools is the pri 
liminary which should be do: 
carefully that the requisite elasticity and d\ 
ing properties of the fiber be retained. \ 
special rules can be given for scourit 
carpet wools except that the scour liquor 
be sufficiently soapy to keep a fair lathe 
and made alkaline with enough sal soda 
start the dirt. The temperature may 
allowed to go as high as 125° F. for ordina: 
wools, while for coarser varieties, such 
are used for many kinds of rugs, the h 


scouring, 


may be increased somewhat without inju 
Always use a thermometer in ascertainin: 
temperatures when working with wool. 1 
depend upon the hand as a thermometer | 
been the cause of many batches of wool 
ing spoiled. 

After scouring, the rinsing should be tho 
ough, and no excessive amount of alkalin 
soapy liquor should be allowed to adhere | 
the wool when it goes into the driers, 
that is a serious cause of bad spinnin; 
Wool oiling for carpet stock is not a matt: 
requiring the same care as for clothi 
wools, but as wool oils containing varyin; 
amounts of mineral oils are usually used, e: 
cessive quantities of such oils should b 
avoided. Too much wool oil means hard: 
working of the yarn in the scours 
dyeing and this in no way helps the 
tion of the yarn. 


befor 
con 

Ammonia in yarn scouri 
is to be strongly recommended, as by its u 
the yarn becomes much cleaner and in bett 
condition to take the dyes, besides posse: 
ing a more springy nature, a most desiral 

quality in a carpet varn. Wool oils that co 
tain a great percentage of non-saponifiab 
or non-emulsifiable are alwa 
cifficult to remove by ordinary scouring, at 
are likely to leave the skeins in an appa! 


substances 


ently soggy or sticky condition. Long e> 





CONTINUOUS BLEACHING 


erience has convinced the writer that lubri 


ting oils of the ylein-s -called red oil type 
e satisfactory to work with as they scour 


it easily with the aid of only a small quan- 


sufficient to 


ty of ammonia form a soap 
ith the oil on the wool, and with a small 


nount of tallow soap in the liquors to give 
body. Perfect dyeing, that is, for the pro- 
uction of level shades and corresponding 
enetration of the yarns, this latter being 
ost necessary condition in the manuiacture 
cut-pile carpets and rugs, requires that 
the yarns to be dyed shall be absolutely free 
ym all traces of oils and grease. Imperfect 
suring has often been the cause of other 
ise good dyeings being rendered unsuitable 
yr velvet carpets because the yarns had not 
een so well scoured as to remove the oils 
threads and which 


rom the center ot the 


a sort ol 


yrmed a resist against the dyes 
arpet yarns are mostly dyed in open tubs, 
capable Ol 


Rotary 


hich though antiquated, are 
irning out a rather large output. 
eing machines, and horizontal dyeing ma 
giving to the yarn a slight up and 


motion 


ines, 


vn and to and fro are also used 
lit is a cheerful sign to note that machine 
eing is gradually displacing the hand 
ettles. 
Carpet yarns to be dyed the average range 
shades can usually be turned out in sheets 
100 pounds each per hour per kettle, 
hen the dyer is on the job and with a good 
econd hand to keep the men and machines 
ving. Efficiency of a carpet yarn dye- 


ouse 18 to be 


gauged, not alone by th 
umber of sheets of wool dyed per day, but 
rather by the rapidity with which they are 
indled by the whizzers and the dry rooms. 
here exist many dvehouses that have ex- 
llent appliances capable of working uni- 


rmly at full swine week in and week out, 


nability of the 
the out- 


it are 


handicapped by the 
' 
| 


hizzers and driers to take care of 
ut, with the result t 


p and 


1 


hat the dved yarn backs 
chokes the drving end of the plant 
end of the day. The great fault 
that 
to dispose of the 


wards the 


ith most dry rooms is thev are not 


ificiently large oreai 
nount of moisture taken into them. 


The colors best adapted to the modern 
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conditions of Carpet yarn dye ing are selected 
according to their fastness to light, and slow 
dyeing properties, which insures penetration; 
the colors being taken up by the wool at the 
boil. It 


yarn dyers look with disfavor upon dyes that 


is a fact well established that carpet 


require for their application any pr 


cess 


outside of the old and tried vitriol and 


Glauber’s salt method, consequently the 
aves used belong to the wide acid dyeing 
group. . 

\s a very wide range of shades are con- 
tinually in use in most carpet mills, it be- 
comes a matter of some importance for the 
dyer to keep his line of dyes down to the 
smallest limit of numbers in order to avoid 
the possibility of confusion, and at the same 
time to have these dyes possess about the 
same general properties so that they can be 
mixed together for the production of com- 
pound shades without fear of consequences 


col Ts 


he essential point in dyeing carpet 


is to have at hand a few shading colors, and 
the writer's experience in this line of work 
that a small group of typ: 
colors with a full knowledge of the strength 


ias taught him 
and 
more satisfactory than to work with a long 


with a 


and shade value of each, is far better 


standards and short line of 


line ol 


-olors. 


shading 


A CONTINUOUS BLEACHING PROCESS 


HECTOR 


bleaching described 


The method of 


\ugust issue in the article entitled “ 


Bleaching Process” is not, in 


pinion, any better than a process | 
\+ ¢] 


scotland many vears ago. \t that time we 


were doing a big business in bleaching fine 


y 
> 


muslins and printing dress Is and hand- 


We 


used a bleaching method 
that was in general use then and which con 


kerchiefs. 


sisted of boiling the goods in kiers, then 


running through washers, over the storage 


it and down through the bleaching solu- 


} 
tion; then through a pair of squeezers and 
landing them in the storage pit to bleach. 
\t one time it seemed impossible for us to 


We put up 


vevor and ran the goods from t 


vet an even bleach. a chain con- 


he bleaching 
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tank into the farther end of the conveyor. 
When we had run from 30 to 60 minutes or 
until the first part of the goods was 
bleached, we took the first end that had 
been run through, entered it and started 
No. 2 washer. This took all the bleaching 
liquor ouf. We ran the goods through the 
acid tank and squeezers and then on con- 
veyor No. 2. In about 30 minutes we put 
the goods through washer No. 3. This took 
cut all the acid and from there the goods 
were put through a squeezer and then on 
This 


trucks where the lots were separated 
method did away with the storage pits and 
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A YARN DYEING MACHINE 


A machine for dyeing yarn, shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, has _ recently 
been patented in this country. It is de- 
scribed by the inventor as follows: 

The machine provides an improved means 
tor reciprocating the slats so that during the 
treatment of the yarn while on the beam, the 
cye liquor and washing fluid have free 
cess to the yarn immediately next to the 
slats. Any streaky effect, due to continuous 
contact of the yarn with the slats, incident 
to the dyeing, washing, or other treatment 
of the yarn, is thus avoided. 


ac- 











FIG, I, 


we did not have to alter the speed on any 
We had variable speed 
s on our The goods came 
out in good condition and the method was 


the machines. 


pulley conveyors. 


so simple we all wondered why we had _ not 


ught of it long before. 

of the goods needed soaping and it 
. run them out of the 
trucks into the soaper as it was out of the 
pit. We put a division in the center of the 
soaper and had soap in one end of the ma- 
We were 
verv careful to have the goods properly wet 
. We 
a little soda along with the water and 
have the machine a day ahead of 

The soda in the goods broke up 
If this apparatus 
good 


as easv to 


chine and water in the other end. 


ut coming off the singeing machine 


used 
tried tc 
the kiers. 
the dressing and oil spots. 
is installed I nothing but 


will be obtained. 


am sure 


results 
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A CENTRAL VERTICAL SECTION OF THE APPARATUS. 


Fig. 1 shows a central vertical section 
through the apparatus, along the line 1—1 
of Fig. 2. Fig. 2 is a cross-section 
the line 2—2 of Fig. 1, and looking in the 
direction of the arrows 

The warper beam consists of a skeleton 
trame, having two heads provided with bev 
eled flanges beyond the slats. These heads 


are mounted on a shaft, which is journaled 


aiong 


in the containing vessel. 
The slats, with 
outer edges, extend between the heads and 


made of wood tapere: 
pass through guideways between the wedge- 
shaped lugs of the rings, which are carried 
Each slat is 
provided with a series of metal pins secured 
These pins pro- 
ject through holes in the rings and permit 
the slats to have a radial movement. 


on spiders shown in Fig. 1. 


on the side next the shaft. 
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Loosely mounted on each side of the spi- 
ers are spiders which are held between the 
et collars and spiders. Each of these two 
spiders has its periphery provided with a 
series of cam teeth, having a circular outer 
‘rtion and wedge faces. They are also 
rovided with racks, engaging 
ounted on a shaft to one end of which a 
attached. By 


pinions, 


ink can be turning the 


o 
FIG 2 A CROSS SECTION OF THE APPARA US, 
in one direction, one set of pins is 
ised to ride up on the curved portions o 
e cam teeth, and the other set will be free 
project into the grooves between the 
The tension of the varn wound on 
e warper beam would normally tend to 
ess the teeth inward, so that they will 
adily move inward when released. Fig. 2 
ws one set of slats forced outward, and 
adjacent set forced inward. Projecting 
etween the arms of the various spiders are 
These should 


arranged as not to interfere with the 


rods to secure the heads. 


tion of the spiders, as shown in Fig. 2. 
By a small angular movement of the hand 


rank all of the cam teeth on each pair of 
iders are forced outward, the pins of adja- 


Thus the 
shifting of the position of the slats may be 


cent pairs of slats are released. 


very quickly and conveniently accomplished. 


GREEN STAINS ON COTTON CLOTHS 


BY HADDON 


The habit of jumping at conclusions, 
which is generally more pronounced when 
knowledge of a often 
[ had recently be- 


come connected with a mill when consider- 


subject is limited, 


causes serious trouble. 


able trouble was occasioned by the appear- 
ance of green stains in the finished goods 
as they came off the tentering machine. It 
so happened that a new grade of China clay 
had recently been introduced, so that th 
green stains and China clay supplied enough 
circumstantial 
to start the 
had 


scorching letter which brought 


~ 


evidence to lead the finisher 
ball rolling. 


furnished the 


The jobber who 


China clay received a 
him ona 
hurried trip from his office in a distant city. 


Being unfamiliar -with actual finishing, 


h 
iit 
1 

I 


looked at the goods finished prior to 


e 
time of the introduction of his product, and 
which had 


head and 


then at the stains 


shi » yk his 


recently ap- 
peared, promised t 
who 
Just then I happened 
and heard of the 
[ told the jobber 
nothing in the 


iemand an explanation from the man 
sold him the goods. 
into the office, 


for the first time. 


to come 
trouble 
that | 
composition of China clay to cause green 
eased his 


was sure there was 


stains on bleached goods. 


mind somewhat, but failed solve the 


problem. 
Going into the finishing room I examined 


the tentering machine, which had been in 


use for some and observed that the 
rolls were made of 
The nicket plating had begun to wear off, 


brass 


years, 
brass, nickel-plated. 


leaving portions of the exposed 
Knowing that starch was likely to contain 
acid, a boil was tested with litmus paper and 
a decidedly acid reaction was noticed. Here 


. . 1 
a case of an acid starch corroding the 


+ 
L 


Was 
exposed brass on the rolls with the forma- 
their char- 
the addition of 


tion of copper compounds with 
acteristic green color. By 
emall amount of soda ash to each boil th: 
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“1 and the green stains 
-e of a change 1n China clay 
that 

the rolls resulted in a_ hasty 


the nickel-plating was 


nclusions which might have made 


trouble and caused a _ long 


getting at the cause of the 


THE “PREIN” FINISHING PROCESS FOR 
TEXTILES 


From the Zeitschrift fuer dle gesamte Textil-Industrie. 


Translated from the German by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record. 


known that the linen fabrics of 
Egyptians possess qualities that 
of the 


in modern fabrics in spite 


in which the mummies are wrapped. It is 
cvident that the Egyptians must have pos 
material or used a differ 
In n 


sessed better raw 
ent method of spinning and weaving 
other way can the superiority of their fab 
rics be explained. 

The Egyptian weavers did their work at 
the loom while squatting on the ground 
Originally their weaving apparatus was 
placed in a horizontal position and later was 
set vertical as shown in the illustration, Fig 
1. Inscriptions older than the one shown, 
which have been found on Egyptian tombs 
show invariably the looms set horizontally 
These old illustrations show jars of wate 
set near the loom and used for moistening 
the yarn. This practice of watering th: 
yarn during weaving is customary with al 





SHOWING THE YARN BEING PLACED IN THE WATER JAR, REMOVED AND 
SQUEEZED 


methods of 
finest 


A LINEN SAIL CLOTH MADE BY 
THE ORDINARY PROCESS 


FIG, 2. 


approach t 
‘oths made eight thousand vears ago and 


manutac- 


cloths do not 


he quality of the old Egyptian 


ancient races. The illustration, Fig. 


hows the varn being placed in the water 


SAMPLE OF FABRIC SUBJECTED 
TO THE **PRKEIN”’ PROCESS 


and 
illustration 


removed 
No. 5. The 


squeezed by the 


makes it 


and then 


worker, 





BACK FILLED GOODS 


ertain that the moistened pre- 
paratory to weaving on the loom shown at 
Vo. 2. It is equally evident that the ma- 


‘rial was moistened in order to produce a 


Varn Was 


tner and smoother fabric free from project- 
ng fibers. As a matter of fact the old Egyp- 
tian fabrics show a smooth face free from 

zz. It is this old Egyptian process that 
has been revived by Herr Prein of Hanover 
The Prein 
rocess consists in applying water and a siz 


ind patented in eleven countries. 


is material to the varn during weaving by 
eans of a very simple device attached to 


the loom. As a result all the fibers are laid 


FIG. 4. 


tirmly on the thread making it unnecessary 


to shear or singe the cloth during the 
process of finishing 
is shown at Figs. 2 and 


a linen sail cloth made 


The improvement 
3, the former being 
hy the ordinary process. 
fa fabric whieh has been subjected to the 
Prein process. As it is not 
remove any of the fiber from the cloth dur 
ing the finishing, the fabric finished by the 
Prein process is stronger and more durable 
The attach- 
ment used for applying the mixture and siz- 
ing to the varn on the loom is shown at Fig. 
;. A rubber sponge is mounted on a vibrat- 
ing frame operated from the loom shaft. By 
means of this which 
water and sizing is supplied comes in con- 


Fig. 3 is a sample 


necessary to 


nd possesses a better handle. 


device the sponge to 


165 


tact with the ander side of the warp when 
the harness are lowered. The filling is also 
arrangement con- 
sisting of a sponge set in the shuttle. Means 
are provided for drying the cloth on the 


moistened by a suitable 


loom. 


BACK FILLED GOODS 


BY PARMA 


com 


I have recently had a number of 


plaints regarding goods not being heavy or 


have found that in most 


not to the 


stiff enough. | 


cases it was due finishers not 


ATTACHMENT USED FOR APPLYING THE SIZING MIXTURE TO THE YARN. 


knowing what finishing materials to use, but 
to the want of a proper knowledge of how 
to handle the starch mangle or back filling 
machines. I was called into a place once 
satin 
sleeve linings, sateen pocketings, twill pock- 
unbleached drills, duck linen 
The finisher could not get the 
goods stiff enough. | into the store 
room and feund he had dextrine, corn, po- 
tato and wheat starch, epsom salts, glauber 


where they were finishing  silesias, 


ctings, and 
nollands. 


welt 


salts, gum arabic, china clay, mineral white, 
tale and tapioca flour. The man seemed to 
know his business so I went to the machin- 
ery end to try and find out the cause of the 
difficuity there. 
with a 
brass roll on top. 


There was a starch mangle 
roll in the bottom and a 
I asked the finisher if he 


wooden 
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rolls. He 


the wooden 


two wooden told 


} ] j ] + 1 
he had take roll off the 


1 
1 


top and put the brass one in because when 


heavy finishes were required the cylinders 
and he 

Since he got 
in he did not have to wash up 
me he had to run the 
imes four times to get them stiff 
him that there was 
n making a heavy mixing and then 
cut it off with the brass roll. 


got all covered with starch would 
have to stop and wash them 

the brass roll 
so often. He told 
or j omet 
lained to 


i exp 

I explained 

that the best thing to do was to take the 
brass roll off and put on a doctor or brass 


plate, or in other words, make it into a back 
filler machine 

“he finisher called up the repair man and 

wanted. In about three 

got some chain blocks and 

the brass roll, put the doctor in 


1 


00 late to run any more work 


Was 


had the faces of the drying cams 

‘rs oiled with cocoanut oil. When 

men saw what I was doing he 

called out that we would not get the thing 
started for a week for we would have to wipe 
all the oil off again before the machine could 
be started. The next morning I got a piece 
muslin and the first three 
l the back of the 
got four pieces out of the 
run them through water 
The dry machine stopped on the last 

end and I had the 
put in the starch 


of thin covered 


cylinders that went over 
goods. Then | 

grey room and 
nce. 
soods stitched in and then 
mixture and set the doc- 
Everything worked all right. The 
superintendent told me he used to run this 
kind of goods three times and now they were 
j as stiff with The finisher 
thought this method would go all right for 
a time, 


tors. 


one run. 
but that the cylinders would get cov- 
ered up with starch. but they ran until noon 
without any difficulty. 

During the noon hour I had the cylinders 
iled again. In the afternoon we started up 
with a gray batch and everything went along 
smoothly. We did all the heavy finishing 
this way and then had the brass roll dropped 
into place again. This time I put a cover of 
the brass so they could 
have their pick of the back filler, the covered 


Re 
muslin on top 


brass 


The doct 
1 brass plate cost a little less than $2 
Yhey had an upright drying machine with 44 
cylinders, 4 sets of 11 cylinders each, with 
one-inch steam pipe running into each 
with a steam trap on the opposite side. 
had them cut out the trap on the set next 
the folders and carry the outlet pipe acr: 
the bottom into the next set. I did the san 
with the sets and cut the ste: 
out of the three first cylinders that take 


roll or the wooden roll. 


next two 


back of the goods, inserting a piece of she 
iron at the joints of the inlet and outlet 
each cylinder. 

My experience has been that when heavil 
starched goods are to be put through it 
well not to have the front cylinders as | 
as the others. This helps to keep the starc! 
from sticking. When the cylinders becon 
covered with the starch mixture 
scraper the same as painters use. 


use 

Then uss 
sandpaper and after that use a mop dipped 
in cocoanut oil and with a gra 


Start up - 
batch. 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which ts 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple- 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and ft is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers! 
Supplement is a 1é-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplemcnt $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 121 
RED ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


100 Ibs. Prep 
the dye bath with 


Red on worsted dress goods. 


6 oz. 314 gr. Amazo Brill. Red 2 B. 
I oz, 402 gr. Fast Yellow L R. 
I oz. 402 gr. Fast Pink Y. 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Ma 
Lane, New York.) 
2 Ibs, Oil of Vitriol. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 120° F., bring to 
boil 1 hour or to shade 


boil in 20 minut 


The colors used to produce this shade are 
ommended for thei: excellent level dyeing prop 
ties and good fastness to light, and can be use 


satisfactorily on all classes of wool 
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ipe No. 122 
BLUE ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Blue on 100 Ibs rsted dress goods, 


dye bath with 


73% oz. Amazo Blue 

1 lb. 6 4/5 oz. Amazo Violet 4 B O 

I Amazo Fast Yellow L R 

(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York.) 

Acid. 

Glauber’s Salt. 


oz. 228 gr. 


3 lbs 
] 


20 lbs. 


Sulphuric 


Enter at 120° F., 
hour or to shade 


bring to boil in 20 minutes, boil 


The colors used to obtain this blue are 


tastness to light 


of good 
1 , op + | iy 

and have excellent leveling prop- 

erties, being also recommended for all classes of 

wool dyeing 


Recipe No. 123 
BLACK ON WORSTED YARN 
Black S 3 B nm 100 Ibs 


Kresol 
Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted yarn 


6 lbs. Kresol Black S 3 B. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystal). 
5 lbs. Formic Acid 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at 


a boil for 3/4 of 
in hour, then add 
Sulphuric Acid 


continue boiling 1/2 


2 lbs 
and 
bath. 

Kresol Black S 


hour to exhaust the 
: B does not stain white cotton 
threads, and possesses especially s,00d level dye- 


ng and penetrating properties. 


Recipe No. 124 
BLUE BLACK ON WORSTED YARN 
Salicine Blue Black K on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 

5 Ibs. Salicine Blue Black K. 

(Kalle & C 530 Canal St., New York, 
N. ¥;) 

8 Ibs. Acetic Acid 


Enter at 100° F 


hour, then add 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 

and continue the boiling 1/4 hour longer, to ex- 

haust the dye bath 


dye at a boil for 3/4 of an 


Then afterchrome at a boii 
for 1/2 hour in a bath containing 
14 Ibs 


Salicine Blue Black K possesses very good fast 


Potassium Bichromate. 


ess to light and washing 


Pr epare 


Recipe No. 125 


ORANGE RED ON WORSTED YARN 


> 


Orange Red G R Special on 
arn. Pr 


repare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. worsted 


3 lbs. Orange Red G R Special 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St 
York, N. Y.) 

Glauber’s Salt. 

Sulphuric Acid. 


New 


18 lbs. 


4 lbs 
Enter at 140° F, 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Orange Red G R Special produces a remark- 
bly brilliant and clear 
will be fe 


shade of orange red, and 


und to dye very level. 


Recipe No. 126 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 


chrome 


Aut 
yarn. 


Brown A G on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs 


lbs. Autochrome Brown A G. 

(Farbwerke Hoechst, 

New York, N. ¥) 
Bichremate of Potash. 
Glauber’s Sait. 


Huds yn 


I22 


2 lbs 

20 lbs. 

Enter at 120° ¥., raise slowly to a boil and after 

boiling 3/4 hour add 

Acid 

nd after another 3/4 hour boil, wash thoroughly 

\utochrome Brown will be found to give a 

desirable particularly 


2 lbs. Acetic 


very 


brown for the dyeing of 


] ose wool 


127 


Recipe No 2/ 
GREEN ON COTTON YARN 


Paranil Green G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre 


pare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Paranil Green G 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York, N. Y.) 
Glauber’s Salt (Crystal) 
Soda Ash 


213 Water St., 


20 Ibs 
2 lbs 
Dye at 200° F. for an hour, then rinse. Dyed 
yarn is then coupled by working in cold 
bath for twenty minutes made up as follows: 
Paranitraniline. 
Concentrated Hydrochloric Acid 


2 lbs. 


4! 2 Ibs 


On stirring complete solution takes place 


the solution slowly while stirring well into 


7 gals. 


Water as cold as possible 
/ 


The Paranitraniline thereby out 


separates 
The temperature of the mixture must not ex 
=7° F 


/ 


Then add a solution of 


lb. Sodium Nitrite in 
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Afte1 


solution through 


solution takes place 
utes pour the 


into the developing bath and 


ium Acetate Cryst. 

2 gallons of water 
good 
the properties character- 


fastness to 


ossesses 


ba 
Recipe No. 128 

BLACK ON WORSTED YARN 

Black V L on 


+} ] ae hb sth 
tne dye path with 


100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


DS Ne ytolvl Black V s 
‘arbwe rke 
New Y¢ 
auber’s Salt 


| 
Acetic Acid 


Hoechst, 122 Hudson St., 


rk, N Y.) 


( 


aise to a boil and boil 3/4 of 
then exhausted add an 
id and continue boiling 


= 
when 


applied in this 
1 


manner 
valuable black for 


Recipe No. 129 
BLACK ON WORSTED YARN 
Black P V K 
Prepare the dye bath with 


-ine Alizarine Black P V K Extra. 
Co., 530 Canal St., New York, 


A lizarine Extra on 


1 yarn 


3ichromate 
ur longer. 
lizarine Black P V K Extra possesses 
fastness to light and washing. 
Recipe No. 130 
YELLOW ON WORSTED YARN 
Milling Yellow 3 G on-100 lbs 
Prepare the dye 
2 Ibs. Milling Yellow 3 G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York, N. Y.) 


worsted yarn. 


bath with 


Water St 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals) 
3 bs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 120° F., raise to a boil during 1/2 h 
and dye at a boil for 1/2 hour. Then add 
Acetic Acid 


and boil 1/2 


2 lbs. 


hour longer or until the bath 
practically exhausted 
Milling Yellow 3 G dyes wool 


bath, 


in a mildly ac 

with after chroming, giving very good fast 

uess to washing, and good fastness to hght an 

milling. Its fastness in these respects, howeve: 

is improved somewhat if it is afterchromed, 
used as a metachrome color. 

Recipe No. 131 

BROWN ON UNION CLOTH (COTTON AND 

WOOL) 


7835 on 100 lbs. union clot! 


Union Brown No. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Union Brown No. 7835 
(Innis Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., Ne 
York, N. Y.) 


40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 


Enter at 100° F., work at this temperature 


then raise to a boil and boil 20 mi 


20 minutes 
utes. Shut off heat and allow to cool in the bat 
for 20 minutes, 


Brown No 


method, will be found to be an excellent color for 


Union 7835, when applied by this 

the dyeing of cotton and wool union material. 
Recipe No. 132 

BLUE ON UNION CLOTH (COTTON AND WOOL) 


Blue No. 2322 on 100 Ibs 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Union Blue No. 2322. 
(Innis Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., N« 
York, N. Y.) 
Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 


Union union clot! 


40 lbs. 
Enter at 100° F., work at this temperature 
20 minutes, then raise to a boil and boil 20 mi: 
utes. Shut off heat and allow to cool in the bat! 
for 20 minutes. 

Union Blue No. 2322, when applied by this 
method, will be found to be an excellent color { 


the dyeing of cotton and wool union material 


seen so often in Persia 
The tre 
is generally a cypress, because this tree typ! 


The “tree of life” 
rugs is always a religious symbol. 


fies immortality, its wood being so little ai 
fected by the progress of time. Cypress 
trees are very common in Oriental coun- 


tries. 





New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


yhenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 


department. 
who control the machines and processes. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upun information obtained from those 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Heating Plates for Drying Machines. [. C. 
Foerster, 176 State St., Flushing, N. Y., 
\merican representative. The 
comparatively 


Posas steam 
heating plate is a recent 
German invention, which is now being used 
quite extensively on the continent in con- 
nection with heating and air drying ma- 
chinery, as well as regular heating work. 
This plate takes the place of coilers and 
gives a larger and more economical radiat- 
ing surface, occupying very small space in 
proportion to the surface, and 
is claimed to greatly the effi- 
ciency for given expenditure of fuel. These 
steam plates, combined with adequate circu- 


radiating 
increase 


lation of the air, are used effectiveiy in dry- 
ing frames, tentering machines and drying 
‘:pparatus of various kinds. 


Aspirator for Cotton Combs. J. Wein- 
brenner & Co., 1048 Old South Bldg., Bos- 
Mass. An improved apparatus for 
removing the waste from cotton combs dur- 
ing the operation of the machine. The 
waste is removed by a suction of air induced 


ion, 


by a separate fan for each machine. 


Gebrueder 
Germany. 


Winding Yarn for Dyeing. 
Sucker, Schlesien, 
An apparatus for winding yarn on beams 


Gruenberg, 


preparatory to dyeing in a centrifugal ma- 
chine. It is claimed that the yarn is wound 
in such a way as to ensure a uniform circula- 
tion of the dye liquor through the yarn. 

An Improved Finishing Process. The 
\ctien Gesellschaft, Hanover, 
method of textiles 


Prein-Gewebe 
treating 
It consists 


Germany. A 
during the process of weaving. 
in the use of a vibrating brush or sponge 
which coats both the warp and filling with a 
at the 


sizing solution, same tine moistening 


the yarn. It is claimed that by this means 


thread and 
prevented from projecting as is the case 
with untreated 
that it is 
cloths that have been treated by the “Prein”’ 
process. this 
pears in another part of this issue. 


Cop Winder. Duckett, Morrison & Co., 
Stalybridge, England. An improved 
winder which winds a cop on the lines of the 
ordinary mule cop by a quick return action 
of the thread guide. 


the loose fibers are laid on the 


fabrics. It is also claimed 


unnecessary to shear or singe 


A reference to process ap- 


cop 


Stop Motion for Ring Frames. Peter 
Thieron & Son, Zwirnmaschinenfabrik, Eu- 
pen, Germany. A stop motion for the top 
rolls of ring twisting frames, which operates 
when the thread breaks. 


Plush Loom. The Saechsischen Webstuhl- 
fabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. <A 
inserting and removing the 
plush looms. 


Fulling Mill. L. P. Hemmer, Aachen, 
Germany. An improved fulling mill which 
is designed to prevent mill wrinkles forming 


device for 
pile rods of 


in the goods. 


Thread Guide and Tension Device. Peter 
Thieron, Eupen, Germany. A thread guide 
for twisting machines, which also serves to 
keep the yarn under uniform tension. 


Rotary Press. Rudolph & Kuehne, Berlin, 
A two-cylinder rotary press for 
wool goods. The upper cylinder rests on 


and bed in the ordinary manner, while the 


Germany. 


bed in turn rests on the lower cylinder. In 
this way the cloth is subjected to two press- 
ings at one passage through the machine 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF CARDING 


\ 1 + 
\VW oonsocket 


R. | 


on the 


Press ( 


Machine & 
nsocket, have developed, and ar 


market a line of carding 
hinery which is particularly adapted for 


waste, shoddy and wools. 


t of machines comprises a double 
off 140 
ends taken off 

of pro- 


finisher card, taking 


he illustration 
evlinder, which has been a feature of 


machines up to the present time, is 


r 


WATER SOFTENING APPLIANCES 


Cc. R. TROWBRIDGE of the Dodge Manufacturing Co 


In most parts of the United States hard 
water is well known as the only kind directly 
available. The householder has to strugeg!: 
with this substitute for pure 
water, but the engineer regards it as the 
bane of his existence, causing the boilers to 
with 


inconvenient 


be coated scale, increasing the coal 


bills, 


plant, and shortening the life of the equip 


reducing the capacity of the power 
ment. If there was nothing but pure water 
into the conversion of 


its contents from the liquid to the gaseous 


delivered boiler the 


el 
—-= 


A NEW CARDING MACHINE 


nt in this carding sur- 


system, vel the 
is greater 
great number of carding points re- 
the stock being thoroughly carded. 
‘he machines are ruggedly and compactly 
built and simplicity and efficiency of design 
A set of 
the machines is now in operation at the 
works at Woonsocket, R. I., 


spected by interested parties. 


has been the aim of the builders. 


and may be in- 
Many manu- 


have availed -themselves of the 


antwmecare 
Tacturers 


opportunity. 


Japan’s exports of raw and manufactured 


silk now aggregates about $100,000.000. 


state would leave the interior of the gen 
erator in the same condition in which,it was 
originally made. If, 


the case, the liquid introduced into the boiler 


however, as is usually 


contains solid matter in suspension and vari- 
ous salts in solution, these substances, not 
heing evaporated by heat, will be left behind, 
and thus will accumulate to 
and ultimate disaster 

Various methods 
remove the accumulations of sediment and 
coatings of scale from the interior of boilers 
which are fed with impure water. 


trouble 


cause 


have been devised to 


Some art 
fairly effective, while others are worthless 
but all cf them are based upon the defective 





LABOR-SAVING STOREHOUSE 


iple of endeavoring 


to take out of the 

ler things which should never have been 
itted to get into it. 

Water which is called “hard” has in solu- 
ertain salts of calcium and magnesium, 

ecially their 


se are 


carbonates and sulphates 


thrown down by the action o 


t 
I 
] 
I 


and thus cause the formation of har 


upon the interior surfaces of the 


depriving it of the protection of the 


and impeding the transfer of heat. 
in addition, the water contains clay 


matter is 


] 


ud in this solid 
Ih; settle 
upon the boiler sheets, thus combin- 
th the Both 


are notable examples ot 


suspension, 


permitted to and become 


scale to make trouble. 


na scale 
nveniences due to substances in 


ng place, and the obvious remedy is to 
hem somewhere els 
\Ve thus come to the positive rule that 
roper way to keep a boiler clean is 
If the 


only clean water into it. 
in the boiler, 


water 
will settle 


settle 


‘ontains carbonates, which are precipi- 


ntains mud which 
a chance to somewhere else. 


ted by temperatures which exist in the 
iler the right thing to be done is to rais 

temperature of the water to the precip 
tion point in advance and let the separa 
If the water 
forming hard scales in 


treatment is to 


n be done outside the boiler. 
ntains sulphates, 

boiler, the 
dd to the water sufficient lime and soda to 
mvert these into carbonates, 
that they may be got rid of with the rest. 
Mud, clay and other materials, which are 


reasonable 


constituents 


in mechanical suspension, may readily 
separated by furnishing time and oppor- 
nity for settling, thus enabling them to be 
vn off outside the boiler. 
\ll these facts are well known, but, like 
any other facts, they are utilized only by 
yple who understand the importance and 
iue of emploving them. The competent 
ver-plant engineer, however, realizes that 
an essential portion of his equipment is an 
effective and purifying 
uipment, while the railway superintendent 
f motive power installs at every watering 
tation an outfit which will insure the sup- 


water-softening 


1 1 ’ 


ply of pure water to his locomotives and 


minimize the delays and losses otherwise 
caused by burnt sheets and tubes and dimin- 
ines. An 


boiler which becomes choked with mu 


ishing steaming power of his en, 


coated with scale is proof of 
which it has been treated, a 
all the more reprehensible 
wholly unnecessary. 


A NEW LABOR-SAVING 


some years the mills of the 


STOREHOUSE 
E £i Ludl 


For 
Manufacturing Associates 
River have been served by) 

ry high, and measuring 


tt. Land was very cheap and 


houses were scattered Ovel all area 


They wer 


twenty-three acres. 


hat not more than one-third 


trea was covered by buildings 


these storehouses with the 


sive system of trackage was 
‘ng in all to more than ten mil 
stacked in the 


baies 


were 


twenty feet high. It is obvious 


expense of handling was very lh 
lo overcome this expense and 

accomplish certain improvements in the fir 

Charles T. Main, 


commissioned to devel 


risk, engineer, Boston, 


was 


of storehouse which would 


most of the manual labor of 


rhe result is an eight-story ’ 
68 ft., built of brick with concrete floors and 


1 ¢ 


mill construction roof. This is arranged tor 


practically automatic handling materials 
by means of paddle conveyors and | 
chute three of the former 


necting the storehouse with the new No. 11 


conveyor, 


mill building 57 ft. distant, across two rail 
road tracks. 

The new building has two end sections for 
storage, each 100 ft. long. Between them is 
a 13-foot conveyor building running right 
across. The conveyor building is separated 


from the storage sections by heavy 
brick walls with 
operated automatically, at each opening 


The interesting feature of this storehouse 


doors, 


tin-covered fire 


is the method of delivering raw stock 
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he storehouse to the mill and then deliver- 


} 


ing finished goods from the mill to the lower 
[ The 
east and 
of State St., Lud- 
concrete platform 


alongside a track on the edge of that street. 


floor of the storehouse. storehouse, 


hich runs almost due west, is 


south side 
7-foot 


-d on the 
and has a 
Stock is delivered across this platform into 
and 
the bales, weighing lbs. 
any floor desired. slide 
two bars forming the base of the 


which carries it up 
400 
The bales 


45 conveyor 


abe ut 


Ss 


mvevor and are shoved along by paddles 
carried on two endless chains operated on 


j 


wheels driven by an electric motor. 

On account of the inclination of this con- 
difficulty experienced at 
baffle for each floor 
the bale off 


the conveyor without either toppling it over 


ir much was 


first in arranging a 


which would positively throw 
conveyor or catching 
the bale between the 

After a considerable 


backwards down the 


the lower corner of 


paddle and the baffle. 
amount of experimenting with a conveyor 
and a series of baffles a curve was developed 
vhich would give the desired result, and this 
has now been fitted as a baffle to all the 
floors for this purpose. 
Bales to be delivered to the mill are taken 
n the store room into a spiral conveyor 
feet in diameter, located at one end of 
this 
the bales are conveyed by gravity to 
third floor, which 


central. conveyor building. By 
er conveyor at the 
‘ies them across two platforms and two 
tracks to the new No. 11 mill where 

is delivered on the first floor. In 
similar way gravity chutes from the fourth 


the stock 


and fifth floors of the mill carrv finished 
first floor of the 
are held until shipped from the 


building. 


storehouse 


goods to the 
where they 
platforms on either side of this 
This new storehouse has a capacity about 
equivalent to thirty of the older single-story 
capacity [tor 
The total 


ors devoted to stor- 


huildings Each section has 
2,500 bales of jute, or 500 tons. 
capacity on the seven fl 


ize of raw stock iS 35,000 or 7,000 tons. 
The same capacity in buildings of the type 
previously used could have been provided 


for a figure 25 per cent. under the cost of 
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the new storehouse and conveyors. Th 


COST oft 


operation, however, including labor 


and power, would have been so great as 
compared with the cost under the new con 
ditions that it would not have paid to hav 
In other 
words, the difference in operating cost will 
much more than offset the difference in in 
terest and depreciation charges on the ex 
This is. e1 
in addition to incidental advantages, 
such as improved fire 
ground space, ete. 


put in the cheaper arrangement. 


cess cost of the new building. 
tirely 
risk, economy 


A CENTRAL LIGHTING PLANT FOR 
TEXTILE MILLS 


The Lonsdale Company, which operates 
scveral textile mills in and about 
Lonsdale, R. I., has recently put in opera- 
tion a new steam plant for lighting the Ann 
& Hope Mill, No. 4 Mill and Bleachery at 
Lonsdale and the Ashton Mill at Ashton. 
sv this arrangement current is available for 
lighting or auxiliary 


large 


power purposes a 
times when the steam or water power plants 
at each mill are shut down. Furthermore, a 
general system of lighting for the villages 
can be developed as desired. 

lhe 
Westinghouse turbo-alternators of 250 kv-a 
and 375 kv-a. capacity respectively. These 
machines run in parallel at a speed of 3600 
r. p. m. and furnish three phase energy at 
2300 volts, 60 cycles. A 10 k. w. exciter is 
used for starting, driven by a small vertical 
For 
motor-generator set is used, draw- 
alternating the 
board. The two exciter sets appear in the 
foreground of the interior view. 

The 


steam 


present generators consist of two 


steam engine. continuous running a 


20 k. w 


ing current from switch 


under a 
exhaust into 
condenser 


turbines operate ) 


150 lb 


pressure and a singl 
which is 


capable of maintaining a 26 inch vacuun 


LeBlanc low level jet 
when handling 14,500 lbs. of steam per hour 

The water supply for the station is taken 
irom the power canal supplying the mills 
and flows by gravity to a concrete suctiot 
well. From this well the boiler feed pump 


can draw if necessary, although when the 
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urbines are running the boiler feed water very simple arrangement of piping and takes 
is taken from the condenser discharge. place automatically without the manipulation 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TURBINE ROOM 


— 


THE OUTER VIEW OF THE POWER PLANT 


Should the condenser stop, however, or of any valves. Before entering the boilers, 


ail to supply enough water for the boilers, the feed water passes through a _ closed 


ie feed pump immediately draws from the heater and a Green economizer. 


cold well. This change is provided for by a The first installation of boilers consists 
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oilers 85 inches in di- 


. p. each, good ior 185 
10 foot cen- 
two more. 

furnished by a brick chimney, 125 
high and 5 feet in diameter, built after 
the characteristic design of the engineers, 


& Co. of 


are set on 


ovided for 


\lessrs. Lockwood, Greene 
Boston. 
use is built of red brick and 
55 feet outside, the 
about equally divided between 
the generator and boiler rooms. There is a 
high basement under the turbine room used 
r the condenser, heater and pumps. Ac- 
f 1e boiler room is facilitated by 
having the floors on the same level. 
Ample provision has been made in the 
in the size of the chimney for 


, } ~ DQ T 
The powet 
measures O09 teet Dy 


space being 


1 


irom the 


building and 
adding equipment for either light or power 
up to double the capacity of the present 
stallation 

Coal is received on cars and 


railway 


jumped into 


nouse, iron 


t 
concrete slab to the firing floor. 


which it is wheeled across a 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE AS ANTICHLOR 


BY R. C. STAUBER 


Faerberzeitung 
bleaching 


ing a well-known 


ogen peroxide is also an excel- 
nt for removing from the material 
traces of chlorine after bleaching. 
dest antichlor is the hyposulphite of 

oda of photography, which forms with the 
‘hlorine sodium chloride and sulphuric acid. 
Hence when it is employed, careful washing 
ust follow to eliminate the sulphuric acid 

hich might otherwise shorten the life of the 

Another dis- 


advantage of hyposulphite of soda is that it 


fibers and color them brown. 
gives the material a yellowish color. It has 
often asserted that the coloration is at- 
the 
is a powerful reducing 


been 
tributable to the 
hyposulphite, which 
and partly 


f the chlorine, the 


indiscriminate use of 


agent counteracts the oxidizing 
effect 
partly restored to their original color. 


fibers being thus 


\n antichlor also frequently employed just 


a pocket close to the boiler 


now is sodium bisulphite (NaHSQO,). Tl 
is oxidized by the chlorine into sodium su 
phate. This must also be removed by car 
tul washing, for an excess of the bisulphit 
must of course be emploved to be afterward 
A certain quantity of tl 
bisulphite is thus wasted. Ii the washing b: 


again washed out. 


deficient, it is certain that the bisulphite r 
maining will be quickly converted into th 
sulphite with production of sulphurous aci 
as can be determined by the smell. Unde: 
the action of the air sodium sulphite changes 
into the sulphate, which has no detrimenta 
effect, but the sulphurous acid forms wit! 
the moisture of the air sulphuric acid, whic! 
has a decidedly injurious effect on the fibers 
linally, since the bisulphite must be en 
ployed in excess, it acts not only as an anti 
chlor but, like the hyposulphite, though in a 
somewhat degree, counteracts the 
bleaching effect obtained by the chlorine. 
Hydrogen peroxide obviates these de- 
fects; it renders the chlorine compounds 
which remain in the pulp after bleaching 
quickly and surely innocous, without itself 
producing detrimental effect on 
The oxygen of the hypochlorite es 


less 


any 
t:bers. 
capes with the active oxygen of the hydro- 
gen peroxide into the air. Technically thet 
is no drawback in employing an excess 0 
this antichlor, which then simply completes 
the bleaching; owing to the cost, however, 
an excess will naturally be avoided. It has 
been proposed to begin bleaching with 
weak solution of chloride of lime and t 
complete it with hydrogen peroxide, whic! 
acts simultaneously as an antichlor for 
first bleaching. 

The employment of hydrogen peroxide 
this way was first proposed by Prof. G 
Lunge of Zurich. The drawbacks of th 
process are, firstly, that difficulties arise 
storing the hydrogen peroxide, and se 
ondly, the cost; the latter point has, 
course, much less weight if this agent is en 
ploved only to complete the bleaching. 


The cotton knit goods exported to 
Philippine Islands from the United States 
during April, 1913, amounted to $9,791, 

1 with $1,507 in 


compared \pril, rgr2. 
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E. C. Sherman, superintendent of the Dexter 
Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has severed his con 
nection with that company. 
accepted the position of 
Fort Plain Knitting 
comes from Utica. 


Frank O’Bryan has 
overseer of finishing at the 
Co., Fort Plain, N. Y. He 
Na oe 

G. E. Schermerhorn is 
spinning department at the 
Mills, Easton, Pa. 

Frank Stiner has accepted the position of over- 
seer of finishing at the Ashtabula Worsted Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. He was formerly employed at 
the Allen Woolen Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


William Heathcock, overseer of spinning at the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has resigned to become superintendent of 
the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


C. R: Blake, for a number: of years superintend- 


ent of the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
nas severed his connection with that company. 


overseer of finishing at the 
Ashtabula, O., has re- 


superintendent of the 
Chipman Knitting 


Rudolph Mueller, 
Ashtabula Worsted Co., 
signed. 

William F. Rawley has been appointed superin- 
tendent and designer of the Dumbarton Woolen 
Mill, Dexter, Me. 


John C. Shaw, superintendent of departments 9 
and 10 at the New Bedford Spinning Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


David Seddon has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of overseer of mule spinning at the Butler 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass. He formerly held the 
position of second hand in the spinning depart- 
ment for this company. 


designer at the Crown 
Mill, Marcellus, N. Y., has tendered his resigna 
tion. He is succeeded by Frank Scoon, formerly 
designer at the Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass., but more recently with the Abbotsford 
Worsted Co., of Clinton 


Moses Louder has been appointed overseer df 
finishing at the Orr Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua, 
O. He was formerly overseer of finishing at the 
same company in the worsted department, but has 
recently been with the Brickner Woolen Mills, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Trubee Burrow, overseer of dyeing at the Paw- 
tucket Hosiery Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that company. 

Charles E. Keeney has been appointed overseer 
of finishing at the Hockanum Mills Co., Rock- 
ville, Conn., to succeed James Kelly. 


Alexander Nicholson, 


James Kelly has accepted the position of over 


seer of finishing at the Hi: 


ywosac 


Worsted Co.., 


North Adams, Mass. He was formerly employed 
employed at the Hockanum Co., Rockville, Conn. 


R. C. Collier, superintendent of the Collier 
Manufacturing Co., Barnesville, Ga., has resigned 
to accept a position with the Huntsville Knitting 
Co., Huntsville, Ala 


Joseph D. Price, overseer of dyeing at the 
Amos, Abbott Co., Dexter, Me., has resigned 
Owing to this mili being closed on account of the 
dullness of trade. He has secured a position us 
overseer of 1s with the Squamlake Woolen 
Co., Ashland, H. This mill makes government 
goods. Mr Price being an expert on indigo dye- 
ing, his long experience in that line will make 
him a valuable man for this company 


Joseph Utley, overseer of weaving at the Ror- 
bury Carpet Co., Boston, Mass., has retired, after 
having completed his fiftieth year in the employ- 
ment of the concern : 


Allen McNabb has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Lancaster Mill, Clinton, Mass. He 
was formerly employed in one of the mills oper- 


ated by B. B. & R. Knight of Rhode Island. 


George F. Brietz, superintendent of the Lum- 
berton Cotton Mill, Lumberton, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at the Kinston 


Cotton Mill, Kinston, N. C 


J. W. Engle has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Hamilton Carhartt Mill, 
Rock Hill, S. C. He comes from Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


J. W. Manley has been appointed superintendent 
of the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. He comes 
from Winston-Salem, N. C. 


J. P. McGraw has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Highland Park No. 1 Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C. He comes from Rockingham, 
nN < 


E. C. Winston, formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Pearl Mills, Durham, N. & has 
resigned to accept the position of assistant super 
intendent at the Little River Manufacturing Co., 
Willardville, N. C. 


R. L. Armstrong has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Lancaster 
Cotton Mill No. 3. Lancaster, S. C. He comes 
from Concord, N. C. 


. J. Crytz has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding and spinning at Newton, N. C 
He comes from Lincolnton, N. C. 
j. P. 
tendent of the Minneola Mill, 
to succeed Z. H. Mangum. 


Frank 
Mill, Greenville, 


ill health. 


Hornbuckle has been appointed superin- 
Gibsonville, N. C., 


Hammond, president of the Westervelt 
S. C., has resigned on account of 
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Arthur Lemire has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Renfrew Manufacturing 
Lo., Adams, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Boott Mill, Lowell, Mass. 


Ratcliffe has resigned his position as 
warping and slashing at the 

Fall River, Mass. He has 
position with the Barnard 
same city 


Joseph 
overseer of 
Hargraves No. 1 Mill 
accepted a _ similar 
Manufacturing Co 


spooling, 
7 
i 


as accepted the position as second 
Auburn Woolen 


James F | 
hand in the card room at the 
Co., Peterboro, Ont., Canada. 


meeting of the Eastern Maine 
Overseers’ Association was held at the 
Penobscot Exchange, Bangor, Me., August 31. 
The election of officers and the transaction of 
cther business were the features of the meeting. 

McRea, North Vassalboro, Me., was 
elected president; Gordon Wayness, Pittsfield. 
rst vice-president; James Lynch, Sanger- 
ille, Me., second vice-president; A. T. Spaulding, 
Yover, Me., secretary, and Fred Miller, Guilford, 
{e., treasurer. The report of the treasurer, L. 
C. Sawyer, Dover, Me., was read by the secretary 
and accepted .by the Association. It was decided 
to hold the next annual meeting at Newport, Me. 


The annual 
Woolen 


George 


le., I 


Frank B. Carver has been appointed agent of 
the Holden, Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt. Mr. 
Carver has been superintendent of this compan) 
for a number of vears. 


F. E. Battles has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Holden, Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt. 
He formerly held the position of assistant super- 
iitendent at this mill. 

George D. Lewis has been appointed assistant 
superintendent at the Holden, Leonard Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt. He was formerly employed at the 
North Adams Manufacturing Co., North Adams, 
Mass 


llingsworth has been appointed su- 
the Continental Worsted Co., 
He was formerly superintend- 


field Woolen Co., Central Village, 


uper has been appointed super- 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 

Jackson has accepted the position 
finishing at the Brickner Woolen 


Falls, Wis He 


comes 


finishing 
Co., Providence, R. L., 
mn with that company 


overseer of 


T. Simpson has accepted the position of de- 
mansville Co., Providence, R. I., 
Ames 


signer at the Ly 
succeeding Henry F 
Smith has accepted the position in 
carding and-spinning at the Na- 
Milwaukee, Wis. He comes 


George M 
charge of the 
tional Knitting C 
rom Yantic, Conn 


Benjamin W 
the Ray Mill, 


Washburn, overseer of dyeing at 
American Woolen Co., Franklin, 


Mass., 
pany 
Mills, American Felt Co., 


has severed his connection with that com- 
to accept a similar position with the City 
City Mills, Mass. 


Edmund F. Darling has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Ray Mill, American 
Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass.. He was formerly 
second hand at the Manton Mill, Manton, R. I. 


Donald J. Supple has accepted the position 
second hand in the dye house at the Ray Mill 
American Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass. He was 
formerly employed at the Singleton Worsted Co 


of the same town. 


Edgar F. King, overseer of dyeing at thé 
Squamlake Woolen Co., Ashland, N. H., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


William O’Brien, overseer of dyeing at th: 
Holden, Leonard & Company’s Mill, Bennington 
Vt., has severed his connection with that com 
pany. Mr. O’Brien has been in their employ for 
a number of years and was obliged to give up o1 
account of his health. 


Charles Palmer has been promoted from th 
position of second hand to overseer of weaving 
at the Barnard Manufacturing Co., Fall Rive: 
Mass. 

George Davidson has accepted the position 
overseer Of knitting at the Fay Stocking Ci 
Elyria, O. 

G. L. Donaldson has accepted the position of 
fixer at the Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, O. He 
comes from Piqua, O 


Samuel Bernard has accepted the position « 
second hand of finishing at the Huntington Man 
ufacturing Co., Huntington, Mass 


W. W. Ricks has been appointed manager 
the Lillian Knitting Mill No. 2, China Grove, N 


( He comes from Cleveland, Tenn 


W. E. Poag has accepted the position of over 
seer of carding at the new Eva Jane Cotton Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala. He comes from Rock Hill, S. ( 


loth 


\. L. McCombs, formerly overseer of the c 
room at the Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwood, S 
C., has resigned to accept a similar position 
Clinton, S. C. 


A. C. Smith has been elected president of tl 
new Lang Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga 


J. C. Tiddy has been appointed night superir 
tendent of the Amazon Mill, Thomasville, N. ( 
He was formerly overseer of spinning at this mi 


Robert Cooper has accepted the position « 
overseer of night carding at the Delta Mills, Mc- 
Comb City, Miss., succeeding S. B. Hurst. 


W. P. Loftis has accepted the position of over- 
+r of spinning at the Riverside Mills, Anderson 


C. He comes from Seneca, S. C. 


Edward DuBose, of the Waxahachie Mills, 
Waxahachie, Texas, has succeeded his father in 
the management of the mills. 
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W. H. Bolton has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Bellwill Mills, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. He comés from Lumberton, N. C. 


A. T. Cain has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Lauerdale Cotton Mills, 
Meridian, Miss. He was formerly employed at 
the Delta Cotton Mills, McComb City, Miss. 


M. P. Stacks has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Lynchburg Cotton Mills, 
Lynchburg, Va. He was formerly employed at 
the Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Turner Hall has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Minneola Mill, Gibsonville, 
N C. He was formerly employed at the Ossipee 
Mills, Elon College, N. C. 


J. D. Mays has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Springstein Mill, Chester. 


5. te 


W. H. Elam has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Grendel Mill, No. 
2, Greenwood, S. C 


D. E. Madden has been transferred from over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Grendel Mill No. 2, 
Greenwood, S. C., to a similar position at the 
Grendel Mill No. 1, of the same place 


Herzfield has been appointed 
Lang Cotton Mill, 


secretary 


West 


Joseph 
ind treasurer of the 
Point, Ga. 


B. A. Robertson has accepted the position of 
verseer of carding at the Lumberton Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


W. F. Smith has been appointed general over- 
eer of spinning at the Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga 
He was formerly superintendent of the cotton de- 
irtment at the Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, 
aa 


J. C. McDonald has accepted the position of 
yerseer of cardirg at the Marlboro Mill No. 3, 
McColl, S. C 

W. E. Ratcliffe has accepted the position cf 
verseer of carding and spinning at the Pilot 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


Arthur J. Basquil, designer for the American 
Printing Co., Faii River, Mass., at their New York 
office, has sailed on the Franconia from Boston 

Paris where he will study the art of coloring 
He was presented with a solid silver military brush 
nd a purse of gold by his associates in the New 
York office. 


W. W. Thompson, for eighteen years employed 
the Sangerville Woolen Co., Sangerville, Me., 

resigned his position as overseer of spinning 
accept a similar position with the Dumbarton 
ill, Dexter, Me. 


E. A. Copeland has been appointed president of 
the Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greensboro, Ga., suc- 
eeding the late W. R. Jackson 


Joseph H. Shinn, for many years instructor in 
the cotton carding and spinning departments at 
the Philadelphia Textile School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
s acting manager of the Notaseme Hosiery Mill, 


D1 


liladelphia 


J. W. Manley has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C 


T. A. Gwaltney, overseer of carding at the 
Chesnee Mill, Lumberton, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Lumberton Cotton 
Mill, same place, succeeding Frank Brietz. 


C. P. Godfrey has been appointed agent of the 
Norton Mills, manufacturers of siik and cotton 
ribbons, Lowell, Mass. 


Hugh Fraser, overseer of the finishing and dye- 
ing at the Lawrence, Webster Co., Malone, N. Y., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


Walter H. Potter has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Greene & Daniels Manufacturing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I]. He was formerly employed 
as overseer Of spinning at the Holmes Manufac- 
turing Co., New Bedford, Mass 


Charles H. Park, agent of the Beaver Brook 
Mills, American Woolen Co., Collinsville, Mass., 
has been appointed agent of the Kennebec Mill, 
Fairfield, Me. 


John H, Williams, agent of the Kennebec Mill, 
American Woolen Co., Fairfield, Me., has severed 
his connection with that company 

Fred A. Whitmore, formerly 
the Gilbert loom department of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works and connected with the 
Philadelphia plant, has been engaged as general 
superintendent for McCleary, Wallin & Crouse 
Carpet Manufacturing Co.. Amsterdam, N. Y 


superintendent of 


Edward Barker, treagurer of the Barnaby Man- 
vfacturing Co., Fall River, Mass., and James T. 
Cummings, president of this company, have re- 
signed. George T. Almy, head bookkeeper, has 
been elected treasurer and William H. Pierce has 
been elected president. 


P. J. Carey, overseer of finishing at the North 
Adams Manufacturing Co., North Adams, Mass.. 
has severed his connection with that company 


Percy Ellis has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Pontiac Manufacturing Co., 
Pontiac, R. I. He was formerly second hand in 
the carding department at the Globe Mill, Woon- 


S< cket, 3 


John Hacking, superintendent 
department at the Jenckes 
tucket, R. I., has resigend. He 
Edward Schuster, who was boss 


1 


mill 


Spinnin 


Alfred Brabant has accepted the positi 


second hand in the spinning department at the 
Shetucket Co.. Norwich, Conn. He was formerls 
employed at the Ashland Mill, Jewett City, Con: 


Charles Cockroft has been app 
tendent of the worsted yarn 
Ashtabula Worsted Mills C 
was formerls 
the Globe Woolen Co., 


yinted superin- 
department at the 
Ashtabula, O. He 
employed in a similar position at 
Utica, N. Y 

Allison Shuttleworth has acce the position 
of overseer of spinning at the Champlain Silk 


Mills, Whitehall, N. Y 
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has accepted the position of over- 
seer of dyeing at the Williams Glove & Gauntlet 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Murphy Bros. Mill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Fred Jackson 


has accepted the position 
North Adams 
Mass. He 
Mills, 


Thomas J. Connelly 
of overseer finishing at the 
Manuia ig Ce North Adams, 
was oyed at the Emerald 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


formerly enn 
rorme;riy Mi} 


George E. Howarth has accepted the position 
oi overseer of combing at the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., Cleveland, O. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Ashtabula Worsted Mills Co., 
Ashtabula, O 


Edward Richardson has accepted the position 
of overseer of carding at the National Crash 
Manufacturing Co., Millbury, Mass. He comes 
irom East Hampton, Mass. 


Fred R. Green has been appointed treasurer 
and general manager of the Atlas Knitting Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., succeeding W. C. Schaufler. 


Charles E. Wilker, for several years master 
mechanic at the Natick Mills, B. B. & R. Knight, 
Natick, R. I., has resigned to accept the position 
of mechanical superintendent at the Lancaster 
Mass 


Mill, Clinton 


Paul Z. Curtis has accepted the position of 
master mechanic at the Natick Mill, B. B. & R. 
Knight, Natick, R. I. He was formerly employed 


at the Clinton Mill. Woonsocket, R. I. 

A. G 
chanical 
Clinton, 


Thomas F. 
Cotton Mill, 
resignation 


Hosmer, for the past seven years 
superintendent at the Lancaster 
Mass., has tendered his resignaton. 


Parker, president of 
Greenville, S. C., has 
n account of ill health. 


me- 


Mill, 


the Parker 
tendered his 


W. B. Cash has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Limestone Mill, Gaffney, 


> GC 


B. P. Moore has been promoted second hand to 
succeed T. A. Hightower as overseer of weaving 
at the Hamrick Mill, Gaffney, S. C. 


B. P. Greene has been appointed superintendent 
of the Hutcheson Manufacturing Co., Banning, 
Ga. He was formerly employed at the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., as overseer of 
spinning. 


R. L. Jones has accepted the position of oyer- 
seer of carding at the Holt-Granite Mills, Haw 
River, N. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Lakeside Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


George F. Brietz has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. 
C. He formerly held a similar position with the 
Dresden Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


C. S. Cozart has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning and winding at the New Century 
Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va. He was for- 
merly employed at the Longhurst Mills, Roxboro, 


N.C 
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P. A. Gwaltney has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Dresden Mills, Lumberton, N. C. He 
comes from Chesnee, S. C. 


A. G. Pittman has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Hamer Cotton Mill, Hamer, S. C. He 
comes from Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. F. Clark has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


James White has accepted the position of over 
seer of carding at the Brogon Mills, Anderson, 
BG. 


S. L. McCracken has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Lynchburg Cotton 
Mill, Lynchburg, Va. He was formerly employed 
at the Toxaway Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


W. S. Johnson has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Athens Manufacturing 
Co., Athens, Ga. He comes from Elberton, Ga 


Henry Schoenfield has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the C. J. Amidon & Son’s 
Mill, Wilton, N. H. He comes from Ludlow, Vt 


Timothy Moore has accepted the position 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Contoo 
cook Mills, Hillsboro, N. H., succeeding A. | 
Hilton. 


John Beattie, overseer of dyeing at the Belling 
3ellingham, Mass., has 


ham Woolen Co., 
resigned 


North 


E. Allen Crowell has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Bellingham Woolen Co 
North Bellingham, Mass. He formerly em 
ployed at the Faulkner & Colony Manufacturing 
Co., Keene, N. H., as second hand. 


Edmond J. Doucette, overseer of spinning 
twisting and spooling at the Wottoquottoc Wor 
sted Co., Hudson, Mass., has resigned. On leav- 
ing he was presented with a traveling bag by the 
employes under him. 


was 


Frank Edgerton has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Central Worsted Co., Central Vil- 
lage, Conn., succeeding Walter L. Caswell. 


E. Thorntcn has accepted the position of over 
seer of dyeing at the Holden, Leonard Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt. He was formerly employed at the 
Berkshire Wool & Worsted Co., Pittsfield, Mass 


W. E. LaGanke has been appointed genera! 
manager of the Cleveland Dyeing & Bleaching 
Co., Cleveland, O., to succeed W. A. Renicke. 


W. H. White, for many years superintendent 
the Enterprise Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is re 
ported as having taken charge of the Oswe 
gatchie Manufacturing Co., mills at Buffalo and 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. The three mills are all co: 
trolled by the same New York parties. 


R. L. Quinley has accepted the position of over 
seer of carding at the Harris, Emery Co., Dus 
tin Island Woolen Mill, Penacook, N. H. He 
was formerly employed at the Frederick Faulkne 
Mill, Stafford Springs. Conn 
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DEATHS. 


J. Wesley Johnson, 54 years old, a manutacturer 
Dallas, Texas, died at his home in that city re 
ently. Until five years ago he was a manufac- 
turer of carpet yarns and railway waste in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. His mill was situated at Allegheny 
Ave. and Emerald St., and later he was president 
f the J. Wesley Johnson & Colton Carpet Yarn 
Spinning Co., Howard and Berks Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Johnson is survived by his wife and 
tive children. 


Arthur Alpheus Smith of Stamford, Conn., 

the best known residents of that section. d 
t his home on August 26. He was born in Stam- 
ford, October 31, 1838. For a number of years 
afterwards he was connected with the Arnold 
Print Works of North Adams, Mass., and was as 
sociated with Harvey and John F. Arnold, 
perated these works. 


Frank J. Clemence, 
master mechanic at the 
Co., Peace Dale, R. L., 
on the Narragansett 
Island Co., 


one 


ied 


who 


for a number of years 
Peace Dale Manufacturing 
was run over by a train 
Pier division of the Rhode 
while on a business trip to Wakefieid, 
k. J. He was hurried to the hospital where one 
of his legs was amputated, but he died from a 
shock following the operation 


Bernard Brondell, a silk manufacturer of Pater- 
son, N. J., who operated about sixty broad silk 
looms, died at his home in that city at the age of 
45 years. A number of years ago he and his three 
brothers engaged in business under the firm name 
§ Brondell Bros. The partnership was dissolved 
a year later when Bernard Brondell continued th: 
business and prospered for a number of years. He 
is survived by a wife. 


William Wood, for a number of years overseer 
f the wool sorting department at the Pacific 
Mill, Lawrence, Mass., died September 5 at his 
home in that city. He was born in Yorkshire, 
Eng., fifty-five and is survived by a 
wife and two sons. 


Nathan Daniels died at his home in Bedford, 
Mass. He was born at Waltham, Mass., Aug. 
28, 1833, and at one time was part owner of the 
Highland Woolen Mill, at Huntington, Mass. He 
was manager of this company for a number of 
vears. A wife and one son survive him 


Arthur A. Smith, for a number of years part 
wner of the Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., died September 3 at the North Adams 
Hospital. He was born in Stamford, Conn., Oct 
31, 1838. Mr. Smith was unmarried and is sur- 
vived by one brother. 


years ago 


John Lilley, for a number of years foreman of 
the carding department at the New England Knit- 
ting Co., Winsted, Conn., died at the home of his 
daughter in that city. He was born in 1844, and 
was a veteran of the Civil War and a member of 
Post Wilde No. 25, G. A. R., of Chester, Conn 


\ wife and five children survive him. 


Robert T. 


jJacturing Co., 


Lees, president of the Lees Manu- 
Westport, Conn., and 


1 
one of the 


st prominent business 
suddenly September 19 
He was 58 


mother, a 


years Ol! 
sister, his 


Frank E. Busiel, a 
turer in Laconia, N 
city on September 15 
Oct. 31, 1851, and 


prominei 


H., died 


had alw 


was a director of the Mayo Ma 
He is sur 


Needle Co. 


and a 


Thomas McGuirk, 
who was tor a number 
Woolen Co., Putnam, ( 
tendent, died at Providence 
72 years. Mr. McGuirk is 
three s¢ and two daught 
onn 


Laconia 
two 


brothe: 


daughters 


ms 


Norwich, C 


Peter J. King, overseer 
Co., Ware, Mass., died at 
of a complication of dis 
years. He is survived by 
and one adopted son 


11s 


Emile S. Duflot, a member 
Duflot & Co., silk importe: 
New York City, died 
disease, at his home 
was 37 years of 
and one daughter 

George W. Holt 
tember 26. He 
July 21, 1840. 
Mr. Holt was 


Septe 
= r 
in At 


age, and 1S 


died 
was bi 
For mi 
trustee of 


He was 


manufac 
t his home in that 
born in Laconia, 
ed there He 
I and the 


siery 


uperintendent 
the Putnan 
eir super! 


age 


September 


the age of 


twenty 


Putnam 


one 


Saving’s 


Bank and president of that institution for a num 


ber of 
] 
i 


years. Mr. Holt 
schools at Slatersville, R 
Phillips Academy of Andover ¢ 


to Brown University where he 


He was made as 


Forestdale Mill, F 


two years 
ent of the 


after leaving school where he 


years. His next position 

superintendent of the Monohar 
Co., Putnam, Conn. In 1882 
pariner in this mill, and later 
188 he represented the town 
legislature and was one of 


Day Kimball Hospital 


widow and one daughter 


the 


He 


Zachariah D. Hall, superinte: 
Manufacturing C 


shire Cotton 
died at his home in 
years after an attack of heart 
came to Adams in 1890 taking 
perintendent of the Berkshire 
resigned to accept a position 
Knight’s Cotton Mill, Provide 
returned to the Berkshire C 
year in Providence. 


Herman Simon. proprietor 
turing business, known a 
Ave. and 20th St., New \ 
Union Hill, N. J.. died ! 


He was born at F1 
many, April 25, 1850 


that itv at iT 


the public 
then entered th 
ind from there went 
took a course of 
sistant superintend 
restdale, R. I., soo1 
remained for ten 
cepted in 1871 as 
isett Manufacturing 
admitted 
agent 

yf Putnam in 
incorporators of 

: irvived by 


hé was 


became 


ident of the Berk 


Adams, Mass.. 
+} age of 
Mr. H 
the position of su 
Mills. In 1806 he 
with B. B. & R 
nce, R. I., but lat 


after spending 


4 


Taliure 


lk manufac 
Simon, 4th 
vith plant 
Easton, P 
Main, G 





Mill News 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEWS, issued weekly by the 


publishers of the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, at $15.00 _ year. 


is no charge made for printing notices of new mills, en 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Georgia, Chickamauga { the progress being 
made at present 1 tinued, the new cotton mill 
being built j | Springs Bleachery Com- 
pany will ready for operation 
early in January, ¢ [his mill is designed to 
weave bag goods and will have 20,160 ring spin- 
dles and loom A decision has finally been 

hed lectric power drive the machin- 
ll is president, treasurer and 
is vice-president and secre- 

is superintendent. 


rth Carolina, Charlotte Manufacturing 
will be started by the Thrift Mfg. Company in De- 
cember with 22,000 ring spindles and 580 looms on 
converters goods. The product will be sold to 
Wilson & Bradbury, New York. This company 
took over the mili which the Thayer Mfg. Com- 
any started to build and, making some change in 
ylans, completed the construction work and Is 
now installing machinery. The plant will be oper- 
ated by electric power and will give employment 
» 300 hands 


-arolina, Kershaw. Most of the equip 
new Kershaw Cotton Mill is in the 

but with the exception of the engine and 
of it has been set up as yet. S. G 
formerly superintendent of a Mississippi 
ll, has been engaged as superintendent 
supervise the the plant in readi- 
irin Roy Springs is the 

company and J. M. Carson is 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Georgia. Atlanta. Four 


ne warper are being added to the equip- 


new spinning frames 
the Martel Mig 
, Lafayette. Two boilers in the Union 
lls are being overhauled and some of 
y is idle while this work is in prog 
lant will be running in full in about 


Company. 


Additional equipment has 
Wahoo Mfg. Company, in- 
ne drawing frame, spinning 


frames, and pooler 


*Georgia, Toccoa The new machinery pur- 
chased by the Capps Cotton Mills, E. P. Simpson, 
proprietor, is additional equipment and does not 

IF of the machinery. now operated. Two 
spindles will be added 


*Massachusetts, Adams. Besides adding ten 
new speeders to replace old equipment the Adams 
Bros. Mfg. Company are adding six winders and 

lding a new cotton storehouse. 


eplace any 
} 


thousand 


Communications for this department are invited. There 


argements, luprovemeuts, etc. 


*Massachusetts, Adams. Ground has bee 
broken for the new additions to be built for the 
Renfrew Mig. Company, recently detailed. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. The Glenda! 
Ejastic Fabrics Co. has arranged for electric drive 
and will install some 88 motors, ranging from on¢ 
to 25 h. p., with accessories, all of which equip- 
ment has been ordered from the General Electrix 
Co 

*New Hampshire, Exeter. The Exeter Mig 
Company will shut down for two weeks to facil 
tate the installation of new equipment. It has 
been noted previously that new spinning frames 
are to be installed to replace old machinery and 
that when this improvement is completed they wi 
have 12,890 ring spindles. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. A new 700 h. p. stean 
engine and over 100 ring spinning frames are t 
be installed in the Nemasket Mill of the Ne 
England Cotton Yarn Co. 


*Massachusetts, Ware. Extensive alterations 
have been made in the power equipment of th: 
Otis Company during the period in which thx 
mills were closed for the annual vacation for oper- 
atives. It was noted in an earlier report that 3 
motors ranging from 10 to 75 h. p. would be in- 
stalled. 

New York, Utica. A new cotton opening de 
partment is to be built this fali by the Utica Steam 
& Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills at a cost of about 
$30,000. It will be two stories high, 154 by 63 feet, 
and will adjoin the State Street mills. On its 
completion the opening and picking machinery 
will be moved into the new building and some 
ditional opening machinery will be installed. 


North Carolina, Burlington. New roving ma 
chinery is being installed in the Ossipee Cotton 
Mills of James N. Williamson & Sons Compan 
replacing old machinery. 


North Carolina, Concord. The work of tepait 
ing and rebuilding the Roberta Mill, which was 
damaged by fire several years ago and has sinc: 
lain idle, is going forward. P. M. Keller, at pres- 
ent superintendent of the Prendergast (Tenn 
Cotton Mills, and John C. Rankin are the met 
interested and they will organize a company t 
take over the property about the middle 
October. They expect to begin manufacturing 
about the middle of November. The plant wi! 
have 2,000 ring spindles and will manufacture 14s 
to 26s hosiery and hard yarns. Mr. Keller is 
manager and buyer and will move to Concord 
October I 

North Carolina, Concord A 100,000-gallon 
stand pipe is to be erected for the Brander Cot 
ton Mills Corp. and the mill is to be equipped 
with a sprinkler system. Contracts have been 
awarded. 





MILL 


North Carolina, Greensboro Extensive en 
argements, which will more than double the man- 
facturing space, are to be made by the Revolu 
on Cotton Mills at a cost of $1,000,000 to $1,5c0, 
and wili be completed in the fall of 1914. 
Plans are now in preparaticn. and 
leached flannels are manufactured on present 
equipment of 31,000 spindles aid 868 looms. E 
Sternberger is president, H. Sternberger 
iry, treasurer and buyer, and George P. Stone is 
uperintendent. The product is sold by the Cone 
Export & Com. Co., New York 


000. 


Colored 


secre 


North Carolina, Haw River. It is probable the 
It-Granite Mfg. Co. will install new cards and 
ving frames in erder to balance the preparatory 
perations with the spinning room, 
North Kannapolis. An increase has 
lashing department of the Can- 
to correspond with the in- 
room Two new slashers 


Carolina, 

been made in the 
mn Mfg. Company 
rease in the weave 
ive been installed 


*North Carolina, Lumberton. The 
changing over the Lumberton Cotton 
electric drive has been completed. 


North Carolina, Newton. The installation of 

me new machinery equipment in the Clyde Cot- 
ton Mills has just been completed. Cotton yarns 
in warps and skeins are manufactured. 


work of 


Mills tu 


North Carolina, Salisbury 
dition is to be built to 
Cotton Mills, manufacturers of 

1 


oods. 


North Carolina, Selma. An increase is to be 
made at the Ethel Cotton Mills, which will in- 
clude 3,000 ring spindles and additional roving 
machinery. Power transmission machinery for the 
nerease has not been purchased. 


A 2-story brick ad 
the plant of the Salisbury 
colored cotton 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Report has it that 
William Clark, Inc., manufacturers of table dam- 
asks and specialties on Cedar above Margaret St., 
Frankford, on 140 broad looms, are changing over 
a portion of their equipment from jacquards to 
head motion looms for the purpose of making a 
line of dress goods. They have also installed a 
new folding and measuring machine. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The M. I. David- 
son Company, manufacturers of hair cloths on 80 
lcoms, have removed their plant from 106 West 
Norris St. to Shackamaxon and Wildey Sts., 
vhere larger quarters have been secured. 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. An addition to 
the storehouse of the Waypoyset Mfg. Company 
will be constructed by the Frank G. Rowley Con- 
struction Co. The extension will be 140 by 80 
feet, 1 story high. 


Rhode Island, Georgiaville. To give more man- 
ufacturing space the roof of the Bernon Mill of 
the Manville Company is being raised and made 
flat. This change will allow 6,000 additional spin- 
dles to be installed, which will give equipment of 
35.000 ring spindles Earlier in the year nine 
spinning frames were added to the yarn depart- 
ment. 


NEWS 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket Che 
plant of tl 


addition 
he Dexter Yarn Company, 
eral months ago, is near ’ 
permit of an in 
ments. 


started 
n [his 
ae 


aep 
“wa 


ng completi 
rease of practically all 


Details have been given previously 


Island, Woonsocket 
provements are to be mad 


X<hode Changes and 

wer depart 
ment of the Clinton Mig. Co., one of the B. B 
R. Knight Mills, including the 

to the boiler house, a new 
building and a new engine room, all of 
struction. The foundations are being 
three new boilers, a new condenser and a new et 
gine. The main 
Providence 


“« 


erection of a1 


] 


office is at 3 Washington R 


South Carolina, Clinton Six 
| 


have been purchased by the 


new 
Lydia 
making the total equipment 22,544 


rames 
Mills, 


and 500 looms. 


Carolina, Gaffney. An extension, 68 feet 
will be built on the plant of the Ire: 
at a cost of about $10,000. Considerable new 
equipment is to be installed, including 1,024 spin 
dles, 14 wide and preparatory ma- 
chinery lhe total estimated cost of the improv - 
ment is $25.000. They hope to hay 
chinery in operation by November 1 
cern manufactures table damask, 


lo« ms 


some 


the new ma- 
This 
napkins and 


quard towels on 3 500 ring spindles and 75 


South Carolina, Greenwood Increases 


be made in the equipment of the Panol: 
Mills and it is reported that 5,000 spindles will 
added. Ten thousand spindles and 300 looms are 
operated on sheetings. 


*Texas, Dallas. Improvements in the card 
room of the Dallas Cotton Mills comprise the 
nstallation of fourteen new cards to take the 
place of old style cards which will be taken out 


Mills Starting Up. 


\labama, Huntsville 
resumed manufacturing 
weeks during which a 
and considerable repair 
the plant 

*North Carolina, Monroe \ new corporation 
12s been formed under the name of the Jackson 
Mills Company with capital stock of $125,000 by 
W. C. Heath, R. A. Morrow, and J. R. English 
This is a reorganization of the Monroe Cotton 
Mills and the mill! will shortly be started up on a 
new line of cotton blankets. An addition is un 
der construction which will be used as a napper 
room and other improvements about the plant are 
being made including the changing over of some 


of the looms to give a wider reed 


lhe Abingdon Mills have 
after an idleness of 
new boiler was in 
work done throug 


three 


Space. 


*Tennessee, Trenton. R. A. Love. who 
the new company which has taken over the Tren- 
ton Cotton Mills, confirms the report that the 
plant will be started up in October Some repairs 
and changes are being made and a small amount 
of new machinery is being installed. The mill has 
7,400 Ting spinning spindles and 2,900 twisting 
spindles for making 2/20s skein yarns. Mr. Love 


1 : 
leads 
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Atlantic 
ymbers, 


Cc 
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lan 
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iv C 


purpose 
Ave., 


courers 


nre 
pre 


Eavenson 


a 
} 


e 


he American 
some fulling machinery 


ulacture 


i The Westmore 

ymas Whitehead, 
removing its juipment of 16 broa 
m 2630 Mascher St. to larger quarters 
Davenport Mills at Mascher St., below 
where the fourth floor of the building has 


le ] 
Cased 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Twenty new broa 
yms have been purchased by the Saxonia Dress 
ds Mills, now located at Howard and Palmer 
These | | 1 tl 

II which 

yecupan 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thx ‘laine Mills, 
manufacturers of yr | fabrics on 64 broa 


ns, are installing 26 new broad looms an 


ing some of their other looms enlarged 


h goods hey are also instal 


equipment which was recently 


portion of which 


ey have sold » the estate 


manufacturers upholstery fabric 


ania, Philadelphia. The Penn Novelt 
perated on rt and carpets with 
by Turner & Higgins at Howard & Pal 
ire removing their plant to Beaver 
where they have taken over a mill 
are installing 1 set of 60-inch cards and 
quipment for spirning their own yarns, as 
as increasing their weaving equipment 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket Preparations 
made by D. Goff & Sons to occupy tl 
new dyehouse erected during the summer 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. While the Guerin 
Spinning Company will not increase their cap: 
greatly immediately on the completion of the ad- 
dition now under construction, they expect to 
have a more efficient organization when the en- 
largement is completed \n important feature of 
the change is arrangements for the cards t 
located on the ground instead of on 


pacit 
l 


floor. The exact size of the addition 
feet, one and two stories high 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is reported th 
more looms are to be installed by the Lippitt 
Woolen Co., Inc. The plant will shortly beg 
running nights. 


*Wisconsin, Baraboo. As noted in a previ 
report, the new concrete dam for the 
Woolen Company is completed. They will con 
plete the entire hydraulic installation by construct 
ing concrete head gates and flume and this work 
will be finished about October 15 





Mills Starting Up. 

#Wisconsin, Onalaska. D. C. Stickler expects 
rt up the old woolen mill before the end of 
onth. Woolen yarns will be manufactured 

1 direct to knitters. The plant contains 

of cards and 560 mule spindles Until 

ently Mr. Stickler was president of the Ona- 
ska Woolen Mfg. Company at La Crosse 


Mills Shutting Down. 
New York, Utica. Rumors that the 
Woolen Company would have been 
rmed by a statement from President J. F. May- 
in which he states that the plant will shortly 
osed indefinitely. Mr. Maynard says that for 
nths the market has been unsettled and unsat- 
tory and the management of the Globe Com- 
1as decided unanimously to fill the orders 
and then wait a little time for the situa 
lear. The plant will start operations as 
as market conditions become settled 


Pennsylvania, Stroudsburg. Thomas Kitson & 

ufacturers of cassimeres, cloakings, 

are running out stock preparatory 

vn, owing to the inability to secure 

Orders on hand are being turned 

I] as the raw ma- 

up all the machinery will be 

pped. As to whether the company will go out 

Thomas J. Kitson reports that this 

argely on whether labor conditions in 

a possibility that 
other locality 


Globe 


close con- 


s and as soon 


business 
depend 
uudsburg improve. There is 


1 


will move the plant t 


New Mills. 

*Canada, Ontario, Listowell. A charter has 
een secured by the Perfect Knit Mills, Ltd., a 
new concern which will establish a sweater manu- 

turing plant here. Details will be known in 
bout two weeks. Max Becker, formerly superin 
ndent of Frank W. Robinson, Ltd., Toronto, 
eads the new concern, and the machinery form- 
rly operated by the Keystone Knitting Company 

Georgetown, Ont., is to be moved to Listowell 
nd installed in the new plant with some new ma- 
linery. Manufacturing will be started about the 
iddle of October. 


Canada, Quebec, Montreal. A new sweater 
knitting plant is being established at 18A Pine 
\ve., West, under the name of the Regent Knit- 

ig Mills, Ltd. Eighteen knitting machines and 
ten sewing machines are to be operated on men’s 
nd women’s goods, using 2/18s worsted and No. 

otton yarns. The company has authorized cap- 
stock of $100,000 prefgrred, and $100,000 com- 
C. G. de Tonnancour is president; J. F. 
emieux, treasurer, and L. Marcoux, superin- 
ndent and buyer. 


Illinois, Chicago. A knit underwear plant is 
ing established at 1248 Marianna St. by Mar- 
hall Field & Company and will begin manufactur- 
g about October 1 giving employment to 100 
inds. The product will be men’s and boys’ union 
uts made from 1/9s to 


1/60s cotton, 1/40s to 


NEWS 


1/70s worsted, and also from two-ply yar 
equipment will be 30 knitting machines 
sewing machines. George U. Clark will 
perintendent. F. L. Drane, department mana 
of the wholesale store of Marshall Fi 

pany, attends to the buying 


*Illinois, Chicago. Work 
the new plant for the Va 
Company, which will cover an entire block, as 
noted previously. It will be 4 stories high and 
will contain about 6 acres of floor space and rep 
resent an investment of $75 [he building 

ill be fireproof, of reinforced concrete construc 
ion, equipped with sprinkler system, and will hav. 

complete high pressure steam boiler plant with 
direct connected dynamos | ‘ 
for power and light. In addition to the main 
building there will be laboratories and coal stor- 


ige bins, all of 


Underwear 


lurnisning electricity 


oncrete constru n tvery con- 
be provided he comfort of em- 
yes including steel locker r fountains, 
inch rooms, rest oms, reading rooms, ete 
here will be a private switch track from the 
Northwestern Railway and outgoing and incon 
freight will be loaded directly fro: g It 
expected the new plant 
hortly after the first « 

the Vassar Swiss Unc 

men’s union 


enience 1S to 


ing 


lan 
pian 
1 


Cl 

Rocl 

Ashland Ave 

it 381 Fourth Ave 


Minnesota, Litchfield pla inufacture 
sweaters, hosiery and underwear has been estab- 
lished here by a concern known as the Litchfield 
Knitting Mill, which has cay 1 stock of $10,000. 
N. C. Neilson is one of the i 


rested. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. ‘red Palmdahl has 
installed knitting machin it 1705 E-. 
Lake St. on which he is manufacturing sweaters. 
He is Operating under the name of the Lake 
Street Knitting Works. 


several 


Pennsylvania, Adamstown Harry Stork & 
Co. are reported as having started ] 
in which they are making a line 
they are selling to other manufac 
grey. 


*Pennsylvania, Carlisle \n agreement has 
finally been signed between the Interwoven Mills, 
Inc., of New Brunswick, N. J. and Martinsburg, 
W. Va., and the Carlisle League regarding the 
large new mill to be established hers \rrange- 
ments will be perfected at once for the building 
of a mill to employ at the start about 400 hands. 

*Pennsylvania, Mifflintown [ax Nestler, 118 
N. Summit St., Harrisburg, and K. O. Nestler 
are the men who will build a mill on Fourth St. 
to be equipped for the manuf r silk hosiery. 
K. O. Nestler is at present on a bus- 
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iness trip and detail i the new mill will be com- 


pleted on hi 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Under the name of 
the American Standard Knitting Mills, Messrs. 
Brudneck started up a plant at 1545 
South 7tl sweater coats. The present 


equipmen knitters and 4 sewing ma- 


Haber, Neuman & 
y us as starting up a plant 
sweater coats at 123 and 
have installed 20 flat knitters 
machines. They are running on 
ashioned ribbed goods for men, 
using fine woolen and worsted 
plant is being operated under 
Fairmount Knitting Mills and 
ld direct. A selling agent for 
appointed by the company 
weeks 


I5 sewing 
rs and full 
women and boys, 
yarns only. The 
the name of the 
the production 
New York will 


within the next 


Pennsylvania, Pottsville. The Valley Knitting 
Mills, with Givler & Ditzel as proprietors, have 
been started up in the neighborhood of oth and 
Mine Sts., where 10 knitters and 18 sewing ma- 
chines I installed on which they are 
manufacturing of women’s ribbed vests. 


have 


Pennsylvania, Reamstown. Report has it that 
Raymond Becker is about to start up a plant here 
for the manufacture of seamless hosiery, the pro- 
duction to be sold to other manufacturers in the 
grey. The plant. it is said, will be located in a 
building another knit 


it one time occupied by 


goods manufacturer 


Pennsylvania, Tower City. H. A. Troutman is 
arranging for the starting up of a plant for the 
manufacture women’s ribbed underwear. 
Equipment has already been ordered and will 
soon be installed 
Tower City. A 

rihil 


, 1 
womens ribbed 


Pennsylvania, plant for the 
manufacture of underwear is to 
up in this town by W. J. Henry. It is 
reported manufacturing will begin with 5 knitters 
and 6 sewing machines 


ar sa 
be started 
1 
| 


Union. Particulars of the new 
knitting mill to be started by J. H. Gault, formerly 
treasurer and manager of the Excelsior Knitting 
Mills, cannot be secured at present. The previous 
report that a site has been selected and that con- 
struction work will be started as soon as possible 

correct, but details have not been worked out 


ult and further information cannot be 


*South Carolina 


Engiewood. The officers of the 
Mig. Co. are J. W. Chestnut, 
president, and T. J. Lillard, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Lillard is treasurer and buyer of the 
Jewel Cotton Mills Thomasville, N. C., which 
will probably suppiy yarn to the new hosiery mill. 
The Englewood Mfg. Co. will begin manufactur- 
ing in a few weeks with 24 footers and 24 ribbers. 


Bearden, of Chatta- 
is working on plans and specifications for 
the plant to be erected by the new Dayton Ho- 


*Tennessee, 


new Englewood 


*Tennessee, Dayton. C. E 


nooga 


siery Mills Company, recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $60,000. Garnett Andrews, of 
Chattanooga, is the general manager and buyer, 
as noted recently. 


*Tennessee, Morristown. Plans have been con 
pleted and building operations will be commenced 
in about ten days on the new one-story brick h 
siery mill which is to be established here as 
branch of the Holston Mig. Co. of Lenoir City 
The new mill will be operated under the name 
the Holston Mfg. Co. and will have an equipme 
of 250 knitters and ribbers, driven by electricity 
to make misses’ fine gauge hosiery, employi 
250 hands. The goods will be shipped to Len 
City to be dyed and finished. The Holston Mig 
Co. is making an investment of about $100,000 
for this increase in its facilities. The equipment 
which will be new throughout, is now being pur 
chased and manufacturing will be started ab 
Jan. 1. 


*Tennessee, Riceville. Work has been start 
on the erection of a factory building for the new 
Kiceville Knitting Mills, reported incorporated a 
week ago with capital stock cf $25,000. Thirty 
footers, 30 ribbers and 10 looping machines will 
be installed on the completion of the mill about 
November 1 and if the labor can be obtained this 
equipment will be doubled within the next six 
months. As suggested in the report of incorpora 
tion, this mill will be operated as a branch of the 
Athens Hosiery Mills of Athens, Tenn., of which 
R. J. Fisher is proprietor, and the product made 
at Riceville will be finished at and shipped fr 
the mill at Athens. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Alexander City. The Russell Mig 
Co. will install electric drive equipment, including 
4 transformers, 38 motors of from 1 to 50 h 
and accessories, orders for which have 
placed with the General Electric Co 


*Canada, Ontario, Alton. William Algie, p1 
prietor of the Beaver Mills, has not decided as t 
the kind and number of machines to be installed 
in the addition now under construction. The en- 
largement will give 4,000 squire feet of additiona 
manufacturing space and is nearly completed. The 
Beaver Mills make men’s flat, ribbed and fleeced 
underwear and children’s ribbed underwear in cct- 
ton, wool and worsted, on present equipment oi 
20 spring needle and 20 latch needle knitting m- 
chines, 6 ribbers and 35 sewing machines, dyeing 
and finishing equipment. ete. 


D 


been 


*Canada, Ontario, Toronto. An initial expen | 
ture of $15,000 is being made by the Reliar 
Knitting Company, Ltd., for the new men’s un- 
derwear department and this department will be 
increased as the trade warrants. They are well 
known manufacturers of sweaters and fancy knit 
goods. The new department will be equipped to 
manufacture two-piece suits and union suits 


*Canada, Quebec, Montreal. The new knitting 
department equipped by the Dominion Cord & 
Tassel Co., 505 St. Paul St., consists of 15 knit- 
ting machines and 6 sewing machines for making 
mufflers or motor scarfs 
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Georgia, Rome. The new addition to be built 

the Rome Hosiery Mills 1s to be of brick con- 
truction, 64 by 120 feet, 2 stories high. It will 
e equipped with sprinkler and heating systems 
nd about 100 knitting machines will be added to 
the plant, which will give a daily output of 2,200 
yzens Of misses’, ladies’ and half hose. They will 
so increase their dye house capacity by adding 
two dyeifg machines 2nd an extractor, and will 
ncrease the board room by adding three dry 

xes and one press. The Rome Hosiery Mills 
sought the Cherokee Hosiery Mills Company last 
October and since buying this plant have added 78 
machines which give an output at the Cherokee 
Hosiery Mills Company of 1,100 dozen per day, 
which gives a total daily output of 3,300 dozen. 
hey sell strictly to the jobbing dry goods trade. 
H. R. Berry is secretary and treasurer. 


Illinois, Kankakee. A new waste card has been 
talled in the local plant of the Paramount Knit- 
ting Company. Frank Pope is superintendent. 


Atlantic. Two fully automatic sleevers 

fully automatic body machines for 
veater coats have just been installed by the At- 
ntic Knitting Company. 


lowa, 


nd two 


Michigan, Grand Rapids. The announcement 
that the Grand Rapids Underwear Company will 
build a new 2-story brick mill, 50 by 125 feet, on 

site recently purchased, is premature. It has 

been fully decided to build at all. They have 
been figuring on a building of the above dimen- 
sions with contractors, but have not decided to go 
head at the present time. 
Michigan, Muskegon The Muskegon Knit 
ng Mills, Louis P. Haight proprietor, have 
the manufacture of wool batting to their 
Additional equipment has also been 
nstalled in the wool yarn department. 


dded 


products. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. New fully automatic 
knitting machinery for manufacturing sweaters 

been installed by the Northland Knitting 
ompany. 


Minnesota, St. Paul. During the next three 
months a number of new knitting machines for 
making cotton back sweater coats will be added 
to the equipment of the Minnesota Knitting Mills 
Company, 282 E. 7th St. The company was re- 
rganized in December, 1912, and Ambrose Guit- 
rman of Guiterman Bros. was elected president. 
Since that time the plant has gradually been in- 
re ised 


New Jersey, Wharton An 
built to the Main Street mill of the Singleton Silk 
Mfg. Company. This property is occupied by the 
Wharton Textile Company, manufacturers of cot- 

n and’silk seamless hosiery for men and 
men, and the enlargement will increase 
ties M. Munson Searing is president and J. 
\llen Crews, manager Mr. Searing and Mr. 
Crews both attend to the buying 


*New York, Cohoes. When larger quarters are 
secured by the B. & L. Textile Company, either 
in Cohoes or in some other locality. they will in- 
crease their output by adding a full line of sizes 
of spring needle knitting machines. The report 


addition is being 


wo- 
their facili- 


they have decided to remain 
ters is incorrect. 

New York, Cohoes. Two large electric motors 
have been installed by the Hope Knitting Com- 
pany. The mill was recently shut down owing to 
a lack of water power. 


New York, 


present quar- 


Cohoes. Preparations are being 
made by the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company to 
build a 6-story brick storehouse. The location 
selected is near the mill on Oneida and Saratog: 
ots. 


*New York, New Hartford. Work has been 
started on on enlargement to the plant of the 
Olympian Knit Goods Company which will be 154 
by 50 feet, four stcries high, to increase the pro 
duction of ladies’ light weight ribbed underwear 
In addition to this new mill a new boiler and en- 
zine house, 35 by 47 feet, will be built. The en- 
largements will be completed before January 1. 
D. L. Davies is treasurer and J. C. Rahn is super- 
intendent. Both of these men buv for the con- 
cern. 


New York, New York City 
made by Boyd & Company t : 
50 full fashion knitting machines for making sil 
hosiery. This concern recently established a plant 
on Prospect St., above 180th St. for the manufac- 
ture of silk underwear fabrics 


*New York, New York City It 
that the loss in the recent fire 
men & Co., Inc., is from $15,000 to $20,000; fully 
covered by insurance. The work repairing is 
proceeding and there will be little delay in th 
delivery of orders. Sweater coats and f 
goods are manufactured, 


Plan r 
ills ire 
from 


» install 


is estimated 


at the plant ol! Bon- 


——_— 


SILK. 


New Mills. 

New Jersey, Garfield An annex is being 
started in Garfield by the Paragon Silk Company 
of Paterson. This branch will have f 
“1 broad silk looms 


New Jersey, Paterson \ new commission 
winding and warping concern is equipping a plant 
in the Eastwood Mill on Rail Ave. under the 
name of Simpson & Hall 


equipment ot 


road 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The new 3-story addi- 
tion, 50 by 90 feet, being built by Prescott & Way- 
well, commission winders and 
ready for machinery in 
present volume of 
present quarters 

New Jersey, Paterson. Six more 
being installed by P. A. Collins, a 
of broad silks in the Highland Mill. 


*New York, Whitestone 


warpers, will be 
about six The 
business is too large for the 


weeKs 


looms are 
manufacturer 


The walls are practi- 
cally completed on the new silk mill being built 
by Jacob Sulzbach of College Point and it is ex- 


pected that by October 1 machinery will be in- 


stalled. The temporary plant on North rth Ave., 
started to instruct operatives, is i ¢ 

cess and many hands will be ready t 

when the new mill is opened 


provin y a uc 
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New Publications 


* iw 

Any work noticed under this heading can be 
obtained, postage or express charges free, by sending 
the price listed te Lord & Nagle Company, 144 
Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Trade-Marks; by W. 
The Addison 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Patents, te rhts and 
Henry Elireth; 260 pages, 5 by 7; 
Press, 21 South Twelfth St., 
Price $3. 

This book wa ritten with the object of pre 
senting to the manufacturer a concise statement of 
the federal law, decisions and practice relating to 
patents for machines, procs compositions of 
matter, and designs, as well as_ trade-marks, 
prints, labels and It brings to the at- 
tention of the manufacturer the vast amount ol 
business’ protection afforded by the _ federal 
statutes. The author during the course of his ex- 
perience as counsel in patent matters, has been 
brought in contact with a great number of manu- 
facturers and hi: it demonstrated that the 
average m t believes that a patent can 
be obtained only for a mechanical device, over- 
looking, as a rule, the field of design patents, 
covering rugs, necktie and hosiery designs and the 
designs of textile fabrics generally. Mr. Elfreth’s 
book will give to the manufacturer the answers to 
many of the questions that are constantly con 
fronting him 


pyrights. 


Cotton 1 
Schanz: 142 
the author 


and the Sudan; by Moritz 
pages, 6 by g 1/2; published by 
Chemnitz, Germany 
Herr Schanz, who is well known to our readers, 
has made repeated visits to Egypt and given the 
question of cotton growing careful study on the 
spot, having been assisted by many experts. He 
was a delegate to the International Cotton Con- 
ference at Atlanta in 1907 and in Egypt in 1912. 
The results of his studies of cotton growing in 
Egypt and the Sudan are given in this volume, 
which will repay careful study. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


“The Revolvator and What is Said About it”; N. 
Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

An attractive 24-page booklet containing ex- 
tracts from a large number of letters which have 
recently been received by this company, comment- 
ing upon the various uses to which the Revolvator 
has been put in different industrial plants. All the 
letters are of recent date and forcibly point out 
that tiering machines can be used to advantage in 
practically every kind of manufacturing plant. 
The book contains a number of illustrations 
showing the Revolvator in use in plants from 
which the letters were received, and the book is 
worth reading by anyone who is interested in cut- 


material 
warehouses 


cost of handling 
capacity Ol 


ting down the 
creasing the storage 


Guide Book to the 
sition; The 
waukee, Wis. 


Industrial Refrigeration Exp 
Vilter Manufacturing Co., Mil 


A very interesting 92-page booklet containing 
much valuable information concerning all the 
points of interest in all the cities visited in con 
nection with the exposition of the third Interna 
tional Congress of Refrigeration held in the Inter 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, IIl., on Sept. 17tI 
to Oct. ist inclusive. It also illustrates the many 


makes of ice making and refrigerating machinery 
built by the Vilter Mfg. Co. 


Comparative Tests of Belts With and Without 
Cling-Surface; The Cling-Surface Co., Buffal 
N.Y. 

This is a copy of a report on careful tests by 
Robert T. Kent, M. E., on the advantages of th 
treating of belting with preservatives to increase 
cohesion between belt and pulley surfaces, and to 
determine the relative pulling power of treated 
and untreated belts, at different arcs of contact 
the pulley, and at varying tensions on the belt 


Industrial Notes 


EXPORTS OF KNITTING MACHINERY FROM 
CHEMNITZ TO UNITED STATES 


The United States Consul at Chemnitz recently 
forwarded an official statement of the exports of 
hosiery and knitting machinery from the Chemnitz 
district to the United States for the six months 
period from January Ist, to June 3oth, 1913. He 
states: 

“Since January rst, 1913, 175 large automatic 
cotton knitting machines have been shipped from 
Chemnitz. The number of the smaller power ma- 
chines and hand machines for the same period was 
516, and the number of sewing, linking and loop- 
ing machines for hosiery also reached 516. The 
prospective lowering of tariff rates on hosiery im- 
ports evidently does not cause any slackening in 
the steady enlargement of the equipment of Amer- 
ican hosiery mills.” 

In this connection the statement of importations 
during the same period, made by the Grosser 
Knitting Machine Co., of New York, is of inter- 
est. Of the 175 cotton automatic machines im 
ported, their importations were 28, about 16 per 
cent. Of the 516 seamers and loopers, their im- 
portations were 468 machines, more than 90 per 
cent. of the Chemnitz exports to the United 
States. Of the 516 flat knitting machines, includ- 
ing hand and power, they imported 475 besides 
about 80 machines shipped direct to Canadian 
mills, which are not shown by the Consul’s statis- 
tics; this would indicate that 92 per cent. of the 
Chemnitz district hosiery machinery exports of 
flat latch needle knitting machines have been 
handled by the Gresser Knitting Machine Co 
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ATHLETICS AS AN AID TO EFFICIENCY 


[he American Pulley Company’s employes ré 
ently held their first annual field day on the com- 
pany’s big athletic grounds. The “American” 
yoys. showed there, that muscles developed by 
hard work are as capable of prowess, in the vari 
us departments of field sports, as sinews trained 
by expert professional coaches. The record made 
by the ‘Americans’ compared more than favor- 


ably with those of college athletes and other ama- 
teurs. One thing is certain, ‘““American” Steel 
Split Pulleys have not suffered in quality nor has 
their number per day diminished since field sports 
were introduced at the company’s Philadelphia 
plant. Every day during the noon hour the large 
athletic field owned by the company is used by 
he employes. The company has an organized 
aseball team for the summer and soccer and 
basketball in the winter. Tennis is the favorite of 
the office corps. Some of the energy and deter- 
mination acquired on the company’s athletic 
grounds is caily being transformed into “Ameri 
an” pulley efficiency. 
—_—— 


FLAX-GROWING ATTEMPTS IN YORKSHIRE 


By Consul Benjamin F. Chase, Leeds, Eng. 

An attempt is being made by the Development 
Commissioners of England, through the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, to revive the flax-growing indus- 
try in Yorkshire. Through the efforts of Prol. 
Priestley, of the botany department of the uni- 
versity, about 120 acres of land near Selby were 
sown this year. The university has also arranged 
to rent an abandoned mill at Se'by for three years, 
to be fitted up for preparing the flax for market 

This central retting depot was procured to in- 
sure the farmers that their efforts would be de- 
voted only to growing flax. At one time the dis 
trict raised great quantities of flax, and as late as 
1896 (according to the press) 1,000 acres were 
grown in that region. The industry passed out 
here with the development of cotton, and flax 
spinning has disappeared from Leeds, where it 
siood first for a long time. 

During the sixteenth century a law made it ob- 
ligatory that for every 60 acres of land tilled one 
had to be devoted to flax. 

Flax is now worth twice as much in the market 
as it was 10 years ago, and it is thought that the 
industry is well worth taking up again. The in- 
troduction of flax fiber from Russia in recent 
years was the main cause of the disappearance of 
its growth in England. Flax pulling for the sea- 
son started in this region in August 


A COLLECTION OF SAMPLES 


A collection oi samples of textiles from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
recently exhibited in the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 177 Milk St. It included samples of cotton, 
inen, silk and woolen goods sold in Argentina 
Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Italy and Canada. The 
materials are largely of English. German, Aus 
trian, French, Swiss, Spanish and Italian manu 
facture, though in a number of instances the prod 
uct of native factories were shown. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Berry, manufac 
recently removed t 


shop next door t 
nt address 1S 29 


Ml 


Berry bought 
during the 
y remodelled it for 
A new concrete floor has been 
floor, giving a firm and solid undation 
tnachine tools. The erecting is als: 
floor. All the tools are driven 
‘ parate heating plant | 
The second floor will be used 
ing and other carpenter work, 
age of completed fans 


Pm. 


f 
h 
n 


General Berry specializes 
nery work, but the largest pr 
ness is with the textile mill f ct 
ers embraces many of the leading concerns, w! 
repeat orders come to him uniailingly when: 

new fan is desired. 

In connection with the sale ins, it is 
cessary to supply advice and professional 
ces in connection with ventilating, drying a: 
steam removing problems, and the purchasers 
the Berry wheel get also the benefit of Gene: 
Berry’s long professional experience as a vent 
lating expert 

his establishment has confined itself ex 
sively to the manufacture of fans for over twent 
five years, during which time the Berry Fan 
acquired a wide reputation as an efficient air 


ing apparatus. 


LABOR TROUBLES IN INDIAN MILLS 


\ccording to the Indian mail a serious 
broke out recently among the coolies employed at 
the Augus Jute Mill, Gouhati, Bhadreswar. There 
is wide divergence of opinion as to th: immediat 
ause of the rioting. The Mahomedans state tha 
while their co-religionists were engaged 
prayer, a jemadar of the mill did something 
annoyed them. They thereupon lodged a 
plaint with the manager, and as he did n 
stantly dismiss the jemadar the Mahomedans 
work. While thev were going from the mill 


5 
1 


fierce fight broke out between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans, sticks and stones being freely used 
The Mahomedans got the worst of the encounte: 
and on the arrivai of a strong detachment 
police it was found that five men were seriously 
njured and had to be removed to the Seramp 
Hospital 

The police report that the cause of the outbre 
was rather different from that to which it was 
tributed by the Mahomedans. Evidently a M 
homedan with handcuffs on was seen running n« 
he mull by the jemadar, who pursued and caught 
the man. The Mahomedan mill hands became ex 
ited on seeing one of their men in the hands 
the jemadar, and it was this that led to the fight 
The manager and his European staff tried to cal: 
the mob, but their presence had no effect, 
police assistance had to be s it by steamer.- 
The Textile Mercury 
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THE TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


rth exhibition 


1} ‘ 


under the 
yrs Association, 

last meeting of the 

secure the entire 
Building in Be I the next ex- 
yy area by some 
space over that which was 
he last textile exhibition 


Sa os wre . 
arge portion ol 


us increasing 


feet of 
dat« a 
has been applied for by 
ile industry, and 
applied 
ons 
ith the Ne 
Commercial Engine 
epartment, to be known as 
while another department 
ain to general exhibits of 
With these added 
uuld be greatly in- 
the exhibitcr shou!d be 
indications it would 


present 
f the floor space would 


he convention of the c 
held, and invitati 
yf the allied ass 


luring th 


meetings 

to these meeting 

1d commercial engine: 

‘ntions, and they will natura 
} 


» manufacturers who exhibit in 


1 
l1., 
ily 


the Directors, held very re- 
om the f 1 known 


re considered and spaces 


ollowing wi 


stinghouse [iectric 
~ ] en ' ». ° 7 ] 
ro 7} o.. Barber Colman 
Machine Co., Carrier Air Condi- 
America, General Electric Com- 
M. Parks Company, U. S. Gutta 
Lord & Nagle Company 
;: Borne, Scrymser 


iy. Frank- 
C 

Co., H. W 
C 
C 


mpany: 

Butter- 

Bowser & o.,. 1uc.: 

The Stafford Company, 

Textile Finishing Machin- 

Insert Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, 

5 Crompton & Knowles 

Machine Works, William 

°o., Dodge Mig. Company, Holyoke 

Enterprise Rubber Co., Foster Ma- 

, Lewis E. Tracy Co., Draper Company, 

‘an Warp rawing Machine Co.; John 

Hetherington & Sons, Ltd.; Woonsocket Machine 

& Press Co.; Wm. V. Threlfall; Potter & Johnson 

Machine Co., Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Easton 

& Burnham Machine Co., T. C. Entwistle Co.., 

Whitin Machine Works, American Tool & Ma- 

hine Co., Birch Brothers, F. H. Gowing, John H 

Dyeing Machine C Hess Bright Mfg 

The Philadelphia Dyeing Machinery 

C. J. Root Company, Boston Belting 

Graphite Co., Textile Manufacturers’ 

omptograph Company, S. K. F. Ball 
Jones & Hardy, Inc 


Journal, 
Bearing 


Information regarding spaces available and ai 
other particulars regarding the exhibition can | 
secured from Chester I. Campbell, Secretary, 
Park Sq., Boston. Mass. 


THE PHILADELPHIA WOOL AND TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION 


Che first outing and banquet of this organiza 
tion was held on September 19 with about to 
members of the Boston Wool Trade Associat 
present as guests. Every effort was exerted t 
make the affair a success in return for the ente: 
tainment of the Philadelphia wool dealers at Bx 
ton last yea! [he sports consisted of golf, ten 
nis, running races, three-legged race, potato rac« 
one mile relay race, a tug of war and baseball. A 
banquet was given in the evening at the Bellevue 
Stratford. Ex.-Goyv. Bunn of Idaho was toast 
master, the speakers being J. F. Brown an 
Arthur E. Gill of Boston, John P. Wood, C 
gressman J. Hampton Moore, James Cattell an 
Arthur C. Bigelow. 


BIG POWER HOUSES 


Che great power house at Keokuk, Ia., recent 
completed by the Mississippi River Power Co., wi 
develop 300,000 h. p. In its construction 650,000 
barrels of cement and 7,000 tons of steel were use: 
The concrete work in the power house is painte 
with Rice’s Granolith, a tough, elastic, permanent 
finish, which becomes part of the concrete to whic! 
it is applied. 

Another great piece of work, in which the prod 
ucts of the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
idence, have been used, is the new South Bost 
power station of the Boston Elevated Railwa 
Co., with an ultimate development of 125,000 kil 
watts. Its underground transmission lines cover 
39 miles. The concrete work in the South Bosto: 
power station and in.all of the sub stations 
painted with Rice’s Mill White, giving a glossy 
tile-like sanitary finish. 


of Prov 


Last we 
eral St., 


*k the S. Morgan-Smith Co., 176 Fed 
Boston, contract with the 
Somersville Mig. Company, of Somersville, Con: 

for an outfit of wicket gate wheels. This work 
consists of one pair of outward discharge wicket 
gate wheels in steel case mounted on horizont 

shaft and arranged to direct connect to generato: 
The capacity of these wheels will be 490 h. | 

under 28 ft. head, at a speed of 300 revolutions pet 
minute. They are also to furnish Lombard go 

ernor and the necessary head gate works consist 
ing of trash rack, supports. head gate hoist and 
waste hoist. This work is to be install 

about two miles from the mill buildings and the 
power will be transmitted electrically. 

This company has been awarded a small 
contract for a wheel outfit for Mrs. J. B. Mer 
rill of Boston, who is building a small plant ne 
Scotland, Conn., for the manufacture of corsets 


closed a 


gate 


also 


*Pennsylvania, Maltby. Manufacturing will begin 
next week in the new silk mill built for A. I 
Storms. 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNDERWEAR MANUFACTUR- t under discussion 
ERS MEET ha f the matter of costs he Association 


' 1 fully aware of the fact that many manufactur 
he regular bi-monthly meeting of the Pennsyl- aa a aiietia a ; oars 
of 7, 2 7 P ; Oo Li Ognizant or th Importance 
inia Underwear Manufacturers of the National ae eae i 2 
‘ : . , oe ‘ i y On t $ $ ect, SO as 
Asseciation of Hosiery & Underwear Manufactur- ‘ble detail ry as 
1 : E possible details. Therefore 
held September was a pleasant occasion. Ng ; 
Se RE cas at the temealow of the’ Blue mailed to the various mant 
wa ld again at the bungalow of the blu bey eke bh ees asta ,’ 
tah & CC o note these items and to fi 
intain Fish & Game Association at Hamburg, seal ‘a . saan: Shins Means 
ward unsigned to the Secret 
his courtesy being once more extended to : 
; : é : triking an average which 
tanufacturers through S. D. Bausher and A ioeaedants 1 ' 
. ‘ ' aer ms at I syste! t 
Fink, who are members of this club : th ci on th 1 nv a 
} 1 oO ese we 1e hand 
The bungalow is situated over a mile outside of ' 2 : ri - \ black! : - 
; : ‘ ime of the meeting blackboard was called 
1e town, so that many of the visiting members 7 fee —s - — , ; : 
red direct t the ‘lub house: thers came by into service and Walter W Moyer proceeded t 
qa aire tO > ) s.r 5 dal lag ed 1: *] 4 ; ' ? ' 
aemonstrat¢ his abilitv a 1 ehtning 1 
n, and were met at the stations by autos, and Pas ; ‘ : 
ind finan l result ‘ lowed 
iminating charact | 
entering into the 


S ot the secr 


re conveyed to the grounds. By one o’clock 
re were over thirty present, and the keen, brac 
mountain air had given them the appetites t 
‘ciate the appetizing repast which was set be 
them, in which chicken and waffles were the 
f attraction. After doing full justice to the 
ell-known generous hospitality of the up-state 
Pennsylvania, the meeting was called to order 1 
1e spacious lobby by Edward Blood, Sr. 
Vari natters were brought up for discussion, 
'! of whicl of interest to the underwear 


lone by a personal re 
ion. It was felt tl 


method 


, yroper 
anulacturer i arious members ré ated their 


xperiences, and in more than one case cited in 
ances where they had benefited by hearing their 
llow manufacturers state they had adopted cer 
The problem of the cotton yarn 
fully discussed, and the possible de 

the present situation The manu eu 
warned against the evils of oversell , . " Phil 

product without being fully covered on gee eae ee Pa 

account of the uncertam conditions see : : 
prevail for some t to come. Each a ie ets Baker 
nufacturer was advised to study the raw cotton 


*hoenixville, Pa.; i. J. £. senate, 4 
: s : . Sci Schultz Underwear O., -ading, P 
cet, so as to be thoroughly familiar with the be: on) = Re seo 
lati nd the conditior f th », and the r Allen, W \. Allen, Allen Ki 
tit ; a | C 1 Ons ) ne crop, < i 17 14 i , 9 
t , i Dp, : lls, uiladelphia; Walter Mock, H. A. Re 


stribution of the world’s consumption of the raw . ; : by horas 
Be cia rat : ; Meck & »., Schuylkill Haven, Pa.: Dr 


By this means they would keep posted ; 2 oe ? 
>) tne} Pt iorne Fink, Dr, S. K. Hoffman, 
Knitting Mills and Bleach Works 


he possible trend of yarn prices, and could 
their interests better along these lines. a Ee oe o We Stheeres’ Sues We 
\rgument was advanced as to the strong neces- See D nena ies Cc W y ee 
ty of the manufacturers adhering strictly to their 3 cores) ‘ —<. 1 
prices, and even advancing them where required eet cir ee 2 ? 
I 1dvance in yarns. It was stated that si weigs ' ; “e a 


() 


most instances selling their goods 
ically the same as last year, and yet 
were greatly increased over those 
I eason they were urged to 
in holding out for a price 
heir manutacturing osts 
conditions in the New York market 
hat price cutting would n | 
nereased orders at present 
An ither subject which received consi lerable at 
ntion wi he labor situation The new Penn 
yivania Labor Laws go into effect November Ist 
lis year, and manufacturers will find that it will THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 
marked effect upon the operation of their Many manufacturers wl I] 
The situation, therefore, must needs be s a softener would 
1 carefully, and steps taken to meet the 
onditions to the best possible advantage 


he decreased hours must necessarily add to the 


1 


st of the product, and therefore the manufa 
turer cannot afford to overlook it. 
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the slash cylinders. The) of the wool, which he placed upon the soles of 


ening oil in the same con- shoes to his great comfort, and then he proceed 
sweet, pliable, uniforin upon his journey, and lo! at the end of the fi 

t It is neutral and easily teenth day he arrived at the Island of Mount S 

-ly woven goods, such as cor Michel, and as he stood before the Shrine of S$ 

sateens, umbrella goods, cam- Aubert the miracle was vouchsafed to him, for 

tially fine results pulled off his sandals and in the bottom of ea 

was a new cloth, unknown before, firm of textu: 

‘ soit to the touch and strong, made from the wo 

THE STORY OF A TRADE MARK of the sheep, tramped down by the daily footste; 
the pilgrim.” ‘The miracle had been performe: 
and so this mark has been made and establishe 
to signify the products of the American Felt 
Company, in memory of St. Feutre and h 


Iniracie, 


Tradition has handed down many quaint 
are supposed to account for discoveries an 
ntions made ages before the printing press 
he Patent Office existed to record the steps 
h the gradual development of industry 
he American Felt Co. has recently 
a See Sere A SALE OF MILL PROPERTY 
tS progress or a step I0! 

signiGicance is only iaiadicn J. E. Conant & Co., auctioneers, of Lowel 

“The Twelfth Cen Mass., have recently issued a catalogue announ 

ll the origin of felt ing the sale of the ten manufacturing plants of th 
Ashley & Bailey Co. at Paterson, N. J.; Haw 

the pleasant land of France thorne, N. J.; York, Pa.; Columbia, Pa.; Mariett 

the Devil, that a certain Pa.; Coatesville, Pa.; Fayetteville, N. C., and g 
Caen, whose name was ing a detailed description of these manufacturing 
r his sins felt called properties. The catalogue is a striking illustra 

o the Shrine of St tion of the systematic and thorough manner 
h is on a mount which this firm of auctioneers places facts about 
from the good villas their properties before prospective purchasers. | 
onk set forth from 1 is a business which they have developed in recent 
“~h had been founded ; years and the merits of their mthods are test 


iam the Conqueror in ex- by the success of their sales. In addition to a 
1a marriage t tailed written description of the real etsate ar 

He started equipment, this catalogue of the Ashley & Baile 

Co.’s plants contains ground plans of each plant 
and the neighboring properties, also numer 

n his t half-tone illustrations of the exterior and interi 

the Abbey of the buildings, giving the reader an excellent 


ar when but idea of the property in advance of an actual 


way toward tl spection. 
had the road to h 


lithely each mor 


jorn he RUNNING MOTOR TRUCKS WITH LOW GRADE 
i at the FUEL 


by token that his san- ['wenty-four hours and forty minutes was the 
uneased to them, ane wonderfully fast time of a loaded 1500 pound K 


when he arrivec 


re he was ti 


1 
I 


that eacl sel Kar truck in a run made last week from L¢ 
was a part of the \ngeles to San Francisco Vhe manufacturer 
many sins, of which _ state that this excels the best previous record over 
ie reached the the same course by more than six hours and i 
at times, as the considered a most remarkable achievement it 
his penance wa every way 
to time The car, a stock truck with no special equij 
f save a carburetor designed to burn lo 
rade fuel, was driven by O. W. Kern of th 
Pacific Kissel Kar branch and was loaded with 
consignment of oil. The distance traveled was 
pluck a handful 72 miles. 
passing sheep and put One aspect of Kern’s great accomplishmen 
feet to tread upor will interest truck owners throughout the United 
which his feet |} states. This was the successful use of “oil top 
” for fuel. “Oil toppings” is one of the very 
with himself it came grades of fuel. It is usually drained from 
God to bless the actior the refining tanks and either thrown away 
him that it had not burned in furnaces. Its market price in Cali- 
thus make his pil- fornia is three cents a gallon. With the use of 
specially constructed carburetor this fuel was used 
backs of the pass with complete success. The amount consumed or 


but several handfuls the trip was 46 1/2 gallons costing less than $1.4 
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BRANCH IN GALVESTON, TEX. 


The business enterprise which characterizes the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. is shown by the open- 
ing of a new office and warehouse in Galveston, 
Tex. This company now has three offices in 
Texas, at Houston, Dallas and Galveston. At the 
last named place, in a modern brick warehouse of 
large proportions, will be consolidated the stock 
for distribution to the different offices and 
throughout the Texas territory. 

Galveston, because of its location and shipping 
facilities, makes an ideal concentration center. 
[The company plans to receive direct at this point 
heavy shipments by steamship lines from New 
York. The steadily increasing trade with Central 
and South America also makes Galveston a con- 
venient point of distribution. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company is among 
the country’s largest houses dealing in roofing, 
building materials, packings, pipe coverings, insu- 
lating materials and electrical goods, and is the 
world’s largest manufacturer and distributor of 
asbestos goods. This concern owns extensive 
asbestos mines in Danville, P. Q., Canada, and has 
nine factories located in various cities throughout 
the United States. 


BONUS ON AUSTRALIAN TOPS 


\ protest was made during the past season by 
the Sydney woolscourers, fellmongers, basil-tan- 
carcase butchers and meat exporters against 
the continuance of the bonus granted by the Fed- 
ral Government on the export of locally manu- 
factured wool tops. A pamphlet issued sought to 
prove that as the amount of bonus increased the 
value of wool exported decreased, and that the 
more cheaply the Australian bounty-fed tops were 
put oa the Japanese and other markets the more 
cheaply the woolbuyers who competed for the top 
trade sought to purchase Australian wool. It was 
contended that this recoil was inevitable, and that 
while the bonus benefited one or two companies, 
its effect was to lessen the value of wool in the 
Commonwealth. 

While admitting that it was laudable to develop 
the manufacturing side of the wool industry in 
Australia, it was claimed that such development 
should be on sound economic as well as good bus- 
iness lines, and that any bounty or subsidy should 

id to the employment of a large number of peo 
ple. “Obviously,” the objectors stated, “it is bad 
public policy to provide money to depreciate the 
value of the raw wool that yields twenty-five mil- 
lions sterling per annum.” 

It was further contended that the effect of the 
ounty was to enable the few reaping its benefits 

cut in and undersell with cheap tops the wool- 

mbers of the world who bought their raw wool 

Australia, and that this was never anticipated 
by the Federal Government. 

The attitude of local objectors was backed up 
to some extent by the Bradford view At the 
last annual meeting of the Bradford Wool and 
Noil Association a protest was made against the 
Federal] Government subsidizing the exports of 
tops, the hounty being viewed by the Bradford 
top makers as an unfair one. One of the speak 
ers at the meeting even went so far as to declare 


ners, 


that it was high time the Imperial Government 
drew attention to the disadvantage under which 
the action of the Commonwealth Government was 
placing Bradford. 

The Federal Government, however, has stood to 
the local topmakers and turned down the ob- 
jectors. The Minister for Customs stated that an 
inquiry has shown that the bounty on wool tops 
was “heneficial to the producer of wool tops and 
to the workers in the industry,” and declared that 
it would be extended for a further two years at 
the expiration of the present bonus.—Dalgety’s 
Review. 


SIZING EXPERIMENTS 


A Southern mill recently wrote the Seydel Mfg. 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., as follows: 

“We find, after a series of thirteen tests of 
‘Sizol,’ covering a period of four days, that the 
sized yarn on the first of the kettle gains 10.29 per 
cent. over the raw yarn in breaking strength and 
7-67 per cent. in weight, and on the last of the 
kettle it gains 14.23 per cent. in strength and 8.10 
per cent. in weight, thus making a gain in the 
last of the kettle over the first of 38.2 per cent. in 
strength and 5.6 per cent. in weight.” 

This suggested to them the inquiry as to 
whether or not manufacturers boil their size long 
enough, as the last of the kettle gives such a sub- 
stantial gain in strength and weight over the first 
of the kettle. An increase in breaking strength of 
14.23 per cent. with 8.10 per cent. in size is an in- 
teresting and striking result. 


THE NEW KNITTING MILL OF THE VASSAR 
SWISS UNDERWEAR CO. 


Work has begun on the new factory building of 
the Vassar Swiss Underwear Co., which will cover 
the entire block bounded by Diverset Boulevard, 
Rockwell St., Maplewood Ave., and the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway track. The building 
will be four stories in height, and when completed 
will contain about six acres of floor space and 
represent an investment of $750,000 

The entire building will be occupied by the Vas 
sar Swiss Underwear Co. This company was or- 
ganized some ten or twelve years ago, and was 
originally located in Chicago. Later its business 
was removed to Rochelle. Ill. It is said that the 
new building will be the finest knitting mill in the 
world. In the construction of the building every- 
thing is being planned for the comfort and con- 
venience of the employes. Expanded metal steel 
locks, drinking fountains and all other modern 
conveniences will be included. In addition there 
will be a large lunch 


room, rest 


ms, reading 
rooms, etc It is expected that t | it can 
put into operation shortly ir 

year. 


INSTALLING WATER SOFTENER 


The Pioneer Cotton Mills of Guthrie, Okla., 
have contracted with the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind., for a No. 14 “Eureka” 
water softener with 1,500 gallons per hour 
capacity 





Recent Textile Patents 


BRAIDING M HIN] 07 Sit W. LOOM for Weaving Oriental Knotted Fabri 
Wardwell, Providence 1,072,885 Thomas P. Walsh, Boston, Mass 
BRAIDING MACH 073,558 car LOOM fe r Weaving 1,073,145. Albert 
\Ibr t maha, Neb. Koechlin. Basel, Switzerland. 
71,521 Stan- LOOM Pattern Mechanism. 1,073,635. Eppa 
Ryon, Waltham, Mass. 
\pparatus for LOOM Picker Check. 1,071,613. Millard 
Hoechst-on-the- Field, Winthrop, Mass 
LOOM, Ribbon. 1,072,944. Jakob Haeusermar 
1,072,662 Stetten, Germany. 
a, Fa. SHUTTLE, Hand-threading Antisuction. 1,07 
Crochet-stitch. 039. Edwin H. Ford, New Bedford, Mass 


Needham —-+— 


RECENT TEXTILE TRADE-MARKS 
1,073,519. REGISTERED 


69,307. Piece fabrics of silk. Mark: Cascad 
Owner: Atuyer, Bianchini, Ferier, Ly 
France 

70,138. Woven piece goods Mark: Ti 

Textile. 1,072,512 Owner Alexander I. Mitchell, Stafi 
mo, Italy Springs, Conn 
utting Pile Loops in 50,317 Percale Mark: Century. Owner: \W1 
ais... eee 1,072,842. Anderson & Co., New York. 

died ieee 64,278 Shirts, lrawers, hosiery, sweaters, et 

aero Mark: Cfeatures. Owner: Edward 

1 Welt and Making the Schremp, Utica, N. Y. 

ert W. Scott, Leeds 70,260. Imitation astrakhans. Mark: Perlam! 

Owner: Joseph Benn & Sons, Greystone, R 
Neckties ,072, 70,6908. Cotton batting. Mark: Jewel. Ow: 
} N. ¥ Rock River Cotton Co., Janesville, Wis 
72,640 Max Ny- 71,761 Cotton piece goods. Mark: Nebulett 
Owner: Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R 
osef Kellner, 71,207 Carpets. Mark: Windsor’ Bruss¢ 
Owner: Cochrane Mfg. Co., Dedham, Mass. 
68,809. Bunting. Mark: Sterling. Owner: Annin 
1,073,050 & Co., New York 
68,716 Silk piece goods Mark: Columbin: 
Max Ny- Owner: The H. B. Claflin Co., New Yorl 
68,867. Hosiery Mark: Rival. Owner: Less 
Frank ~ B. Arenson Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
69,702. Knitted union suits and drawers. Mar! 
Pandora. Owner: Julius Hirsh, Philadelph 
Pa. 
69,741 Hosiery Mark: Marode. Owner: Lor 
& Taylor, New York. 
69,810. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Shawmut 
op Motion. 1,071,910 Owner: Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowel! 
City, Pa Mass 
ing Double-ended 70,429. Cotton cioth. Mark: ChaVois. Owne: 

- Fashioning. 1,073,885 American Lady Corset Co., Detroit, Mich 

lington, N. Z. 71,069. Cotton thread. Mark: “Seasilk.” Owner 

Scarfs ,072,856. The Hughes Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Same, Auto- 


Parkes, Barren 


N ' Y , 71,185. Mercerize? thread. Mark: Rival. Owner 
é Sea Island Thread Co., New York 
71,656. Cotton and wool piece goods. Mark: M 
S. Co. Owner: John B. Ellison & Sons, Ph 
Philadel- adelphia, Pa. 
71,864. Hosiery and knitted underwear. Marl 
Philadelphia, Lady Gay. Owner: E. M. Townsend & C 
New York. 


Uxbridge, 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
i. RILEY COMPANY 
65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON .w COTTON 
FOODS YARNS 


omecr ss. EGYPTIAN COTTON 


To wn PLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %%,,, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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“DON’T CARE’”’ 


The man who DOES care uses 
Cling-Surface and it pays him well! 


i 


ing sure compan 1051 Niagara st Buffalo NY 


Ete 


MACHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTH'S TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


N MACHINE > MACHINE, 


KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


DDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. AMSTE ornate Mee 
rhino Nroing ahir oY 0 tec ott« I kK . Slut 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Wooten; Worste’. Cotton and Sitk Sk: , 


= Waste, Rags, Shx day, Hos iery, Under oar, tal re 


ris Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 
WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN PROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


% SucpnuR Hostgery } 





Buyers’ Index 


Accountants and Systematizers, , ! & | her Ch ical . Somerville 
Gunn, Richards & Co. > i Mite Ihe prop.) 
Sir » istening System. \ i Textile-Finishing M 
see Hiumidifying Apparatus Blowers and BRieower Systems. Tolhurst M:z I 

—s © . WOvVelimas a ‘ € g ster ard Clothing. 

ratus. z : 

arrie é ) i ing o Ashwor I 

Architects and Mill Lugineers. 
Cramer, Stuai \W 
Dyer, W. | 5 
Ferguson, 
Main, Chas. 1 
Myrick, . \W H 
Wes . Robert Spurr nk i 
Asbestos Mroducts. ebbet » & ard Feeds. 
JORTIB= 2 ville Co, HH. W tobbin Winders. ee Automat F 
Asphait Tanks, : mus, J. K ard nding Machinery. 
Grave fank Works, Wm ver I n ‘ 
seaife, W. b., & & > 
Auctioneers, 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. 


Boilers. 


Auto ‘lbrucks. 
ehi Books. 
Automat Feeds tor Cotton i 
and Woot. boxes, Box Shooks, Ete. je ‘A 
Harwood, Ge » &o Pe I I 
Leigh & butie ‘ Braiding Machinery. 
hiladelphia ryil Mach ue ew Englar 7 
Hiladeiphia s°xti Ala Textile M | n ? ae : 


ee menta” ns Braids, Parks \ son Machine C 


serotield ay Ph i Textile M { 
W nsocket 4 ine res Brass Hinges. =mit & irbush Machine 
i Te til Fini n Viz {ir ry 
Baling Pre Re Textile nishing Machinery 
Boumer & t Pi Bridges. ars, Industrial. 
¢ W ¢ W 


murpet 


Fhiladelphi Dryir 
Balt Bearings. 

Hess Bright Mfg 

New Depar.ure Mfg : , & 

s. K. F. Ball Bearing ( rushers. 
Bandings. 

Lambeth Rope Corporatior Brushes. 


Kurlers, Speckers, Vienders. ee 
‘ 4 , 


austie Soda. 

4 Wing & Evans 

Masor ru Wor ell 

Leums (Ste el] 

Mossberg, Fran Brushing Machines. ement Pans. 
Beumers. Buhimann A \ Sce \ 

rcmpton & Kn s Loom \ Far & VV 


“i : ‘hain Belts. 
Knapp, ‘ Buckets, Grab. aaa masta 
belting. W ( er . 


has Burr Picke ‘ ; 
® Mar Vl hemists. 


ttle A } 


Gandy elting I I 
Graton & Knight mith & Fu M henille Machinery. 
R. H., C Button-lHole Machines. Eppl M 

See also Mil pplies Reece Buttun-H e ( 
Belt Cement. Button Sewing Machines ae ee Eeee 
iy 1 & WK & \ 4 7 1 ‘ Mt I irf 
Belt Dressing. Cableways. locks. 
ling-Surface I W : , 
Dizon, Jos., \ le Calico Printers’ Machinery and 
Grat & , Mfg. Cx Supplies. loth Boards. 
Stephenson Al b 1 M 
Belt Hooks. s.. s eM 
Clipper Beit Lacer Co j i é 
Lic x Machines. } wort \ ‘ . tile-Fir ng ™ 


t 


nee = Lacer I ky MI factu loth ting Machines 
imnhteners. . I WwW I 
ican Tool y h eweg i . 
Mfg. Co ; ; I loth Dryers 
James, Ma i I nton-New i I ee | M 


Belt 


Bindings. ‘ I M loth Expanders 


S 1 


ee 1 es ar ‘ 4 
Bleaching Eyes. chit a rlington M 

Canvwas Baskets. 
Bleaching Kilers. Lane. W \ 
Arlington Mch. Wks Can Spindies, 
Pirch Bros. (Albert Amer n 7 t 
Buhimann, A. W t 
Lockwood Manufacturing C Th > Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying ner ( Birch I M ne toth Shrinking Machinery 
Stearns Lumber Co F i r \ eM r \ 
Textile-Finishing Ma ry Lock Ma rhe loth Testers 
Bleaching Materials. flade il r I ) th Williar 
Bosson & Lane } I Perkir I F 
Electro Bleaching Gas ‘ ’ nt's e ns t Hony 
yn, John P ‘ 1 A ter. Alfred 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows thi« list 
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Bleachers and Finisher 
Mfz 


Lnalysis ge 


Bleaching ( 

and Ash Handling a- é é 
chinery ; Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching an: 

Finishing Machinery 
, r ne M h 
ad sawing Machine g 

(otton Openers and Lappers,. 

ombs (Wool and Cotton) W 1 


reigal 
otton Sotteners 


ompressors 


vndensers 


viton Waste Machinery 


ones (Paper) SECO é 


ounting Machines 
Beck, Chas 
onditioning and Testing Durant ’ x 
ng & Te g tc 3. 2 N I I ao ; 
7 F hine ( 
onveying Systems ouplings (Flexible-Insulated). Machinery 


. A h Textile Machiner 
ravyons sar Dyeing Machine C 


¢ ance Machine Works 
ovolers (Air). - H 


: : Machines 
op Machinery 
£ Via ~ S . ; 

1a curtevant > Y (Drying) 
op Tubes. : vs : oe ' ing 
A ag 


M 


ffman (< 


opper Expansion Joints vlinder Oil 


(Superheated 

Steam) * House Cans. 

opper Print Rollers we Sy y { ’ Mfe. Co 
. hia a wil 


Disinfectants e House Trucks. 
i 7 : al rer 

oppersmiths ey Mfg . he le Fran! 

. e Kettles 


xtile-Finishir Ma I ( Dobbies, 


nm irn 


opper Work for Dyers. : a. Sanonin a = ye Sti 


& sons 

brawing Rolls. 

. ‘ nm Com] 

orduroy and Velvet Cutting H. & Ame r Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Machines. Mietallic Drawing I! The Americar P 

Firt William, ¢ g . 


Atte 


Textile-I fachiner Co i 


ks, T a Vats 


Drying Boards. 
orrugated Iron and Steel. Pearson, J. T 
= é W » x Pt rk 
otton, . 
Ril< ; Drying 
‘ ] ae Americar 
otton Dryers. 
See Drying M 
otton Machinery. 
ext 


Hirsh & 

Dusters Thave Ed M 

ee Vi and \ t r t Evans, Ir 

Dust Collectors. Wolf, Jacques & 

: ‘ ; hemi 
Dynamos. 

Ele Lighting 
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t. 19ES MILL EQUIPMENT 


a3 STREET : es ‘ eT sacs cpu tsk oto 
Bg. See itd Pak s SS NRE He a 
4 5 ae SASS sca aOR SOR ate ea TRE ER 0S a 


40 Years’ Continuous Service and the 
Bearings Still in Good Condition 


Glas 


i 
e 
is 


STEEL PRESSURE BLOWER, ONE TYPE OF 
Sturtevant Stock Fans 


Read this letter from the Master Mechanic of the Georgia Railroad :— 
“We have a No.7 Sturtevant Fan, which we hav Lal 

It has just given out; that is, the fan part ha 

bearings, etc., are all in good condition. All 

part f the fan Can you furnish itt S Pe 

I have endeavored to find some 


on it except the size No. 


Letters ” 

WHY THEY LAST 

The best materials o1 
carefully balanced, the 
and ground to exact size, 
grade anti-friction metal. 

Sturtevant Stock Fans ; | 
in stock ready for imme diate shij ment at our wo! at Hyde Park, 
ind at our Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco warehouses. 

Bulletin No. 1347 describes these fans in detail] 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


And All Principal Cities of the World 
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Ldgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 

Construction. 

Mfg. 4 


€ x Mfg ° 
‘al Heating Devices. 
Gener lectric 
Electrical Supplies. 


Eleecric Driven Pumps 


Dean 

Genera! Lle 
Mlectric Fans. 
Allis-( 
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Philadelp! 
Philadelphia 
Sturtevant 
Westingh 
Electric 
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General 
Electric 

Allis- 

Coor 
Genera 


er 
Johns-Manville 
Sturtevant 
Westinghouse Electr 
Electric Motors. 
lliis-Chalmers Mfg 
Day, E. B 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B “ 
Westinghouse Electri 
Electrolyzer. 
National Laundry 


Elevators. 
Craig Ridgway & 
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Hoisting. 
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Hose. | 


Belting | 
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Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 


Insurance. 
insurance Co 
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lioists. 
See Engines, Hoisting 
Apparatus. 
Feonomy Engineering Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 


Hoisting 


ting 
Hosiery Boards. 
l’earson, J. T 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Hosiery Labets. 
Meyer i. Rie 
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liumidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening ‘| 
Cairier Air Conditioning 
America 
r \V 


Parks, G 
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American Moistening 
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Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page nambers, follows this list. 


Cut in Half Your Operating Costs 


Increase Your Production 


By changing over your o/d bclt drive to the imdividual electri 
mMolor AVviVEe. | he most sce essful Way to meet 70d e7 72 ¢ om petit Ml. 
Flectric Motor Drive Solves Your Financial Problems 
MOTORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


E. B. DAY, 


| 012 Arch Street (lstimates che y furnished) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Increased Durability 


in GARLAND Ravw- 
hide Loom Pickers. 


nproving the construction, al! d therefore the 


de loom pickers, as may be seen by 


rs We are now turning out witl Lhe made 


ears ago; and although we are now making better 


© 


ver before, we are sparing no effort to 


I » 


ti] in the futur 


GARLAND MEG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 


The New Idea—Saves Bobbins 


You Can Now Ship and Store on Paper Roving Tubes 
: 3 Cut Down 
Your 
Freight 
Charges 


Release 
Your 
Tied-up 
Capital 


Send 


_ a For Free 
See the See the peg See how ‘Ready to ship mples 
stot or screw it holds er store Sa P i 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION ‘Twbe Devt. NEW BEDFORD, 


MASS. | 











Alphabetical Index to Advertisers 
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BRIGGS’ 
“Reflex” Gloss Mill White 


A non-poisonous sanitary, High Gloss White, with remarkable covering capacity, and the greatest 
6 light reflecting power. Especially y adapted for 
Interior Work on Mills and Factories 
where the requirements demand the 


Whitest White That Will Remain White 


"] and reflect light for the greatest | length of time, and where durability is an essenti al feature. Affords all 


"cats eateainteaenme. 


the advantages of a high grade White Enamel at a reaso ] y pt ice. Send for samples and quotations 


John Briggs & Co., Inc., Paint une, Boston, Mass. 


SE eS SE ee ee a EL 


SE as es ee ee et 





AUCTIONEERS 


NE EN RE TE SR A RR ERE A A A A 


Established Seventeen Hundred Ninety-One 
One Hundred and Twenty-Third Year 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J, E, GONANT & GO,, (Auctioneers ) 


OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


The business of systematic preparation for absolute auction 
sales and the thorough and effective advertisement of such 
sales has become of as much importance in the successful liq- 
uidation of large manufacturing properties as has the clearing 

house system to the national banks. 








Entire Transaction—From Start to Finish 





Taken in Charge 
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Oct. 1913 CLOTHS 


ROLLER, CLEARER AND 
SLASHER CLOTHS 


To be sure of getting Roller, Clearer 
and Slasher cloths of uniform quality 
exactly filling your requirements order 
the products of the 


American : ‘elt 


This trade-mark on every yard of our 
Roller, Clearer And Slasher cloths, means 
best quality, best service and best prices. 
It is the guarantee of the oldest and 
largest manufacturer in America of Felts 
for all purposes. 


SPECIFY THIS BRAND 


If your Mill Supply House is out of stock 
we will ship to you direct 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
103 Bedford Street 114 E. 13th Street 





LANTERNS Oct. 19138 


DIETZ 
Approved Mill Lanterns 


——- Every User of 


Aa 
ge 2 
i 


Gets Quality Plus Satisfaction 

INSURANCE INSPEC- 
TION DEPARTMENTS 
have endorsed DIETZ MILL 
Lanterns as the most reliable 
and satisfactory Lanterns to 
place in the hands of Night 
Watchmen. 


DIETZ z - - 
‘“Underwriter’s” Mill = DIETZ 
I ns Kerosene H P y J 


af 4 Candia Power .. | P No. 2 “Blizzard” Mill 
DIETZ Mil ] 


Lanterns are Burns Kerose1 
strongly m 


| e ie 
ngly le and em body ¢ fe TR Light of 10 Candle Powe1 
ever y intéet 1 antern improve- 4 
r 


nt 
t. 


1 


m<¢ amare Each lantern is provided 
el ore IETZ attacl 

Oil founts hold sufficient «\atehman's (Steel Clad) with a locking attach- 

oil to burn from 19g to 24 Lantern ment to prevent tamper- 

I rs. Burns Signal Oil ing with flame. 

MIETZ Mill Lanterns 


r2 


are for sale by 


re 


dealers in Hardware and Mill Supplies. 
ge catalog illustrating other Lanterns and Lamps for mill use, 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


Founded 1840 NEW YORK CITY 
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MILL NEWS 


George Walker, a pioneer knit goods manufac 
turer of Needham, Mass., died at his home in 
Needham Heights, Mass., September 13 after two 
ays’ illnness of paralysis. Mr. Walker underwent 
in Operation several months ago and although he 
returned to work he has been in poor health 
since. He was born in Nottingham, Eng., Dec. 1, 
1850. Several years ago he started in the knit 
goods business in Needham and gave up the man- 
facturing business a few years ago. He has 
since been in the employ of a surgical knit goods 
mcern. 


Edward L. Anthony, treasurer of the Border 
‘ity Manufacturing Co., and the Merchant Mill 
Fall River, Mass.. died September 12 at the High- 
land Hospital in that city after an illness of a few 
lays. He urderwent an operation from which he 
failed to rally. Mr. Anthony was one of the snc- 
essful manufacturers of Fall River. He was 54 
vears of age, and was born in that city, being the 
son of the late James M. Anthony. A widow and 
ne son survive him. 


F. C. Yorks, treasurer and general manager of 
the Bloomsburg Silk Mill, Bloomsburg, Pa., died 
at his home in that city at the age of 55 years 
ifter a short illness. 


John W. Pitkin, for many years treasurer of the 
Pitkin Holdsworth Worsted Co., Passaic, N. J, 
died September 20 of acute ind:gestion at his home 
in Englewood, N. J., at the age of 72 years. He 
organized the Passaic Worsted Co., now known 
as the Pitkin Holdsworth Worsted Co. and was 
active in business until his last illness. Two sons 
survive him. 


Jamez Dinigan has accepted the position ef 
second hand of the finishing department at the 
Huntington Manufacturing Co., Huntington. 
Mass. He was formerly in charge of the dry finish- 
ing at the Peace Dale Manufacturing Co., Peace 
Dale, R. I. 


Fritz Stolzenberg, superintendent of Sidney, 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn., was 
tendered a banquet September 6 at New Haven 
Conn., upon his return from Europe, by members 
of the executive and engineering forces of that 
company. P. L. Gerety, who acted as toastmaster, 
welcomed the guest of honor in a very appropriate 
way and presented Mr. Stolzenberg with a Tark- 
sh brown leather chair, in behalf of the heads of 
the various departments of Sidney Blumenthal & 
Company’s plant. 


W. P. Young, superintendent of the Blackstone 
Stocking Co., Central Falls, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Charles E. Farrington, one of the oldest over- 
seers employed at the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., Lowell, Mass.. who had charge of the dress- 
ing department at that plant, has severed his con- 
nection with that company. He was presented 
with a purse of gold by the help employed in his 
department. 


J. D. Fowler, overseer of slashing at the Kan- 
sas City Cotton Mill, Kansas City, Kans., has re- 
signed, 


MILL NEWS 
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( 7h ‘ahs GOUNTER 


YOU 


Pay on the pick basis—let Roco 
count the picks—then you will have 
no trouble with the help. 

Weavers and mill owners agree 
that this is the most reliable and 
accurate way of figuring weavers’ 
earnings. 


RO-CO Counters 


ARE USED ON 


Many Cotton Looms 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Roco, Elm City and Bristol 
counters are made in different styles 
for counting on various machines, 
e. g: looms, balling machines, twist- 
ers, dressers, folders, printing and 
rolling machines, tender frames, 
warpers, slashers, etc. 

These counters will: 

—Tell the capacity of each ma- 
chine or the exact output in almost 
any unit desired. 

—Put a check on the waste of 
overproduction and prevent running 
short on an order through error of 
count. 


—Make cost figuring easy. 


Root Counters are saving time 
and money in many of the large 
textile mills, bleacheries and finish- 
ing plants—therefore— 

If You Want Such Help Ask for Catalog No. 18 


THE C. J. ROOT CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 


CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division 
Design of Special Plants 
Reducing Cost of Processes 
Control of Supplies 
Elimination of Wastes 


93 Broad Street - 


American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Mill Engineer and Architect 
Plans and Specifications for the erection, 
equipment, or reorganization of Textile 
Mills, and other Industrial Plants, includ- 
ing Steam and Water Power Plants. 
Specialist and Expert 
Examination of Water Powers, Water 
Power Plants and other Plants with refer- 
ence to their improvement or value. 
Examination of manufacturing properties 
with special reference to their value. 4 


Patents 


hj 


Engineering Division 
Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Remodeling Power Plants 
Steam Turbine Installation 


Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS TRADEMARKS 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Counselor - at- Law r 
Solicitor of Patents 


Recommended Patent Lawyer in the Bankers’ 
Register and special list of selected lawyers. Also 
in Martindale’s Law Directory, Sharp & Alleman’s 
Directory of Lawyers, The Gast-Paul Directory of 
Lawyers, and Kime’s International Law Directory. 


All Business Given Prompt and 
Proper Attention 


PACIFIC BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UNITEDSTATES 
and FOREIGN 


ATENT 


Our 31 years’ experience and reputation assures 
you of the best results in the quickest time, and 
at the lowest price commensurate with safety. 
Specialists in Textile Trade-Marks, only $25.00. 


Calmore & Co., Patent Attorneys 
119 Forrest Bidg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


J. W. H. Myrick, A. S. H. V. E. 


Inventor of the 


Autoforce Ventilating System 
Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 
Boston, Mass. 


Trademarks 


MUNN & CO., 


363 Broadway, 
New York. 


Patent Specialists in 
the Textile Industry. 
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PATENTS ‘\s° 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PROFESSIONAL 211 


& TENNANT 


F. A. TENNANT 


SMITH 
Louis C. SMITH 


Formerly 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W.E. S. DYER 
CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER 
Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Builder ef High Grade Steam and Electric Plants 


Textile Mills and Dye Houses our specialty. 
Absolute Guarantee—Economy! Efficiency! Certainty! 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Engineers and Building Contractors 


Specialists in Mill, 
Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


United Bank Building - Paterson, N. J. 


ROBERT SPURR WESTON 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer for Water 
Purification and Sewage Disposal 


Disposal of Factory Wastes 


14 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


Scientific Management 


Four Authoriative Books worth hundreds of dollars to 
the man who will study and apply their teachings. 
Principles of Industrial Engineering $2.00 
By CHARLES B, GoiInc. The best treatise on 

fundamentals—with comparisons and results. 

Pactory Organization and Administration . . $3.00 
By Huco DIEMER, With methods, forms, etc. 

ed nn a | 
By FREDERICK W. TAYLor. 

Cost Keeping and Scientific Management $3.00 
By HoLpEN A. Evans. For small plants. 


Send orders or requests for descriptive folders‘to 


LORD & NAGLE CO. 


144 Congress St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOWSON & HOWSON 


Counselors at Law 
Solicitors of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
82 South Broad Street 


New York, Liberty Tower, 55 Liberty 8t 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


PERTAINING TO YOUR BUSINESS 


Patents, Copyrights and Trade-Marks 
Their Protection, Uses and Limitations 


By 
W. HENRY ELFRETH 
of the Philadelphia Bar 
If upon purchase this book does not prove to be of 


practical value, or if it is otherwise unsatisfactory, it 
may be returned and the money refunded. 


260 Pages Price, $3.00 
For Sale by 
THE ADDISON PRESS 
21 South Twelth Street Philadelphia, Penn. 


Descriptive circular upon request 


of all important textile books 
sent on request by Lord & 
Nagle Co., Boston, Mass, 


FREE, A 
CATALOG 


Gunn, Richards & Co. 


Public Accountants 


Production Engineers 


Specialists in Textile Organization, Accounting and Costs 


43 Wall Street 


43 Exchange Place 


New York 
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Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. | 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 
i 


clude side head and address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. 


If such ads. are “displayed” the 


rate is $2 00 perinch single column each time. The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisment. 


A Well Known 
FRENCH HOSIERY MACHINE BUILDER 


established 1844, well introduced among French and 
Colonies firms, is desirous of getting into communi- 
cation with American firms, for the sale or manufacture 
of American specialties or novelties, interesting the hos- 
iery trade. Write to J]. Lenocry & Co., Troyes, France. 


For Sale 


Dia Needles 
3 Acme 3-34 188 42 Gu 
“ 3-% 176 “4 
3 Geo. D. Mayo 3-% 188 ~ = 


1 * “ “ 3-% 176 “ 


Half Hose or Ladies, Not used three months. 
Address V.A.N.c/o Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Will Make Substantial Investment 


A client of highest standing will consider invest- 
ing about $50,000 in sucessful importing of manufac- 
turing business in textile line. Would wish active 
connection. Address Harris-Dibble Co., 46 West 
24th St., New York City. 


Manufacturers 


OF COTTON SHAKER SWEATERS 


Also Jerseys wishing to sell their production on 
commission basis correspond with Baitler Bros.. 
43 Leonard St., New York. 


Roll Logs 


BEST QUALITY 


ROCK MAPLE LOCS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers 


Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consignments 
made direct from Adirondack Woods. Write for prices. 


Geo. E. Hartwell, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 
Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener, 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 


816-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


ing photo of mil also furnished. 





MANUFACTURING IN CANADA 


RECIPROCITY is dead, If you want your full share of 
Canadian trade you must establish a factory 
Canada. We bave up-to-date information about eve: 
commercial town in Canada, shipping facilities, powe: 
available, supply of raw material, existing industries 
labor conditions, and the inducements offered to new 
dustries. We have fully equipped factories for sale. Se 
full particulars of your requirements to 


industrial Dept. Heaton’s Agency, Toronto 


Wanted 
Foreman in Bleaching Depa tment 
Must be thoroughly conversant with peroxide of 
sodium bleaching and the handling of “fine 
worsted yarns. Address ‘*Bleaching Foreman,” 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


In large Woolen Mill. Applicant must be an inte||i- 
gent young man with a thorough knowledge of the 
Textile Industry from Wool Sorting to finished pro- 
duct. Preference given to college graduate con 
versant with cost sy-tems. Address “W. & W., 

Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
for right man with business ability to engage in 
knitting mill business, making a specialty of 
underwear. Only nominal capital required. 
Address with references G. P. C., c\o Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass, 


Wanted 


A Foreman in Spun Silk Mill for boiling off 
or discharging silk waste. Must be experienced 
in this work. Address ‘‘Spun S1Lxk,” Textil 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale—Cotton Mill 


The plant of the Hawkinsville Cotton Mills is offered f 
sale by the bondholders who hold the property. 

Property consists of one two-story brick mili house wit 
tower, built on plan providing for enlargement, full equi 
ment of machinery for making yarn and sheeting. (Stear 
Mill), three thousand spindles, sprinkler system fire p 
tection, one six-room superintendent’s dwelling, fourte« 
four room frame dwellings. Real Estate consists of abou! 
nine acres in the thriving town of Hawkinsville close t 
business center. Millis reached by side tracks of thre 
railroads and itson navigable river. Mill built in 1900 ar 


| plant cost $100,000.00, can be bought for less than half t! 


amount. Write for complete description of property ar 
list of machinery; booklet of town of Hawksnsville sh 
Call on or address 


E. J. HENRY 


Trustee for Bondholders 


HAWHINSVILLE, GA. 





WANTS FOR 5S 


For Sale 


Jacquard & Dobby 


Oct. 1913 


Crompton & Knowles Loom, 30” 
+e ad s 40" 


Both as good as new and are in the best of condi 
on, Address ‘‘Loom,” Textile World Record, 
20 Liberty Street, New York. 


WANTED 


Man to take charge of and fix 7/8 automatic Scott & 
\V illiams machines making infants’ stockings, made from 
2/40 worsted yarns, with silk heel and toe; 15 ribbers, 
sizes, 3 1/4 to 3 3/4 inch; 25 footers, which are from 2 1/4 
t 3/4. Address “ Fixer,” Textile World Record, 
yston, Mass. 


Cotton Yarn 
Salesman 


Having extensive experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the yarn business 
is open for an engagement on a commission 
basis to represent a good cotton yarn spin- 
ning plant in State ot Pennsylvania. Ad- 
dress, W. H. ERMENT ROUT, 209 N. 
6th St., Reading, Pa. 


The Logical Place 


for Advertisements of 


Second-Hand Machinery 


The Textile World Record carries more ad 
vertising of textile machinery, equipment, and 
supplies than any other textile periodical. Very 
many of its 400 advertisers use no other. 

The reason for its continued success as an 
advertising medium for the sale of textile ma- 
chinery is that its subscribers buy about 
$250,000,000 worth of textile machinery, 
equipment, and supplies (not including raw 
material) each year. 

Being so successful for new machinery it 
should also prove profitable for the advertising 
of second-hand machinery, and for the sale of 
anything of special interest to men in the mill 
who are held responsible for results, e. g., 
mills, power-plant equipment, supplies, etc. 

Thereiore, if you have any textile machinery, 
mill or power-plant equipment that ycu do not 
intend to use again, the Textile World Record 
offers you the best market for its disposal at a 
fair price. For further information address: 





Classified Advertising Department 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


ig 











SALE, ETC. 213 


Wanted Second Hand Machinery 
One calender for finishing crash towelling; one bobbin 
winder with swifts; one beaming frame—automatic looms 
Must be in good condition and cheap State condition of 
machinery. “S. M.,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 


Cost Accountant and Office Manager. 
Up to date on organization and efficiency methods, desires positior 
in a large Textile Mill, where results will be appreciated, 4 years 
with present employer. If interested address “Efficient,” Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COTTON 
Jute or Hemp Twines, Sheeting or Duck, wishing 
sales agent in the Chicago and Milwaukee market. 
Please correspond with ‘Cotton Sales Agent,”’ 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Salesman Wanted 


To sell high grade gums to the textile trade 
experience’). State experience and salary 
“salesman,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Mechanical Engineer 
Having 15 years practical experience in the 
Design, Construction and Maintenance of Tex- 
tile Machinery, desires responsible mill posi- 
tion. A-1 references. Address ‘*Mechanical 
Engineer,’’ Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Situation Wanted 


As Manager or Superintendent of Cloth Finishing Plant 
by an energetic, active man, 37 years of uge, exceptional 
executive ability. Ten years experience in silk cloth fin- 
ishing works. Seven years assuperintendentof the largest 
silk finishing plantin America. Will goanywhere. Reason. 
able salary will be considered. Excellent testimonials 
Address M. L. Urban, 481 E 140th Street, New York City. 


Must be 
Address 


W bich firm, especially of the textile industry, 
with their pre-ent works or independe ntly, 
in the manufacture of 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
by the newest process far cheaper than any competition ? 
Expert with long practical experience wishes installation 
and management of same and can partly finance the under 
taking if necessary. Only to sincere inquirers will full 
details be given. Address ‘Waterproof Textiles,” care 
Textile World Record, Boston 


SALESMAN WANTED 


First class man to represent a large concern manu 


in connec 
is interested 


facturing wool shoddy and extracts. Only man familiar 


with shoddy business and traveling will be considered. 


Address “Shoddy,” Textile World 


Mass. 


Wanted: Manager for Knitting Mill 
Must Invest $10,000 


A modern up-to-date, progressive, successful knitting mil] 
in N, Y. State wants a manto take complete control of the 
manufacturing end. Must be thoroughly familiar with al] 
processes and departments of manufacture and have a 
thorough knowledge of knitting machinery and be a good 
manager of help. This mill is doing a successful business, 
has Al credit and the market for its product is secure. ¢ un 
manufacture and sel) $500,000 per year. A good man is 
wanted and a good salary will be paid 

A man for the position must invest $10,000 which will be 
amply secured and protected in every possible way, so 
that in case of liquidation the principals would lose and 
not this new investor. Investment is not needed, it is only 
desired to insure the interest of ths manager. The propo 
sition will stand and invites the most rigid investigation 
For full particulars and arrangement of interview address 
“Knitting Mill Expert,” Textile World Record, Boston 


Record, Boston 
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Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or Overseers for any department of mill work may 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DONLEvy, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston., who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


Overseer of Weaving or second hand in cotton 
mill, or would accept position of assistant super- 
intendent: has worked on cotton damasks, cordu- 


roy, crochet, marseilles and satin quilts; towels 
(cotton, crash or pile), fancy dress goods, shirt- 
ings, narrow fabrics, both silk and cotton, bag- 
ging ind duck; familiar with Crompton & 


Whitin, Mason, Wood 
married; good refer- 


Knowles, Draper, Stafford 
and others; 26 years of ag 
nce 


e _ 1 


6025, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Woolen or Worsted Designer, superintendent, or 
designer and superintendent; has worked on men’s 
wear in woolens and worsteds, also all classes of 
ladies’ dress goods; familiar with Crompton & 





Knowles, Hattersley, jacquard and all makes in 
fast looms; has had 17 years’ experience as head 
designer; 37 years of age, married; good refer- 


ence 
6011, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer in Worsted Mill; has worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted fabrics; familiar 
with all kinds of woolen and worsted cloth ma- 
chinery; 21 years of age; good reference 
6010. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Carding, cotton sampler or 
boss picker; is familiar with all kinds of cotton 
carding machinery; 29 years of age, married; pre- 
fers Rhode Island; good reference. 

6023, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or designer of woolen mill; has 
worked on high and low grade woolens, fancy 
worsteds, piece dyes, manipulated cloths and union 
dyes: 34 vears of age, married: good reference. 
6024. Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on raw stock, worsted yarns, piece dyes, woolens, 
worsteds and union piece dyes; familiar with all 
makes of dyeing machinery; 30 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go South; good reference. 

6026, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding on wool. cotton waste of 
ull kinds or shoddy; has worked on sail yarn on 
cotton and wool, dress goods, suitings. and knit- 
ting yarns of all kinds; familiar with all makes of 
cards: 40 years of age, married; will not go South; 
good reference 
6009, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer in woolen mill: has worked 
on gents’ vests, overcoatings, suitings, woolen 
goods ladies’ dress goods, worsted goods and 
men’s wear; familiar with the Knowles, Cromp- 
ton, Thayer and English looms; 22 years of age; 
will not go West, South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence 
6008, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on woolen and worsted suitings, half woolens. 
wool and shoddy mixes: prefers low grade stock: 
familiar with the Klauder-Weldon machines; 24 
years of age will not go to Mass.. Conn., Me., N 
H.. Vt.. N. J.. or to Canada: good reference. 

6007, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Spinning, twisting. reeling, winding 
and warping in worsted mill: has worked on Eng- 
lish mohair, botany, alpaca, cap, fly and ring spin- 
ning; also twisting: tubes, filling and double 
headed spools; familiar with all makes of wor- 
sted machinery; 37 years of age, married; will not 
g0 to Me., N. J.. West or to Canada: good refer- 
ence 
5974, Textile World Record 
Designer of artistic and original designs for 
textile and printed fabrics: has worked on cotton. 
wool and silk embroidery; 42 years of age; good 
reference. 

5975. Textile World Record. Boston. Mass 


Boston. Mass 























Fixer in Hosiery Mill; has worked on cottor 
and mercerized hosiery; familiar with Gcorge | 
Mayo and Invincible knitters; Beattie, Hepwort! 
and German loopers, also Merrow welters; :‘ 
years of age; good reference. 

5976, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen or worsted mil! 
or carding and spinning; would also consider - 
sition of superintendent of woolen mill or fat 
mill; 51 years of age, married; has worked on al! 
kinds of goods and familiar with all makes of 
machinery; good reference. 

6977, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Designer, assistant superintendent or overseer 
of weaving in woolen mill; has worked on woolens 
and worsteds for men’s and ladies’ wear, over- 
coatings and dress goods; worsted counts of yarns 
from 2/20s to 2/60s; familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, jacquard looms, etc., Universal winding 
machines, also finishing machinery; 265 years of 
age; good reference. 

5978, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of worsted yarn department; would 
accept position of overseer of spinning: has 
worked on fine botany and carpets; familiar with 
Prince, Smith, Hall & Stell, Farrar. Boyd, Collins, 
etc.; 34 years of age, married; good reference. 
5979. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of cotton mill or would accept 
good boss carding position; has worked on about 
everything made from yarns between 8s to 150s; 
familiar with all makes of machinery; 39 years of 
age. married; good reference. 

5980, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer in Cotton Mill or will consider any 
position where there is a chance for advance- 
ment; has worked on fine goods and fancies; fa- 
miliar with Potter & Johnson cards and nickers; 
Kitson pickers; Howard & Bulloureh cards and 
spinning frames; Whitin & Nasmith combers; 
Howard & Bullough and Woonsocket speeders; 
Fales & Jenks spinning and twisting machines; 
Draper, Stafford, Whitin, Mason, Crompton & 
Knowles, Gem pick and pick, also jacquard ma- 
chines; good reference. 

6981, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning in woolen 
mill; has worked on all kinds of goods; 31 years of 
age, married; will not go West, South or to Can- 
ada: good reference. 

5970, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of twisting, warping, spooling, wind- 
ing, slashing and quilling in cotton mill; has 
worked on sewing thread, hosiery yarn, tire fab- 
rics. all kinds of cotton yarns from Nos. 1 to 190. 
from 2 up to 20 ply; familiar with Fales & Jenks, 
Howard & Bullough, Whitin and Lowell machines; 
31 years of age. married; will go to Mass., R. 
and Conn.; good reference. 

5982. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on flannels. cassimeres. dress goods, worsteds and 
blankets: familiar with Crompton & Knowles and 
Crompton & Thayer looms; 36 years of age, mar 
ried; good reference. 

5985, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of dyeing, dyeing and finishing or fin- 
ishing of mohair linings; has worked on yarns, 
raw stock, piece dyes. knit goods, hosiery, woolen 
and cotton goods; familiar with all kinds of ma 
chineryv; 49 years of age. married; good reference. 
5986, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 


















Designer or assistant designer in woolen mi!! 
has worked on men’s wear. woolens and worsteds 
cheviots, saxonies, overcoatings. vestings an 
checkbacks; 29 years of age: good reference. 
5987, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 
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Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
yn face finished uniform cloth, indigo stock dye- 
ng, fancy shades on wool, worsted and picce dyes, 
strachan and unions familiar with yarn ma- 
chines, scouring, stock drying, and piece dyeing 
machines of standard makes; 32 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference; will not go to Canada. 

7 


£000, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
woolen card room: has worked 

broadcloths and fancy 
oolens: familiar with Barker and Davis & Fur 
ber cards; 22 years of age; good reference; pré 


Me x” Mass 
6001, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Second Hand in 
1 flannels, 


dress goods 


Chemist or would consider position in bleach 
has had experience with soaps, oils and mill 
materials; familiar with all classes of dyestuffs 
te.; has worked on all kinds of machinery con- 
nected with bleaching and finishing of cotton 
piece goods; 25 years of age; good reference 
6002, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Designer in woolen mill, or assistant 
superintendent in small mill; has worked on cas- 
simeres, whip cords, coverts, overcoatings, plaid 
backs, ete.; familiar with Knowles looms; 20 
years of age; will not go West, South or to Can- 
ida; good reference. 

6014, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of spinning, winding, twisting, warp- 
ing or spooling in cotton mill, assistant superin- 
tendent or manager; has worked on all kinds of 
cotton, linen and silk goods, also thread; familiar 
with all makes of spinning, twisting, winding. 
warping and spooling machinery; 40 years of age, 
married; will not go to Mass.; prefers good South- 
ern mill; good reference. 

6016, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dry Finishing or second hand in 
woolen mill; has worked on worsteds and wool- 
ens; familiar with all kinds of finishing machin- 
ery; 32 years of age, married; will not go to Me 
N. H., Vt., Pa., N. J., West, South or to Canada; 
good reference. 

6015. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager or Superintendent of underwear mill; 
has worked on all kinds of goods; familiar with 
all kinds of machinery; understands the knitting 
business thoroughly in every stage; 45 years of 
age, married; will not go to Canada; good refer- 
ence, 
6017 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on cross and fine cottons; lenos, silk shirtings and 
worsted dress goods: familiar with most all makes 
of machinery, plain, fancy, also jacquards; 46 
years of age, married; will not go West or South; 
good reference. 

6018, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Designer and assistant superintendent 
or designer in small woolen mill; has worked on 
fancy worsteds and woolen men’s wear; 24 years 
of age, married; will not go West, South or to 
Canada: good reference. 

6019, Textile World Record, Boston, Mags. 

Superintendent of Worsted Yarn Mill, or would 
accept position as overseer of drawing, spinning 
or twisting; has worked on all qualities of yarn 
from low common to fine Australian wools; fa- 
miliar with Lowell Machine Shop, Prince, Smith & 
Son and Hall & Stell makes of 
years of age: good reference 
6020, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer in Woolen Mill or assistant superin- 
tendent in small mill; has worked on fancy wool- 
ens and worsteds, overcoatings. kerseys, flannels 
dress goods. thibets, cotton carded goods, etc.; fa- 
miliar with mules, cards, pickers, looms, and 
woolen finishing machinery; 26 years of age; will 
not go West or South; good reference 
6021, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Ring Spinning in cotton mill, or 
general second hand of spinning in a large plant; 
has worked on all sizes of yarns made from Sea 
Island, Egyptian and Peruvian cotton; familiar 
with Fales & Jenks. Whitin, Saco, Pettee, Howard 
& Bullough and Mason machines; 38 years of a; 
married: good reference 
6022, Textile World Record 


97 


machinery; 27 


Roston. Mass 








Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on cassimeres, jeans and a general run of fancies 
from 5 to 20 cut; familiar with Davis & Furber 
Furbush, James Smith and other machines; 26 
years of age, married; will consider Western o1 
Southern States; good reference 
6006, Textile World Record, Boston, Ma 


Superintendent or assistant of cotton mill; has 
worked on all kinds of linen goods and a large 
variety of cottons; thoroughiy up in jacquard 
work also; familiar with English machines and 
understands Crompton & Knowies looms; 47 years 
of age, married; good reference 


6005, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on worsteds, meitons, kKerseys, cotton worsteds, 
cloakings, overcoatings, chinchillas, ladies 
goods and suitings; familiar with Knowles and 
Crompton looms; will not go to Pa., West, South 
or to Canada; 50 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 

6004, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


dress 


Assistant Designer or assistant 
in woolen or worsted mill; has worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted fabrics; familiar 
with all makes of machinery; 35 years of age 
married; will not go South; good reference 
6003, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


superintendent 


Overseer of Burling and Mending or assistant 
designer in woolen mili; has worked on ladies’ 


dress goods, plain and fancy worsteds; 31 years of 
age, married; will not go to Vt., Pa., 
South or to Canada; good reference. 
6013, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


N. J., West, 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of shoddy and worsted mixed dyes, 
raw cotton and cotton yarn: familiar with all the 
latest makes of machinery; will not go West, 
South or to Canada; 43 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

6012, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer, or would accept position 
as machinist on flat knitting machines; familiar 
with silk. cotton, wool underwear; also cotton 
wool and worsted sweaters; familiar with all 
makes of sewing machines; Lamb, Grosser and 
Dubied flat knitting machines; 26 years of age; 
will not go to Canada; good reference. 

5995, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Chemist and Overseer of Dyeing of woolen 
yarns; has worked on woolen yarns for oriental 
and other carpets; 45 years of age; good refer- 
ence; will go anywhere for a good position. 

5994, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Burling and Sewing in woolen or 
worsted mill; has worked on all kinds of wool- 
ens and worsteds; 29 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

5996, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or designer and assistant superintend- 
ent in woolen or worsted mill; has worked on 
medium and fine fancy worsteds and piece dyes, 
cotton worsteds, both fancy and piece dyes and 
woolens; has had some experience on all kinds 
of pile goods; familiar with Crompton, Knowles 
and jacquard looms; 43 years of age, married; will 
not go West, South or to Canada; good reference. 
5997, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager or assistant manager in cotton mill: 
has worked on cotton battings, felts, cocoa and 
African palme fibers, roving and cone yarns, also 
novelty varns, ete.; familiar with Smith & Fur- 
bush garnetts, pickers, etc., Whitin, Kitson, Saco, 
Pettee and Lowell machines, also Crompton & 
Knowles looms; 42 years of age, married: good 
reference 


5998, Textile World Record Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill: has worked 
on woolens, worsteds, skein, piece and resist dyes, 
silk decorations, etc.; familiar with all makes of 
machinery: 43 years of age, married; will not go 
South or to Canada; good reference 
5999, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent of cotton mill or designer on 
cotton goods is open for engagement; has good 
references from mills where last employed. 

F } Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 
Ratine 
Crepe and ; 
Whitneys 


2 


~ 


Manufactured by 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF D. R. Kenyon & Son 
Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, ; 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 


The “Kinkead Apparatus” Can Improve 
Conditions In 
Your Plant. 


First. It enables you to align and 
level any shaft, of any length, of any 
size or of many sizes, irrespective of 
the location of the line, or of obstruc- 
ticns under or around it, with abso- 
lute accuracy. 


Second, It enables you to align your 
shafting quickly and often. 


Tiird. Yt enables you to align your 
shafting without removing a single 
beit or pulley. 


Fourth. Itenables you to align your 
shafting during any hour of the 
twenty-four without lighting up your 
whole plant. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our 55- 
page book of instructions with illus- 
trations on “Alignment of Shafting 
and Machinery.” 


Kinkead Mfg. Co. 


7 Water Street, Boston, Sass. 
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MILL NEWS 


*New York, Cohoes. It has been decided to 
make an offer of 25 cents on the dollar to credi- 
tors of Clute Bros., Inc., manufacturers of cotton 
batting. If this is accepted it wil! be possible for 
the concern to continue business without disrup 
tion 

New York, Gouverneur. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is negotiating with representatives of a silk 
manufacturing concern who will come here shortly 
to get in touch with conditions 


*New York. Haverstraw. It cannot be learned 
definitely whether the Home Silk Mills will re- 
move from Haverstraw. The men who control 
this mill have started a new mill at Cortland, N 
Y., under the name of the Tioughnioga Silk Com- 
pany and it 1- rumored the plant is t. be moved 

» Cortland. 


New York, Hornel!. An increase has been 
made in the capital sto k of the Merrill Silk Com 
pany trom $290,007 to $1,000,000. The capital of 
the Merrill ifosiery C.mpany also has been in 
creased from $150,000 1.» $s00.c00 FF. P. Merrill 
s treasurer of both concerns 


New York, Newburgh. The Palatine Silk Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,00c to make silk go..uds. The incorporators are 
John Deisseroth, Gustave Heidle and Fred W. 
Fulda, of Newburgh. [t is understood the new 
corporation takes over the Palatire Silk Com- 
pany, operated by Messrs. Heidle, Fulda and Deis- 
seroth on broad and lining silks, operating 20 
looms. 


New York, New York City. George W. Rob 
inson, City Island, proposes to build a small two- 
story mill, about 50 by 100 feet, to be equipped 
for weaving cotton duck, the equipment to include 
10 looms and yarn preparatory machinery 


New York, New York City. H. T. Clark, 99 
Franklin St., N. Y., representative of the Cont- 
nental Finishing Company, River Point, R. L, 
which has shut down pending a readjustment of 
the affairs of M. N. Berlin & Co., NY. con- 
verters, is reported to be negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a plant near Providence. Mr. Clark pro- 
poses to finish the class of goods handled by the 
Continental Finishing Company. 


New York, New York City. The P. J. Good 
Rug Company. recently incorporated, are selling 
agents with offices at 17 Madison Ave. 


New York, New York City. L. B. Samilow 
Company, Inc., has been organized with capital 
stock of $20,000 tc) manufacture silk and cotton 
goods. The incorporators are Lester B. and 
Adele R. Samilow, 540 W. 165th St., New York, 
and Gustave H. Reiss, Brooklyn. Mr. Samilow is 
quoted as saying that this is a new business whici 
will begin operations about September 15 at 
4th Ave. 


New York, New York City. A charter has 
been granted Lincrusta Works Pallas, Inc., with 
capital stock of $100,000 to import and deal in 
paper textiles. The incorporators are August C 
Stifel, 150 Maiden Lane; Henry Cohen and D 
Walter Griffith, 35 Nassau St., New York 


MILL NEWS 


Why Did the 


American Felt Co.— 


adopt the Kaumagraph Process? 


This company recently decided to 
trademark a certain product in high favor 
with manufacturers becavse of its unusual 
merit. A\n inexpensive process was needed 
which would produce a uniformly handsome 
mark in keeping with the character of the 
product; a permanent mark to survive 


handling; a process both rapid and 
adapted to unskilled labor. The need was 
met by the Kaumagraph Process. 


UMAG 
PROCESS 


OF TRADE MARK STAMPING 
FOR ALL TEXTILES 


The Kaumagraph Process is the only 


process that will mark successfully every 
kind of fabric—dark or light, rough or smooth, ribbed 
or plain, from silk to blankets. It stamps any design or 
trade-mark, however elaborate, on any fabric in any 
color (silver and gold also) with absolute uniformity 
and perfect detail. 

You buy Kaumagraph stamps ready for use, 
either in packages or in rolls of thin paper tape. They 
are applied automatically to s during some process 
of manufacture, or very rapidly by hand with unskilled 
labor. Their cost is insignificant, especially in large 
quantities. 

Silver and gold stamping costs no more than colors 
by the Kaumagraph Process. It is much more rapid 
than any of the decalcomanie processes because 
Kaumagraph stamps do not need to be cut apart or 
wet. Kaumagra Elmscnian are dry, do not blur 
or offset, and as the composition tends to penetrate the 
goods instead of remaining on the surface, the Kaum- 
agraph stamp is more permanent than any other on 
the market. 

The Kaumagraph Process is used on practically all 
fabrics now being advertised. Manufacturers, who are 
considering trade-marking their goods or adopting more 
efficient and economical methods of trade-marking are 
urged to write us frankly without thought of obligation. 
Meanwhile use the coupon now. 


H 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THE COUPON 
Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New York 
Send me samples and more information 
My name, address and firm name are written below 
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SCOTT TESTERS 


Used by the U.S. Quartermasters’ Department 
and by 


the U. S. Bureau of Cotton Standardization. 


_ — ee 


oOo 2 @& 


What some of our other 
customers think of the 


SCOTT AUTOMATIC 
POWER YARN TESTER 


‘It is giving excellent satisfaction, 
and we have found it accurate and 
dependable.”” — Dudley Mills Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

‘It is entirely satisfactory.”’—/. 7. 
Keim & Co., Inc., Schackamaxon 
Mills. 

‘“We are entirely satisfied, and con- 
sider it the best machine for this purpose 
made in this country.”’— Amertcan 
Textilose Co., Newburyport, Mass. 

‘‘We are well satisfied with this 
machine, and we do not see how it could 
be improved.” — American Hosiery 
Co., New Britian, Ct. 

‘*Are pleased to advise that we have 
found this tester very satisfactory in 
every respect.” —Chicago-— Kenosha 
Hostery Co., Kenosha, Wis, 

‘*We find it is accurate and can be 
depended upon, and has come up fully 
to our expectations.”— Saratoga Vic- 
tory Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, N. Y. 

‘‘We have had one in constant use 
for some time on yarn counting from a 
2’s to a 200’s and have found in every 
instance that it can be relied upon for 
accuracy and quickness of operation,” — 
Chas. J, Webs & Co, Philadelphia, 
ra. 


eo ff &# 
Scott Automatic Power Yarn Tester, Patented 


We are well equipped to build machinery and appliances on contract 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


223-233 EDDY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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MILL NEWS 


New York, New York City. The United States 
Finishing Company has been granted the year’s 
extension asked for some time % l. Ihe 
various plants are on a m F 
the new management and 
rangements have been perfected 


pany will be able to work out of 


New York, New York City 
bestos Mfg. Company has be 
with capital stock of 
tos and steam packing Che 
William R. Barrett, 8 8th Av: 

E.. Tryson, and Sidney S. Levine, 
New York. 


New York, New York City. Reports I 
rent stating that a concern known as the Silk 
Fabrics Company, Inc., has been organized and 
will manufacture silk fabrics. This concern will 
do an importing business only. ; 


New York, New York City. The Empire Waste 
Co., Inc., recently organized as noted, as a selling 
concern, handling cotton and wool waste for rail- 
road and machinery purposes. 


New York, Syracuse. The Syracuse Linen 
Company, Inc., has been organized with capital 
stock of $6,000 to manufacture linens. The men 
interested are George E. Scherer, Michael J. Car- 
roll and Allan R. Cowie 


New York, Theresa. Negotiations are being 
made by a New Jersey silk manufacturer for the 
Theresa Silk Milis. The manufacturer interested 
was here a few days ago looking the proposition 
over. The mill was shut down in the spring when 
« receiver was appointed for the Theresa Silk 
Company and is now in the hands of the bond- 
holders 


$10,000 t 


Pennsylvania, Blakeslee. Plans are being pre- 
pared by G. N. Edson, an architect located in the 
Connell Bldz., Scranton, for a new silk mill to be 
built in Blakeslee by D. G. Dery. Mr. Dery 
operates a number of silk mills. His main office 
is in the Allentown National Bank Bldg., Allen- 
town, Pa 


*Pennsylvania, Hanover. Plans for the new 
silk mill to be erected for E. & H. Levy, silk 
ribbon manufacturers of New York, are being 
made by W. J. Klink, 486 Carlisle St. A two 


story mill, 150 feet long, will be built. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Migel & Blun, 
operating 150 looms on silk ribbons in Paterson, 
have leased floor space in the mill at the S. W. 
corner of Coral and Adams Sts., where it 
they will install equipment for the manufacture of 
the same line of goods, to be 
branch of the factory in Paterson. 


is said 


operated as 4 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton Changes and im- 
provements in the power department of the Sau- 
cuoit Silk Mfg. Company, on which they have 
been working since last fall, are well on toward 
completion and they expect in another month to 
have the entire plant electrified They will not 
discard their steam engines but will use them for 
generating electric power 


MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Slatington \ 2-story brick 
is being built to the local plant 
Sheldon Corp. Plants are operat 


tion 


N. j.. and Allentown, 


Warren. J 


Lie men intere 


nd 


giove industry 


1 steel building 
is now in process of construction and will be 
‘ost of $15,000. John Osborn & Son 
41 Franklin, Pa., have the contract. A company 
will be formed at an early date probably under 
the name of the Warren Silk Mig. Co., incorpo- 
tated under the laws of Pennsylvania. Mr. This- 
address is 121 Fifth Ave, Warren 
He is understood to be the same Jacob Thissen 
who has been president and manager of the This- 
sen Silk Mig. Co., at Kane, Pa.. which was at 
one time located at Fonda, N. Y., under the 
name of the Thissen Silk Fabric Co 

North Carolina, Hickory. It is reported the 
Ivey Mill Co. will put all its looms on sateens, 
changing over those that are now weaving twills 
and silk mixed goods. 

Good progress 


*North Carolina, Kannapolis. prog 
is being made on the new mill being erected here 
by the Cabarrus Cotton Mills of Concord 


*North Carolina. Laurel Hill. Some progress 
is being made by Ralph Morrison on his 4,000- 
spindle cotton yarn mill project. Mr. Morrison 
was formerly superintendent of the three cotton 
yarn mills in Laurel Hill 

North Carolina, Zebulon. B. H. Richardson of 


this place is organizing a $100,000 company io 
build a cotton mill. 


erected at a 


sens present 


Ohio, Steubenville. There is a rumor that a 
New Jersey silk. manufacturing concern is seeking 
a location in* Steubenville for a branch plant. 


Oregon, Klamath Falls. The Santiam Woolen 
Mills of Stayton may be moved to Klamath Falls 
A member of the Chamber of Commerce re: 
visited Stayton to look over the mill 
opened negotiations for its removal to this 
John P. Wilbur, the president and 
willing to come to Klamath F 
sary inducements can be offered the plant will 
probably be brought here. The Santiam Woolen 
Mills is a reorganization of the old Starton 
Woolen Mills. Mr. Wilbur purchased the 
from creditors of the old company early 
and has since operated the plant, which ec 
three sets and twelve looms, on blankets, 


naws, batting and mattresses. 


manager 
'ls and if the 
Bi 


neces- 


Altoona The 
number of operatives from 
ment to the weave room 
Schwarzenbach, Huber Company has given ri 
a rumor that the mill would be partially closed 
is learned that there 
report 


Pennsylvania, ransferring 


the throwing de 
in the local plant of 


is absolutely no truth in t] 


Pennsylvania, Bangor 


Silk Glove Mfg 


It is reported the Venus 

Company has secured quarters in 

Brooklyn, N. Y., and that me of the 
ss : 


depart- 
ments will be moved to the new location 
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A. W. BUHLMANN 


TEXTILE - ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Ave. exe? «©6C NEW YORK 
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The Spiral Breaker 


Over 300 machines in successful operation 
Bui't in various systems for the lightest and heaviect fabrics. 


If you desire efficiency in the 
Finishing room, to improve your fabric, 
to create novelties or obtain a NEW FINISH 
in fact, before purchasing FINISHING MACHINERY 
it will pay to 


CONSULT ME 
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MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia | H. Petzoldt, 
manufacturer of ingrain carpets on 17 looms, 
whose plant at Howard and Montgomery Ave 
was burned out several months ago, his disposed 
of what machinery was not damage.! by the fire 
and retired from business 


Pennsylvania, Phiiadelphia. Oscar B. Wagner 
has succeeded the firm of Ricker & Wagner, 
operating the Oak Mills at 2633 N. Bodine St., 
where he is manulacturing rugs, ingrain carpets 
and art squares on 20 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. At a meeting of 
creditors, recently held tu look into the affairs of 
W. A. Gardner, manufacturer of dress goods on 
40 looms at Somerset and Boudinot Sts., it was 
agreed to accept a settlement on a basis of 25 
per cent. The plant is now shut down but it is 
presumed that satisfactory arrangements having 
been made with creditors it will be started up 
again. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Carl P. Berger, a 
local architect, has completed plans and is ready 
for bids on a two-story brick and concrete dye 
house, 100 by 200 feet, and a one-story power 
house, 90 by go feet, to be erected on the Dela- 
ware River at Milner St. The operation, it is 
said, will cost in the neighboriood of $100,000 
The name of the parties for whom the plant is to 
be erected has not been given. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Felix Brecher, 927 
Lafayette Bldg.. representing G. Josephy’s Erbeu 
Bielitz, Austria, has arranged to leave this coun- 
try on October 11, on the steamship Imperator, 
with a number of American textile manufacturers 
engaged in the spinning of woolen and cotton 
yarns, cloth weavers, etc., for a visit to different 
European countries for the purpose of showing 
them through various mills of all kinds, beginning 

the lowest cotton waste and mungo, up to 
finest wool and cotton knitting yarns. The 
1in purpose of the visit will be to show the visi 
rs the various lines of “Josephy” machinery, 
operating on different kinds of stock. and to in- 
vestigate what advantage there may be for the 
American manufacturer to operate this line of 
chinery in this country. In addition to 
through these various mills, which will 
\merican manufacturers, Mr. Brecher wi 
how the visitors through the la | 
hy’s Erben in Bielitz I his 
of interest and commercial 
ccompanyiug Mr. Brecher, wl 

ii be elad to take several manufacturers 
n this party. He expects to be back in Ph 
pl about the first of December 


Pennsylvania, Philadel 
William Sellers & ( 

nsmission machi: 

ive purchased a track of 47 acres 
tion, in Delaware Co which they 
graded preparatory to the erection 
f buildings, work on | 
nee with a view of hay 

pancy within a sho 


MILL NEWS 


THE CLUTCH 


WITH THE 


STRONG CRIP 


BROWN’S PATENT 
FRICTION CLUTCH COUPLING 
IS RELIABLE 


The present employer’s liability law 
should prompt ever manufacturer or 
user of mechanical power to utilize the 
‘‘ounce of prevention” in the proper 
application of approved friction cut-off 
couplings to the power transmitting 
machinery at such points as will permit 
instantly stopping any part or depart- 
ment without the necessity of sending 
word to the engine room and waiting 
for the whole plant to come to a stand- 
still which would necessarily take some 
minutes during which life may be sac- 
rificed or serious damage done. 

With a Friction Clutch Coupling 
the department can at once be again 
set in full motion, without stopping the 
engine or interfering with any other 
department. 

If requirements are specified we 
guarantee results. 

Ask for catalogue of Power Trans- 
mission Equipment. 


THE A. & F. BROWN CO. 


The Power Transmission Specialists 


79 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 
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G. V. Electric Trucks 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


All ever New England and into parts of the middle west 
and southwest, the fame of G. V. Electric Trucks for mill 
yard trucking has spread. 

G. V. Electrics are used by the mills of Lawrence, 
Lowell, Manchester, Claremont, Nashua, Biddeford, Fitch- 
burg, North Adams, Waltham, Worcester, Hartford, Phillips- 
dale, Port Chester, Little Falls, Utica, Oneida, Buffalo, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.), Brookly n, Philadelphia and several other cities. 
You will note that a good variety of operating conditions are 
encountered, and as wool, cotton, print, underwear, and 
hosiery mills together with dye houses and ble: icheries are 
served, surely the right Electric will “make good” in about 
all such work. 








Nearly 4oco G. V. Electrics are in service, many from 6 
to 11 years old. These trucks serve 108 different lines of 
trade in 41 of the 48 states and ing foreign countries. We 
mention these facts merely to give you confidence in our 
product and in us. 

The electric is particularly suited for work around 
inflammable material, andremember it is sanitary and odor- 
less. ‘Lhe G. V. Electric leads in its field because it was the 
pioneer and has maintained its lead. Ask about our new 
improvements and send for catalogue T-89. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 


General Office and Factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


1913 
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. South Bethlehem \ mill 

is the (sroman Bros. Mill hi 
Dery and looms from the 
Dery ere being installed 


*Pennsylvania, Walnutport Manutfact 
been started by the Walnutport Silk 
weaving broad silks. This is a 
vhich E. T. Zellner is president 


, treasurer and 


hode Island, 
Company 1s 


uring ha 
Company 
new meern of 
ind H. J. Feld 
manager. 
Harrisville. 

running day 


double the normal production 


tillwater W 


about 


thode Island, Greenville. The Smithfield Wor 
Mills were closed for a few days on account 

a break-down. Repairs have been made and 
started vp. This concern has 


been 
busy since starting operations a few 


sted 


the plant has 
been very 
nths ago. 


Rhode Island, Nasonville. The real estate and 
machinery of the Nasonville Woolen Company 
to the National Machinery Company 

Providence, representing the bondholders, for 
be sum of $43,000. The stock, fixtures were 
ken mostly by small dealers 


has been sold 


etc., 


Rhode Island, Providence. Benjamin G. Rae o: 
airhaven, Mass., who has been a salesman in the 
ddle west for the New England Yarn 

Company, and Charles H. Morton have organized 

the Eastern Yarn Company with authorized cap 

tal stock of $50,000, to establish a yarn selling 
gency in Providence. Charles H. Morton is 
president, Benjamin G treasurer, and thes: 
men with H. M. Rae are the directors. Mr. Mor 
ton holds five shares, B. G. Rae, forty shares, and 
H. M. Rae, five shares 


Rhode Island, Providence Reports that the 
Providence plant of the Glendale El Fabrics 
Company will be moved to the main plant in East 
hampton are denicd by Wm, Astill, superintenden: 
of the Providence plant, and also by the main 
cffice at Easthampton 

*“Rhode Island, Warren. The foundation for the 
mill being built for the new Warren Worsted Mill 
been finished and the contractor is working 
n the first floor. 

Rhode Island, Westerly. The Pawcatuck Mills 
have put their carding and spinning departments 
4, an overtime schedule. 


New York, Union Course. It is reported that 
D. Nusbaum & Company, manufacturers of cardi 
gans, sweaters, knitted ties, and fancy knit goods, 
have installed machinery to make knitted silk 
sweaters and other novelties. 


*North Carolina, High Point. Building opera- 
tions on the large new hosiery mill to be built by 
the Piedmont Mills Company will be started in a 
few days. This department will have a capacity of 
1,000 dozens of hose daily. In an earlier report 
it was stated that the new mill would be built by 
the High Point Hosiery Mills, Inc. This is in- 
correct, although the Piedmont Mills Company 
and the High Point Hosiery Mills, Inc., are under 
the same management 


Cotton 


Rae, 


Astic 


hh 
nas 


NEWS 


5,000 Square Feet of 


Warren’s 
Pulley Cover 


URING the past few months one of the 


largest textile manufacturing companies 
in the U. S. have used over 5,000 square 
feetof Warren's Pulley Cover. They began 
using it in 1900 and know that it pays to 
keep their pulleys covered with this material. 
It would also save you money. 


We will send you a can containing 
enough to cover 40 sq. ft. with brush and 
full instructions for use, for only $5. It 
should save that much in a week. Order 
by first mail and start the saving now. 


The Warren Company, Mfrs. 
Chicago Road, Niles, Mich. 


Removed from Chicago, Ill. 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 


Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 


Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Peter BR. McManus Epwakp J, McCauGuey Joun McManus 
i Treas, ‘ice-Pres, 


Pres. and Trea Secy. and Myr. 


Home Bleach and Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein and long and short 


Chain Warps 


Fast Colors a Specialty 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 lbs. 


Fast Colors and Black for Worsted Trade 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881 
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MILL NEWS 


North Carolina, Newton. Increases are to be 
niade by the Fidelity Hosiery Mills Co. which in- 
clude the enlargement of the plant. Women's 
seamless, ribbed end fleeced hosiery is manufac- 
tured on present equipment of 125 latch needle 
knitting machines. D. M. Ausley is president; 
John H. Phillips, treasurer, and S. T. Gaddy, su- 
perintendent. The treasurer and superintendent 
attend to the buying. 

*North Carolina, Statesville. Six more knitting 
machines and one ribber are to be installed by the 
Walton Hosiery Mills, manufacturers of men’s 
half hose, when they are running smoothly in the 
new Statesville quarters. ‘This is a new concern 
which began operations a few months ago at 
Rocky Mount and recently moved its machinery 
to the Douthit Machine Shop Bldg. in States- 
ville. 

*North Carolina, Statesville The additional 
machinery equipment being installed by the Brad- 
ford Knitting Mill, Inc., will be in operation about 
October 1 and will give total equipment of 120 
knitting machines making hose. Electric drive is 
being installed to take the place of the steam 
power plant. R. E. Clapp is treasurer, superin- 
tendent and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Alientown. The Rexall Knitting 
Company. Law and Chestnut Sts., operating a 
large equipment on fine silk knitted neckwear, and 
also a winding department in which they wind silk 
tor the trade, have in contemplation the installa- 
tion of machines for the manufacture of high 
grade silk hosiery for women. 


Pennsylvania, Ephrata. Twelve new machines 
are to be added to the equipment of the Ephrata 
Hosiery Mill Company, and eight of these have 
been installed. Men’s seamless cotton hosiery is 
manufactured. F. S. Weaver is treasurer, super- 
intendent and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Hamburg. The Gotham Under- 
wear Mill No. 2 has been sold by S. D. Bausher 
to a number of men who will operate the plant 
under the name of the Clover Underwear & 
Bleach Works. Application has been made for a 
charter. The new owners have a scheme of let- 
ting their employes acquire some of the stock in 
order to increase their efficiency. G. A. Zook, 
who several months ago started a small women’s 
underwear plant at Hagarstown, Md., under the 
name of the Quality Mills, is president of the new 
concern and it is reported that the equipment of 
the Quality Mills is to be moved to Hamburg and 
installed in the Gotham Underwear Mill No. 2. 


Pennsylvania, Honesdale. A new 3-story brick 
structure, 75 by 125 feet, has been built by the 
American Knitting Company on the lot purchased 
the first of the vear and forms an L with the 
southern part of the old mill. Equipment is being 
installed which will practically add 50 per cent. to 
the production of sweaters 

*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Work was started this 
week on the new $60,000, 4-story mill for the Van 
Dyke Knitting Company and it is expected it will 
be completed by next March. The dimensions are 
100 by 150 teet 
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The Bristle Cloth Stretcher 


RETAINS WIDTH GAINED 


Because it stretches the goods 
where they are beginning to set 


SAVES 
Time—Labor—Money 


AMERICAN FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 
141 Milk Street, Boston 


DIAX 


Used with great success 


by the largest 


=~ 


Bleachers 
Finishers and Dyers 


throughout the country 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLE 


Malt=Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 


LABORATORY 
58-64 Garden Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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] 
Save Time—Labor— Money 
Cut Your Weighing Costs 


When one scale will do the work of three or more of the old beam 
type, give greater accuracy, peeley eliminate errors, don’t you think 
it 1s time for you to investigate and find out what this scale will do for you? 


THE KRON SCALE 


AUTOMATIC SPRINGLESS 


is the automatic springless dial scale that is meeting the demand of Industrial Concerns || 


and Transportation Companies for an automatic instantaneous accurate weighing 
machine, because they have found it cuts the cost and increases efficiency in their 
weighing. 

Only One Operation 


“LOAD and LOOK” 


The moment the load is placed on the platform the exact 
total weight is shown on the dial and there is no necessity 
to make any readjustment for the shipment to follow. 
You can accurately weigh a 15 lb. package or a 1000 lb. 
shipment one right after the other as rapidly as you 
can load and unload the scale. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


The Kron is made in types and capacities, either dormant or por- 
table, to suit every requirement of Textile Mill or Commission 
House use. We can also furnish 





} TARE BEAM 
The Kron Attachment rage Mee 


. : L that the net weight || 
to connect with beam scales, provided the platform mechanism of caly je chown cn || 


such scales is in serviceable shape, thus enabling you to increase 
the efficiency of your present scales without sacrifice 
of usable equipment. 





Write for Catalogue 





and learn how this scale will save 
time and money for you and 
increase efficiency in this de- 
partment of your business. 


American Kron Scale Company 
39 Cortland Street, New York 


Western Representative: SPENCER OTIS COMPANY, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, III. 
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hiladelphia Yh 
which succeeded 
g Mills located at 253 S. 5th St., have re 
the plant to larger quarters, leasing the 
p floor of the building at 334 Market St., where 
operating 8 knitting machines on fine silk 
neckwear. Several new knitters will be installed 
within a short time to enable them to increas: 
production. They are very busy. 


D 1 I 


rennsylvalila, i 


Ins) Shorr-Woll 
in Knitting Co., 


the Majestic 


y are 


Philadelphia. The Commercial 
operated by Steinberg & Lip 
1649 N. 11th St., where they are 
silk neckties, are about to 
ve additional knitters for the purpose gi 
reasing their production and keeping up with 

orders. They direct to and 


retailers 


Ig KnILLed 


sell jobbers 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. [The Red Star 
Knitting Mills, operating 15 knitters on sweater 
coats at 117 North 4th St., report that additional 
floor space will be leased by them. A number of 
new knitters will be installed with a view of en- 
l their production. 


arging 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Allen Knit 
ting Mills Company has added enough new ma- 
chinery to about double the production and ex- 
pects to enlarge again in a few months. This 
concern recently removed from Columbia Ave 
and Randolph St. to larger quarters at 11th and 
Westmoreland High grade ladies’, misses’, 
and children’s suits, vests and pants 
manutactured. 


Sts 
union are 
Pennsylvania, Port Carbon An. addition is 
being erected at the plant of the Superior Knit- 
ting Company to give space additional ma- 
chinery. Cotton underwear is manufactured. 


tor 


Pennsylvania, Richland. The Richland Hosiery 
Mills, A. C. Haak proprietor and manager, have 
installed four new knitting machines. Men's 
seamless cotton half hosiery are manufactured. 


Pennsylvania, Temple. An automatic sprinkler 
system has been installed in the plant of the 
Maidencreek Hosiery Company, manufacturers of 
men’s seamless and children’s and infants’ hosiery. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The new addition at 
the plant of the Lumb Knitting Company, on 
which work was started in May, is practically 
completed and carpenters, electzicians and paint- 
ers are finishing the interior. The enlargement is 
100 by 100 feet, of brick, and gives the concern 
nearly double the old floor space. 


*Wisconsin, Delavan. The Bradley Knitting 
Company has not definitely decided to add a yarn 
manufacturing department. They have in contem- 
plation a two-set woolen yarn plant. This will 
not necessitate a new building as they can use 
some of the present space by a rearrangement of 
the machinery if they decide to spin. Plans have 
been completed for the new yarn dyeing plant re- 
cently reported, and this department is expected 
to be running by January 1. It will be located on 
the first floor of the 3-story warehouse and a shed 
will be erected east of the warehouse for storag: 
purposes. 


NEWS 


“ CORONATION” 


Piece-End 
Sewing 
Machine 


BIRCH TREE. 
sent on trial most 
anywhere 
Sews any Fabric Thick 
or Thin, Wet or Dry 


Without Change. Fine 
Stitch or Coarse Stitch. 


Send for circular 


BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, - Mass. 


Also 
Finishing Machinery 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 


BODY—Vulcanized 
SEAM—Riveted with patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS — Tinned 
Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM-IXXX. Tin Star Corruga- 
tion; Fastened without the use of nails 
or screws, will not crack, warp or 
shrink and cannot come out. FINISH 
—Coated inside and out with moisture 
proof couting, handsome and smooth. 
WEIGHT—A bout one half pound per 
inch diameter. SIZE -All cans to any 
exact size, perfectly round any true. 
DURABILITY—Superior to any other 
can, 


Fibre. SIDE 


Also Manufacturers of 


HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., "{"* 
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Haskell-Dawes 
Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


FORMING, TWISTING AND 
LAYING MACHINERY 


which are adapted for making all kinds of 
Cotton Cable-Laid Twine, Cord and Rope 


The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a 
NEW PRINCIPLE whereby the MOST POSI- 
TIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They 
occupy LESS SPACE than the ordinary type of 
machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, 
and will turn outa MUCH LARGER er, 
of Twine and Rope. 

The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Manu- 
facturers is called to our NEW FORMING AND 
ROPE LAYING MACHINES and also to our 


12-Spindle Tubing Twisters and 
20-Spindle Improved Twister Frame. 


Descriptive Catalog sent on application 


176 Federal St. - Boston, Mass. 


Haskell-Dawes 12-Spindle Tubing Twister 


Quincy A. SHAW, Prest. A.J. GARCEAU, Treas. 
A. H. TOLGER. Manager Rost. C, MONTEAGLE, Asst. Mgr. and Engineer 


THE LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Engineers and Machinists, Builders of 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
ENGINE AND MILL MACHINERY REPAIRS 
Office and Works: 61 to 85 Sumner Street East Boston, Mass. 


SUUSODREDCEORTROORCRERRESEOCSESRENSREE SERRE TOES REST ERO CRACOEREROSEDEECSSCLECHCUUEEERCUESCCRERUCSORCCESESESSESSCESSCESUSEROCCRUNSSRTREUEERERGRDRODOCERROSREOOSEOSUOEESEStANeEEeEET 


2 
: 
: 
: 
é 
s 


os 


The line includes ae 1 ONS a - - Ar A All are fitted with 
noo Rolls, a. VN a al ees ; wee ¢ Perkins’ Patented 
Rolls, Cotton Roll ae > : ee ~ Spline, which  pre- 
and Combination BS , . y a\ vents slipping or 
Cotton and Husk ‘ = aN Teas 4 ns turning around the 
Rolls. shaft. 


Perkins Gualeiean Calender Rolls 
FOR FINISHING TEXTILE GOODS, BLEACHING AND DYEING CLOTH, ETC. 


Perkins rolls are all filled by a patented special mechanical process, which in- 
sures perfect uniformity in density, a feature which is impossible with the ordinary 
hand-made rolls. 

Rolls guaranteed to be strictly first-class in every particular. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 65-8 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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*Tennessee, South Pittsburg.” R. C. Aycock has 

mpleted the reorganization of the Aycock Ho- 
siery Mills which he recently purchased from the 
Davis Hosiery Mills of Chattanooga. The cap- 
ital stock is now $100,000. R. C. Aycock is presi- 
dent, treasurer and buyer, and W. E. Catron is 
uperintendent. Charles Chipman’s Sons succeed 
the Davis Hosiery Mills as selling agents. The 
pliant contains 96 knitting machines and 210 rib- 
vers making misses’ fine gauge hosiery, giving 
employment to 210 hands. Construction work will 
shortly be started on a new dye house and finish- 
ng department and some other enlargements and 
improvements will be carried out. The rumor that 
Mr. Aycock would open a branch mill at Whit- 
well to knit hosiery which would be shipped to 
South Pittsburg to be finished is without founda- 
tron 


} 


Washington, Seattle. Six 
been installed by the Saxony 
cturers of jerseys. 


new machines have 
Knitting Co., manu- 

sweaters, bathing suits and 
ysiery. During the past few months a general 


nlargement of the business has been carried out. 


Wisconsin, Depere. Enlargements and = im- 
yrovements are being made hy the Oneida Knit- 
ing Company, Inc., including the erection of a 
1ew warehouse building with a concrete base and 
orrugated iron structure. 


Wisconsin, Waupun. Plains are being made by 
the Paramount Knitting Company for a new mill 
building which will give-enlarged facilities for the 
local plant. A site will selected. The 
main office is in the Hunter Bldg., corner of 
Madison and Market Sts., Chicago, Ill. The 
Stat: Board of Control has accepted the offer of 
the Paramount Knitting Compary f + a three 
vear contract for the labor of 300 prisoners at the 
State Prison. This contract begins in January, 
1914. at which time the present contract for prison 
labor held by the Paramount Knitting Company 
will expire. The new mill building is an enlarge- 
ment of the outside shop which supplements the 
prison labor. 


soon be 


Wisconsin, Sheboygan. A new warehouse is to 
be built by the Hand Knit Hosiery Compan. 
which will be 52 by 100 feet, equipped with sprin- 
kler system and electric elevator. 

Wisconsin, Whitewater. An entire floor in a 
modern building has been leased by the Bradley 
Knitting Company of Delavan and sewing ma- 
chines operated by electric power will be installed. 
Seventy-five girls will be eniployed when the 
branch is opened. 


Maine, Houlton. The Houlton Woolen Mill, 
which was closed during the summer, has resumed 
operations. During the suspension numerous re 
pairs were made. 


New Hampshire, Brookline. The Clifford Mit 
ten Co., which discontinued manufacturing two or 
three years ago, is about to start business again 
making mittens and gloves. They will run from 
four to twelve Lamb machines and buy yarns in 
small lots from 2/12s to 2/20s. They will also do 
order work. Charles A. Clifford heads this con 
cern 
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Buying or Selling 
You Need Our 


ELEGTRIG CONDITIONING OVEN 


It is to your interest and profit to know exactly what 
you are buying, making or selling. The value, 
weight, quality, size, strength of your raw materials, 
yarns and fabries are seriously changed by moisture. 


Our Electric Oven offers you a simple, inexpensive 
and ever-ready means of determining the moisture 
and its effect on the products that you handle and 
manufacture, 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 


251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Fric- 
tion Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 


We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 
Over Ten Thov- 
sand Sets in Opera- 
tion in this Coun- 
try and Europe. 
Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 
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LIGHT CONCENTRATION 
SAVES 50c ON THE $1 


The Hinsdill Universal Adjustable Fixture 
keeps the light just where needed. It saves 
the eyes—enables help to do better work, 

The Hinsdill System 
will double your light efficiency at your pres 
ent cost—or give you the same or better 
efficiency at half your present cost. 

Your own machinist or enginee a -asily install bot! 


2 -ngineer can € 
system and fixtures. Get price and descriptive literature 


Hinsdill Electric Company 
550 Fulton Street - - - Troy, N. Y. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 


e 


MET AL You can reduce your overhead expense 
ipa by using 
Bobbins NW i: STAMPED STEEL 


=e) Reels—Beams 


Spools ee ee Bobbins 


Beam A | BETTER Write for Catalogue 
No. 102 


Heads [FRANK MOSSBERG CO,, Attleboro, Mass 


<< TOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND FINISHED 
So 


= 


- 


RIBBED RING Wg 


ee x LL LSS. § 
THE BEST THAT- EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE , THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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MILL NEWS Pennsylvania, Philadelphia : 
; - operating the Lion Hosiery Mill t 110 Turner 
ina, Mari 1) ostreetmal ant : ’ oa ¢ " ; on 
on women’s ribbed and infants children’s 
with 50 knitters, 40 ribbers and 6 loopers 
taken over the plant formerly oper- 
ist two years. It is y WwW rat he ’ 2 . o .--s 
. ” toile ping Faas: : \ | Bridesburg Hosiery Mills Co 
ant under the name of the Carolina Hosier 5 ae : : aC 
. ‘ ; . lgemont and Kirkbride Sts., Brides 
Mr. § -etman is a drug dealer in Marion © knitt 
ig 3& knitters run on women’s seai 
Mt. Ida it was established two or three hosi t t - i . ' 
: hesiery and started it aga 
years ago and was run only a short time. Fifty wa:* a 8 < 
edle knitting machines operated on 


nie ire reported 


Ida Hosiery Mill, whi 


Eagle Hosiery 
Mr. Ackerman will 
; ida id run them under « 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City The new Okla- head it. thi atter will be decided ] 
1 Hosicry Company is just beginning opera- 
ns. When the plant is running in full they wil 
ive about 100 kritting and 7 sewing machines on lennessee, Englewood ithin a few days th 
nen’s hosiery, dyeing and finishing the product new Englewood Mfg. Company will begin manu 
s company was recently chartered with capital facturing \ 2-story mill, 4o by 65 feet, witl 
*k of $25,000. T. H. Lindley, férmerly of Phil- boiler and dve room connected 
is president and buyer, M. J. Lindley is structed and is being equipped with 24 footers and 
isurer and J. B. Barker, superintendent 24 ribbers. Dyeing and finishing departments also 
Pennsylvania, Boyertown. ‘The knitting plant are being equipped. Qne end of the mill has 
perated by Dr, Francis « women’s ribbed un- been arranged so that additions can readily | 
rwear has been sold out to other parties who built to it. 
ve removed the equipment to znother location 
nd started it up again. The plant was shut down *Pennsylvania, Alientown. Several months ago 
r two or three years the organization of the Allen Underwear Com- 
pany by H. C lich and others was reported 


ind women’s seamless cotton hosiery. 


a 


has been con 


Pennsylvania, Allentown The new plant es- 

ished here to manufacture astrakhans and 4 7 

ier knitted fabrics and to do commission silk ee ee knitting 

iding for the trade, is located at 314 North ness of Mr Bo ch at 6th and Lehigh Sts. It is 

urch St. The equipment consists of four knit- learned that the new concern may never Start to 
ting heads and six winding frames. C. G. and C. io business. Mr. Bolich is continuing his plant 
.. Smith are the proprietors is in the past under his own name. 


and it was general understood that the new 


Gandy Elevator Belt Making Good 


Omega Mining Co., Joplin, Mo., writes: “Ilave used one of your 8&ply, 16 inch 


belts as a tailing-elevator belt for over a year of hard, continuous service. It has 
” 


given entire satisfaction 
It’s the same story with 


The Gandy Belt 


wherever used, Made of an extra heavy special weave Cotton Duck, the Gandy 
Belt is making good every where both in /ength of service and kind of service. Itis 
displacing leather belting on a service basis, and, besides costs only one third as 
much, Write today for samples and full information. 


THE GANDY BELTING COMPANY 


New York Office, 88-90 Reade Street 747 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


The Vilter Mfg. Co. 


1116 Clinton 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 


oe + 
Corliss Engines 
For Belted or Direct a 
Connected Service 
SIMPLE, COMPOUND or 
COMPOUND CONDENSING 


This iNlustration shows &@ 
Cross-Compound, Direct-Cuonnected Unit 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 


All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded. Tinned Steel or 
Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or Steel Kicking Bands. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market In Use for 25 Years 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


fine Works, 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
ARTHUR BIRCH, Proprietor Arlington Heights (near Boston), Mass. 
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MILL NEWS 


*South Carolina, Columbia. The work of re- 
pairing the mill of the Southern Aseptic Labora- 
tories and putting an additional story, 40 by 125 
feet, on the building has been started. The fire 
destroyed practicaliy the entire plant with the ex- 
ception of the card room, with loss estimated at 
es fully covered by insurance. Operation: 

vill be ‘resumed in some departments in from two 
te three weeks. The capital stock of this com 
pany is $90,000. G. A. Guignard is president and 
treasurer and Paul A. Schulz is manager and 
buyer. 


Connecticut, Somerville \ fire in the plant of 
the Somersville Mfg. Co. caused by lightning was 
put out by the automatic sprinklers without 
serious loss. A large barn owned by the concern 
was destroyed. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The woolen 
mill operated by Frederick Faulkner has been de- 
stroyed by fire, entailing a loss estimated at $75,- 
ooo. Dress goods and men’s wear were manufac- 
utred on 7 sets of cards and 45 broad looms. Tie 
property was owned by a concern known as the 
Middle River Mig. Company of which J. M. 
Sheehan of Newburgh, N. Y.. is president and 
was leased by this concern to Frederick Faulkner 
Mr. Faulkner reports that it has not been decided 
whether to rebuild or whether he will locate at 
some other place. 


Connecticut, Uncasville. The waste storehouse 
owned by the Uncasville Mfg. Co, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. A small fire in the 
picker room of the Heywood Narrow Fabric 
Company caused slight damage. The plant is 
running as usual. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Lightning struck 
the cotton shed of the City Mfg. Corp. and the 
building with contents was damaged by fire and 
water, causing loss of probably $3,500 The 

eration of the mill will not be effected 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The napping room of 
the Musgrove Knitting Co. was recently damaged 
by fire. The blaze was extinguished by automatic 
sprinklers with loss estimated at about $1,000 


New York, Cuohces. A fire in the plant of the 
United Waste Mfg. Company on Remsen St. was 
extinguished by the employes with slight loss. 


New York, New York City. Damage caused 
by the recent fire at the plant of Bonnem & Co., 
Inc., 135th St. and Willow Ave., Bronx, was fully 
vered by insurance. Goods ready for shipment 
were not injured and repairs to the burned por- 
tion will be made at once, so that little delay in 
delivery of orders will be experienced. The con- 
cern manufactures sweater coats and fancy knit 
goods. 


i 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire in the Wabash 
Mills, Nixon and Leverington Sts., Manayunk 
manufacturers of cotton carpet and upholstery 
irns, damaged the plant to the extent of $1,000. 
he damaged portions of the building will be re- 
red at once 


Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


Cresson-Morris Company 


Successors to 


Geo. V. Cresson Co. 
Morris Engineering Co. 


Engineers Founders Machinists 


Philadelphia, 90 West Street 
Pa. New York 


—if your ad is not 
producing big results 


Perhaps your ad lacks force. 

Bukey Service is just what you have 
been looking for. Expert service at low 
cost. We make original drawings from 
a dollar upward. 

We can give your ads the outward ex- 
pression of their inward worth--make 
them say something and--mean it. 

Our booklet IMAGERY explains 

our service. Yours for the asking 
DESIGNERS, WRITERS, AD-BUILDERS 
to his Majesty the American Advertiser 
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DURANT COUNTING MACHINES 


For pick counting, lineal measuring and all other applicationsin weav- 
ing and knitting Furnish de pendable records of all operations desired, 
Absolutely correct in count and honestly constructed to give long and 
efficient service. Their costis absurdly low compared to their value in 
amill. Samples sent on /ree trial if you advise us what you wish to eam 
count, 
Ask For Catalog 20 


W.N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


New Engiand Agent, Wm. V. Threlfall Co., Marshall Bldg., Boston. 


ASH WORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


SAVE. THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, 
- Needs ne cevers, 
Their Cost | witt not spins 


ln Freight, | “**5¢ a ‘QUATEE anaTHERS COPAY, 


Thread and Sik S POC OIL S of any description 


Made from one piece, up to 6" long and 3’'dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices 
seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any 
finish~ desired. Estimates furnished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


{1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. OD 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
Joun E. Kenprick, President. Myron Fisn, Treasurer. M. C. Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 
OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R.I. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R.1., and Fall River, Mass. 


B XC 
BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY ' 


} 
, 
Main OFFICE ANDO Factory 5 

Boston. Mass. RocKrormo Iiu GreenvirceS.C. 
, 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 
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MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Emaus. The Emaus Silk Com 
pany has begun operations. This concern took 
over the Keystone Silk Mills, formerly owned hy 
the Paul Gumbinner Company. J. H. Frederick 
is president and manager. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Berkshire Silk 
Mill will be started up again Sept. 22. Part of 
ill has been leased by the Lion Silk Mills, 
Felberbaum, 111 5th Ave., N. Y., proprietor 
balance wili be occupied by the Haledon 
Throwing Company whose main plant is at Pater 
son. There is no connection between these two 
companies 


*Canada, Ontario, Brantford. One hundred and 
fifty new spindles will be installed by the Brant- 
ford Cordage Co., Ltd., in the extension being 
built to the twine factory. The warehouse, re- 
-ently destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt. 


Connecticut, East Killingly. Several knitting 
machines have been ordered by the International 
Cotton Mfg. Company and will be used in the 
manufacture of sanitary napkins, a new line which 
has been added to this concern. Since control 
was purchased by the American Druggists Syndi- 
cate of Long Island City, N. Y., the output has 
been steadily increased. All departments are 
being gradually remodeled with a view to devel- 
oping and extending the plant so that the capac- 
ity will be greatly increased. A _ bleachery is 
being built and a new storehouse will be con- 
structed. Absorbent cotton is the chief product 


Georgia, Augusta. The Riverside Mills are ar- 
ranging to add to their electric drive equipment 
and have placed orders with the General Elec- 
tric Co. for a 150 k. w. generator, a § k. w. ex- 
citer anil two 50 h. p. motors. 


*Georgia, Savannah. The new Floyd Bagging 
Mills, reported incorporated several weeks ago, 
have begun manufacturing jute bagging to be used 
as covering for bzles of upland cotton. They have 
100 spindles and 3 looms operated by electric 
motors. The plant is located on Liberty St. Ex- 
tension, also known as Louisville Road. The new 
concern has capita! stock of $50,000. T. B. Floyd 
is president; M. H. Floyd, secretary and treas- 
urer; and T. B. Floyd, Jr., agent and buyer. The 
Messrs. Floyd have operated the Floyd Cotton 
Pickery for several years. 


Illinois, Chicago. Arthur L. Stuart, 1800 Ballou 
St., is preparing to open a dyeing and bleaching 
plant to handle millinery goods. 


Massachusetts, Boston The Carton Belting 
Company, manufacturers of belting at 52 Everett 
St., Allston, are building an addition to their 


pliant 


Massachusetts, Ludlow. Additions to the steam 
power plant of the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, which 
are being carried out under the supervision of 
Lockwood, Greene & Company, of Boston, are 
well under way. The foundation walls are practi- 
cally completed for the extension to the boiler 
house, and brick work on the turbine house ex- 
tension has reached the first floor level 


MILL NEWS 


New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., 
a rapidly growing city and already the largest 
producer of fine cotton goods in this country. 


Instruction given in the theory and art of 
cotton manufacture in all its branches. 


The school has one hundred ten machines for 
instruction purposes in carding, spinning and 
weaving departments; seventy in knitting de- 
partment, the most complete department of 
the kind in equipment and scope of instruction 
in this country; twenty-seven machines in 
machine shop; thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments in chemistry and dyeing, in designing, 
and mechanics. 


Every instructor a man of broad 
experience and training. 


Fourteenth year. Many graduates filling posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Address, 


William E. Hatch, Pres., New Bedford, Mass. 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 
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‘Dot Use Projecting Set Screws Anywhere | 


Besides a large line of regular sizes, we make 
to order promptly, Allen Safety Set Screws of 
any desired length, point, or thread. 

Send for Circular No. 6 and sample screw 


| The Allen Manufacturing Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
Canadian Factory, St. Johns, P.Q., Canada 


YOUR REPAIR SHOP 


is notcomplete unless equipped with one of these 


este KEYSEATERS 


They cut perfect keyseats 
in shaftinganywhere. Save 
time, delays and money. 
No I keyseats shafts to 5 in. 
diameter. Price with full 
set of’ cutters, $90.00 net. 
No. 2 takes shafts to 8 ins. 
Price, with cutters, $75.00 
net 


Interesting booklet free. 


John T. Burr & Son 
440 Kent Avenue 
BROOKLYN, : N. Y. 


PICKER STICKS, SWEEP STICKS AND PICKER ARMS 


Oct. 1913 


Knitting, Weaving and Laces 


Manufacturers 
Erste Deutsche Ramie Gesellschaft 


Emmendingen, Germany 
Sole Agents 


PFALTZ & BAUER 


Importers 
300 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 


“Marathon” 


Oak Tanned Belting 
Worsted ed Aprons 


R. H. HOOD ¢ COMPANY 


1842 Germantown Ave., P hiladelphia, Pa. 


We have been supplying many of the larg. 
est Textile Manufacturing Plants with 
Second Growth HICKORY PICKER 


- STICKS for twenty-five years. Weare in 
a position to make youright prices, and to 
ef diets eh furnish you with just such quantities as 


you desire. Our Picker Sticks are made of 


the best hickory possible to obtain, and are thoroughly guaranteed. Sticksaremadeand CHARLES BOND COMP’Y 
fitted exactly as per sket ch o r sample, which should always be sent with first order. 62Q Arch Street, Phila. 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


Saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby —o longer life to the tubes, saves 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. 


JOHN H. GILES, Pres 


labor, maintains uniform spee 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer tolargest worsted mills, 


DONALD M. GILES, VICE PRES 


and most im portant of 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS, OF 
Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Kepaired. 


E. C. GILES, SEC. AND TREAS. 


JOHN H. GILES DYEING MACHINE CO. 


MAKERS OF 


BLEACHING AND DYEING MACHINERY 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Faston. A new concern known as 
the Easton Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co. will lo 
cate at 14th and Peach Sts., and has awarded con 
tract for mill buildings to Louis E. Falkner of 
Philadelphia. The concern will do dyeing of silk 
piece goods, also printing, and later on plans to 
build an addition for bleaching, dyeing, and print 
ing cotton piece goods. Construction work is to 
be started at once and the buildings completed 
within two months. The land secured is 220 by 
190 feet, and the buildings will include a dyehouse, 
50 by 8o feet, 1 story high, a finishing mill of the 
same dimensions, and between these two buildings 
there will be an engine house, 16 by 32 feet, and 
a boiler house, 40 by 30 feet. The buildings will 
be of brick construction. The officers are A. J 
Keenan, Philadelphia, president; Robert Zwald, 
Easton, vice-president; J. J. Keenan, Philadelphia, 
secretary; and Charles Zwald, Easton, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George S. Justis & 
Co., manufacturers of passementerie trimmings on 
12 narrow looms and 115 braiders, will start an 
annex or secure larger quarters. An annex will 
probably be established as the lease on the pres- 
ent quarters runs for about two years longer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. August Boeschen 
stein & Co., under the name of the Carlisle Mills. 
are setting up 9 looms for the manufacture oi 
fluff huck, Turkish towels and wash rags at 243 E 
Ontario St. They are buying 10, 12 and 14 single 
yarns and 1/14 and 2/20 warps. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Collins & Aik 
man Co., manufacturers of cotton, linen and mo 
hair plushes, etc., on 100 looms on River Road, 
Manayunk. have placed a contract for alterations 
to their buildings to cost several thousand dol 
lars. The operation will be commenced at once 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The contract fo 
the erection of the new power house to be built 
for the Ontario Dye Works, dyers and mercer 
izers of cotton yarns at Ontario and D Sts., has 
been awarded and the operation will be started at 
once. The cost is estimated at $13,500. 


*Pennsylvania, Towanda. Schetty Bros. Com 
pany, successors to the Schetty Silk Dycing & 
Finishing Company formerly located at Paterson, 
have begun operations and the concern now has 
plans for an addition to dye blacks. This depart- 
ment is to be ready for operation in November. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Schaeffer & Co., re- 
ported last week as installing a number of new 
braiding machines for manufacturing their lines 
of shoe laces and braids, expect to add a new 
department for commission silk winding 


Rhode Island, Bradford. It is reported the 
Bradford Dyeing Assn. (U. S. A.) has plans for 
the erection of another addition. The contract 
has been awarde: for twenty new tenement 
houses for operatives. 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. Richardson. 
Foster Company, dyers, bleachers and finishers of 
worsted tops, yarns and piece goods, have 
awarded the contract for the construction of a 
large water tank to the B. T. Smith Construction 
Company. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite 


Is Lasting and Economical, 
Ask for Sample No. 120, 
Made in JERSEY CITY by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Established 1827 


Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
Manwfacturing Compan 


SAGINAW, MICH.,, U.S. A. 


New Illustrated Catalogue on 
request 


New York Branch, 88 Warren Street 
Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Canal Street 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Cable Address: Engrave A B Cand Lieber’s Codes 


Manufacturer of hand and machine brushes 
for every known use. We make brushes 
up specially to suit your needs. Wire 
drawn, pegged, cemented or pegged and 
cemented. Finest of Russian bristles, 
best of workmanship. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 


§. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, W. H. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


Por PLAIN and PANCY WEAVING 
Represented in the South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, « - + CHARLOTTE, N. Q 
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Chemistry «= Practice 
of Sizing 


BEAN AND SCARISBRICK 


A new and revised edition of this practi- 
cal book on the sizing of cotton yarns. In 
the preface to *' 7he Practice and Chemistry 
of Sizing,” the authors say: ‘* Many of the 
leading manufacturers would be astonished 
ut the amount of saving which could be 
effected in their sizing if they could only 
be persuaded that the results they get 
could be obtained equally as well at a very 
much less cost.” They follow this with 
methods of getting better resultsat reduced 
cost, 

Everything is clear and well written. 

The “Chemistry and Practice of Sizing” 
stands alone as a work on sizing cotton 
yarns and cloth. 

650 pages; 54 illustrations; 20 plates; 
special waterproof indestructible binding. 


Price $10.00 Prepaid 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





Woolen and Worsted Finishing 


By JOHN F,. TIMMERMAN 


The methods 
and machinery 
used in finish- 
ing practically 
all classes of 
wool and wors- 
ted goods are 
explained, 
There is a 
chapter on fin- 
ishingChinchil- 
las, besides 
chapters on 
other special 
finishes. 332 
pages; rooillus- 
trations; half 
leather binding 


Price $3.00. Express prepaid. 


Lord & Nagle Company 


144 Congress St., 


Boston, Mass. 


MILL NEWS 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket rhe projected ad 
dition to the plant of the Blackstone Webbing 
Company, for which plans have been made, wi 
be one story high, go by 30 feet, of brick con 
struction, and will probably be built in the early 
spring 

*Rhode Island, Phillipsdale. Work on the coi 
struction of the enlargement to the dye house 
the Phillipsdale branch of the Glenlyon Dye 
Works, recently noted, is progressing rapidly and 
it is probable that the initial installation of ma 
chinery will be made within a few weeks. 

Rhode Island, Providence. An enlargement 
being built to the machine shop of the Providenc: 
Dveing, Bleaching & Calendering Company on 
Valley St. An additional story is to be added. A 
new chimney was recently completed. The plant 
is running frll time and is very busy 


Rhode Island, River Point. Operations at th: 
plant of the Continental Finishing Co., which Mas 
heen closed for a time pending certain financial 
adjustments, have been resumed with a full force, 
and goods which had been removed by customers 
are being returned to be finished. 


Rhode Island, Warren. A new mill, 75 by 10 
feet, is to be erected on Cutler St. by the Swiss 
Textile Company, manufacturers of sanitary nap- 
kins, belts. etc. The building will at first be two 
stories high, but may be increased in height late 
It will be constructed of cement blocks. The 
Swiss Textile Company has been operating on a 
small scale on Child St. for several years. Last 
May the business was incorporated with capita 
stock of $25,000. George Barker is president, and 
~<. A. Gonzenbach, treasurer. 

*Wisconsin, Superior. It is understood that the 
reorganization of the Superior Knitting Mills has 
been effected and that operations have been re 
sumed temporarily in the old quarters, with the 
intention of removing to a new location shortly 
The company is compwsed of some of the old 
stockholders together with new interests. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. Report has it that th 
bondholders of the old Southdown Knitting Co 
are endeavoring to reorganize the company and 
resume manufacturing and that a meeting will be 
held in the Fall and an effort made to commence 
operations some time during the year 1914 


PROVIDENCE 
MENDING Co. 


Burlers, Speckers and Menders 
of Textile Fabrics 


2600 North Sixth St. bel Phone, Diamond 628 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MILL NEWS 


Massachusetts, North Chelmsford Plans are 
being made by the Lowell Textile Company io1 
building an addition Union huck towels and 


crashes are manulactured 


New Jersey, Trenton The new plant of the 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Company, for which 
contracts have just been let, will be much larger 
than the one d=stroyed by fire Additional land 

s been purchased and the facilities will be 
largely increased to provide for their growing bus- 
ness in the manufacture of air, steam and water 

se, packings and brake linings. J. Russell Kelso 

vice-president and general manager 


New York, Utica. Operations have been partly 
resumed at the plant of the Utica Dyeing Com 
pany and repairs to the burned portion will be 
made as rapidly as possible. Two of the four 
floors were burned in the recent fire, in which 
ne of their employes was killed, and the prop 
rty loss is estimated at about $10,000 


North Carolina, Greensboro. Buildings for the 
new print works departments of the Proximity 
Mig. Company are about completed and some of 
the equipment is being installed. The main plant 
s 250 feet long by 50 feet wide, 2 stories high 
he dye house is 50 by 75 feet, and the boiler 

om, 40 by 60 feet. Electric power from the 
power house of the White Oak Mills, controlled 
by the same interests, will be used. As noted i 

previous report this new department will repre 
sent an investment of $150,000 to $200,000, and is 
designed to have a daily capacity of 100,000 to 
125,000 yards of dyed and printed indigo fabrics 
When the plant is started up about November 1, 
he output will be approximately 25,000 yards pei 
lay. The new department will not dye or print 
such fabrics as indigo blue denims, dyed in the 
warp, which are made in both the Proximity and 
White Oak Mills, but will be devoted exclusively 
to the handling of piece goods manufactured else 
where and shipped to Greensboro to be dyed and 
printed. A specialty is to be made of heavy goods 
such as are used for the manufacture of working 
men’s garments. 


\labama, Bessemer. Representatives of a ho- 
siery mill have been here looking over sites with 
view to establishing a branch plant. 


POWELL VALVES 


We manufacture a 
complete line of globe, 
angle, cross check and 
gate valves. 

Ask your dealer for 
Powell Valves or 
~<a write us. 


THE \ Wm. PowELL Co 
DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI 


PL 


“NO WASTE” 


Seamless 
Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


The Only Can For Fine Spianers 
and the Very Best for 
All Grades of Work. 


It does not have the riveted seam 
that strains and breaks 
the sliver. 


NO SEAMS or RIVETS 


Absolutely Smooth 


No Waste or Broken Ends 


Write for prices, MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Standard Fibre Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


DRONSFIELD’S 


Patent Automatic 


Flat Crinder 


Ensures: 

BETTER SETTING! 

BETTER CARDING! 

MORE CARD-POINTS 
AT WORK! 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


Made . the same Dronsfield as the world-famed Tra- 
verse & Long- Roll Grinders. 


Supplied by all the Textile 
Machinery Importers, - Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM §=SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted anc Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 
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New Ideas 
Always Surprise Us 


The mill man who has never given 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


a thorough trial thinks it no different and no better 
than a number of other alkalies which he might name. 

Equally true, the mill man who is using “ Wyan- 
dotte’’ knows it has no equal, because it does what no 
other article can do. At first he, too, was somewhat 
skeptical as to its superior merits, but when he saw what 
it did, once, twice, yes, every time he used it, his doubts 
gave way to surprise. He was truly amazed that sucha 
difference could exist between Wyandotte Textile Soda 
and other articles often used for similar purposes. He 


Order from your supply house 


——_—__— | knows it pays to use “ Wyandotte”’. 


— 


One and write us for further information. 
>/\ We shall also be glad to tell you of 
.— equally profitable results from the 

use of 
| 


a Wyandotte 
e=%"] Concentrated Ash. 


The J. B. Ford Company, Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 





THE WOOL MARKET 




















CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


THE WOOL MARKET 
The domestic market for wool has been quiet, 
nd the trade has been waiting for the long talked 
Now 


that the dates on which free wool and the new 


if change in the tariff to become assured. 


rates on wool goods go into effect are known, 
iealers and manufacturers are planning for future 
The 


juestion of whether the best bargain can be made 


business, which will develop as time passes. 


n wool or tops is facing spinners and experience 


must be acquired before spinners will feel war- 


ranted in operating on a large scale. For this 
reason there is not likely to be any sudden influx 
ff either wool or tops when the Underwood rates 


go into effect. Foreign markets are steady and 


there has been some activity in the trade in low 


luster wools on this side. The goods market 1s 


not satisfactory. Buyers have been operating 


autiously, many of them apparently having ex 


pected that the new tariff would bring about a 


harp decline in prices, but in this they have thus 


ar been business on 


1 
SiOw 


disappointed. The 
roods has had its effect on the wool market, but 
m all sides there is a feeling of confidence in the 


iture, both as to wool and wool goods, the trade 


} 


taking the view that the competition with 


goods will not be as serious as expected 


for six months to come 


MILL NEWS 


*South Carolina, Anderson. In August it was 
reported that a manufacturer of absorbent cotton 
Was in communication with the Chamber of Com- 
merce regarding locating a branch in Anderson. 
The concern interested is the Aseptic Cotton 
Products Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. Robert 
T. Cameron, president and general manager, has 
been here conferring with the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee and will return in a few weeks and take 
up the matter further. Columbia is also being 
considered as a possible site for a plant, the ob- 
ject of the concern being to establish branch 
plants at a number of places. The Aseptic Cot- 
ton Products Company is a reorganization of the 
Southern Aseptic Cotton Company, chartered 
under the laws of West Virginia with authorized 
capital stock of $500,000. The reorganization of 
the old company was made three or four months 
ago for the purpose of securing additional capital 
in order better to develop the opportunities of- 
fered by a new process for manufacturing absor- 
bent cotton, gauze and bandages claimed to have 
been discovered by Oswald F. 


Rothe, superintend- 
ent of the concern. 


LOGWOOD BLACKS 


HOW TO TELL THEM 


We have been asked to furnish a means of identifying Logwood Blacks. 


A simple characteristic test for a Logwood Black is to spot the dyed material with strong 


oil of vitrol. 


The spot turns slowly to a dull, bricky red. 


This test will identify unfailingly Logwood Blacks. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT 
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A SURE TEST. 


To Find One of the Big Fools in Your Town, Try This: 

A Certain Manufacturer (of course it wasn’t you!) in order ‘to please the 
women folks.’ and ‘*to keep up with the procession”? and to have ‘‘a little fun 
with the boys sometimes” 

Spends 4000 good REAL DOLLARS—more or less—for a big Red-White-Blue 
Black-Yaller or Striped Automobile. 

In three, four or five years the aforesaid Woman Pleaser, Money Spender, 
Dash Cutter, Fun Getter goes to the second hand dealer. 

‘Traded-in’’—and everybody always gets sucha Good Trade! Well, I guess so! 

Phen down in the old Factory where all the money is manufactured that is re- 
quired for the necessities and extravagances of life, when it comes to an elevator 
installation, what is the conversation! When an elevator proposition comes 
up, what happens‘ 

‘‘Ridgway, what’s the price of your Steam-Hydraulic Elevator you blow so 
much about?” 

“Steen hundred and steen.”’ 

“What! W-h-a-t!!! That much for just an Elevator. Must think we’re 
made of money.”’ 

“Yes, but we guarantee it to run without cost, fool proof, always goes, no 
repairs, goes when the engine shuts down, guaranteed for life. NO PAY 
UNTIL IT MAKES GOOD.” 

And listen, Mr. B. F., the Ridgway Elevator that will serve your floors forever, 
costs but a fraction of your Automobile that serves your pride and your pleasure 
only a year or two, and it costs nothing to run besides, Ketch on, old fellow, and 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER.” 
CRAIC RIDCWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Double Geared ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 


Direct Acting 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 100 William St., N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of all Materials used in 


Sizing, Finishing, Softening, Filling and 
Weighting of Yarns, Fabrics and Raw Stock 


Sizing, Tallows, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 

Gum Arabol, Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Readymade Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Magnesium. - 

Special Compounds for Warps where stop motions are 
used. 

Weighting compounds for colored and white warps. 

Finishing compounds for all classes of fabrics. 

Silk Finishes for Satin Taffetas. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds 
make the ‘‘ finest weaving, and will hold the ‘ fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical exper 
gence and the best materials used in their manufacture. TRADE MARK 
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Finishing Mil! Drive in a Cement Mill 


Stevedore Rope 
Gives 
Maximum § Service 


HIS is due to the careful selection of 

the fibre used in its manufacture and 

to our system of treating each rope unit 

with a special friction reducing compound. 

This internal lubrication reduces to a mini- 

mum the grinding and wearing action be- 

tween internal fibres of the rope, thus 

adding greatly to the life of the rope and 
the efficiency of transmission. 


Let us know the size rope you use and we will 
send you a sample of Stevedore Rope for your 
inspection. 

If interested in the more economical system of 
transm tung power, write today for a copy cf our 
book W 12-8 “Manila Rope.” It contains a large 
amount of engineering data and also describes 
Hunt Tension Acjusting Coupling which makcs 


splicing unnecessary. 


Coupling spliced in the rope ready to put on the drive 


Ci 'W. BUNT CO; ine 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Apparatus for the 
Automatic Handling of Bulk Material 26 
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America’s Largest Mills 
Use KisselKar Trucks 


The American Weolen Company is zealous 
in the interests of its stockholders—which 
mean, that it demands the fullest efficiency in 
every department of its mammoth business, 


It follows that the American Woolen Com- 
pany isa careful and discriminating buyer— 
no experimental purchases are twlerated at 
any of its various mills. 


Three KisselKar Trucks were bought by 
this company on their record with other com- 
panies known to conduct business along simi- 
lar careful lines. 


A truck to be rightmust have power plant, 
transmission and radiator suspended on sub- 
construction—four speed gearset—lock on the 
differential to pull astuck or slipping wheel 
out of difficulty—motor of tried and unques- 
tioned power and ability—plenty of reserve 
strength—general construction that will resist 
vibration. /n brief it must be like the KisselKar. 


KisselKar Service Contract 


insures prompt and skillful attention to truck 
owners, offering a definite and liberal service 
policy, ample and accessible facilities and 
factory trained mechanics. 


SIX SIZES 
1,500 lbs., 1, 112, 2%, 3%, 6 tons 


Send for Truck Portfolio with hundreds of 
illustrations of KisselKar Trucks in actual use. 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Minneapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Dallas, Boston, 
St. Paul, Kansas City,and over 300 other leading puiuts, 


Rae ele 
‘TRUCKS 





Oct. 1915 THE COTTON MARKET 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON 10 DATE 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


THE COTTON MARKET 


( 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton “Mercerized’ Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Boomer & Boschert 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
338 West Water &St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


a KNUCKLE JOINT: Southern Agent, A. H, WASHBURN, Charlotte, N.C. HYDRAULIC. 


Announcement of Importance to Wide Awake Woolen Manufacturers! 


On and after September 24, 1913, our lines of Kaplan New Woolen and 
Worsted Clips will be ready for he coming Heavyweight Season. 

Come and avail yourself of the opportunity of getting stock to make the Most 
Stylish—The Strongest—The Best Feeling Medium Priced Woolens, 
which will be the greatest protection the Woolen Manufacturers need for a 
successful season and to enable them to defy the whole world. 


D. KAPLAN & COMPANY 


7 Vestry Street - . 
**‘None Better Made’’ 





OOPER Hewitt light will make 


output—by decreasing spoilage. 


Send for Bulletin No. 738, “Better than Daylight.” 


money for you by increasing , 
| 
| 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th and Grand Streets Hoboken, N. J. 


Geo. pote Gerry @ Son, *sx 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumpers 


Wooland Waste Dusters 
Rag Dusters, Nappers 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 





Yarn Department 





GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET 


market has 


nability to secure 


ndition of the marl 
There is a good supply of yarn on hand 11 
most all staple numbers, but apparently 
nough to weaken the market for any parti 
size. There are indications that present stock 
enough to take care of the demand both 
and winter when climatic c 
to delay shipments to the various markets 


It is reported that large stocks of fore; 


+3] 


es were held in bond at the different ports 
he larger cities awaiting the passage of the W 
n bill, but just what these imports represent 
oO one seems to have a clear idea. While so 
ittle apprehension is expressed, manufacturers 
taking little chance of being caught without a st 
ficient supply of stock on hand to cover their 
uirements. So far as the spinner is concert 
it seems almost impossible to obtain a price 
ny reasonable delivery upon such staple numbers 
as 1/148 warps, 2/20s skeins, 2/20s warps and 2/30s 
warps, etc. Few houses were inclined to make 
in these numbers the last week of the month 
they had them 


Prices are at least two 
han the last of August 
listrict 


Philadelphia « 


t 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, = Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool 
Novelty Yarns Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 
on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 
Cotton Warps In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


° Gives the High Silk-Like Lustre 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. in knit Goods and Woven Fabrice 


Greene & Daniels Manufacturing Company 


Combed, Carded and Gassed 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps 


Dye Sulphur Blacks Direct in Cops, Cones or Tubes 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, “usstorc 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | *, "22,2" 


a Specialty 


C. MOORE @ CO. JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns Cotton Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 


kinds on hand and made to order PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 
S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila. Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, | New York 


SARES E. MITCHELL, CO. William Whitman @ Co 
_ COTTON +A SS _ | | COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Stree . Boston, Mass BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


LUDWIG LITTAULER i 
Tram, THROWN SILK, Organzine. Students Cotton Spinning 


Y Y By NASMI1H 
Aa | rise, Genet, Mereree, Propet and ater Cotea| AL Price $3.00. Express prepaid 
R Yarns. Polished and Glazed Threadsand Yarns. Mohair R F OR Student and Manufacturer. Covers all operations 
' and ne ality Ha Red — . from ginning through ring and mule spinning. 
N ot Quality Harness het _ N 600 pages, 600 illustrations, drafts, plans, etc. 
S 109 GREENE STREE NEW Fone 


Buk Throwing Mille BUONVILLE and YONKERS. N sy Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 


it: PRESS PA PEERS Tir ssostinisaine 
aso Jacquard Cards 4» Specialties 
THE MERWIN PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS: RAINBOW, CONN.-HARTFORD, CONN, 





YARN DEPARTMENT 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


MILL NEWS 
Worcester 


, manufacturers oi 

rrow fabrics, are 
ut in of electric 
s repo rts have stated t 


make this change 


TRY LAMBETH NEXT TIME 


@, We don’t expect to convince you that we make good banding merely by stating the 


fact often. 
@ But we do hope that you will eventually decide to give our bands a chance to 


speak for themselves. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION New Bedford, Mass. 


THE DEPENDABLE 

Ee. WHEELER JENKINS 

RALPH S. BYRAM, ASSOCIATE 

TRIMMINGS ¢f All Hinds 
FOR HNIT UNDERWEAR SKETCHES ano SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Mariner and Mercheat Bien 34 pak Ginn Sts., PHILA., PA. M EYERCORD C Satie IA 
“LANE GRAY” 


Try Them 


Albert A. Lane ™Wirvdt 
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8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. OR SWZ5ELL MiLuW = 
4 FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


>» From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 
CARDED and COMBED, in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS | 
eee MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 
WOOLEN AXD 
INDUSTRIAL mitts CO. Reels for Cotton “ume 


NARROW FAB RICS Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
/ SPOOL TAPES, STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 
sas heds Manufacturers of LINDSAY, HYDE & co., 
SA xXOnmN 


81294 to 8130 Kast York &t., 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON 
Manufacturers of 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


Knitting and Weaving | jwnn02it fens <i 


Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Ro Fiyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired Stvle o 


-ressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped 


YARNS BOX 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Meet the require 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, lowell Cra ONS sitar 
ce ‘ . worsted mill. 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. | LOWELL CRAYON CO, sasuiivitiers LOWELL, MASS, 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 
Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22SGC CHESTNUT STREET 


101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A. 


Philadelphia, Pa. BY A. J. BRADLEY ws ternns S 
Gegersi bales Ageas few York UA 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. Woolen and Merino 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


di ; YARNS 
Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics : ; 
thos cmd Foster WAYNE AVE. and prisvon er, HALON Rapids Woolen Mills 


PHILADELPHIA EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Fred Sternberg & Co. | | “* “er 
530 BROADWAY, “e YORK RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 


MERCERIZED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
atazeo”, } COTTON YARNS] J Skzscenie: rennet or 
GASSED 


EGYPTIAN COTTON “THE ARCADE 
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LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


BELFAST, 


he new tariff 


FLAX SPINNERS IRELAND 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 


LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 


ple number 
nti Ipate d 
Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 
HUGHES FAWCETT 
115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


THE HALL LACE CO., Jarsey City, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LACES AND INSERTIONS 
in qualities, widths and designs especially adapted 
for trimming knitted underwear, 


E. WHEELER JENKINS, SELLING AGENT 
Mariner and Merchant Bldg., 3d and Chestout Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES New York Office, 366 Broadway. 


THE, RAMIE AGENCY RAMIE THREADS AND YARNS 


Manufacturers’ Agents 
Ramie Slivers and Rovings Ramie Gas Mantle Threads, and Everything in Ramie 
i7TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘Niakers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send tor Sample. 
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MANUFACTURERS y y ! ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 
HyvyDRAULIC "TESTING 


MACHINE 


For testing the strength of Cloth, Paper, or any material you wish to know the strength and elasticity of. 


We also manufacture 


Ya 

| ae 

eS EE 

of au kinds 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N. Je 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 

RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 

Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 


METEOK 


Thermometer & Instrument Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Thermometers, Hydrometers, Barometers, 
Chemical and Dye House Glass Apparatus 
Instruments of Precision 


244 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1796 


ttt eiatheantanmentaetianl 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
tur corn huskand cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 
Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to Joba Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City 


WARPERS and BEAMERS for Ribbons, Tapes and All Narrow Goods 
Cc. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, WN. J. 


a re On ae 


DOUBLING and SPOOLING MACHINES 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


sa deilabilietiieenJ 


AT 
Tubes 
VERE] 
Machinery 
Parts 


geen gape ap pce ae 
s HIGH GRADE Ss 
Oo Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring oOo 
s Soars ma & 
fF Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —> 
S J. 0. Draper Co, Si; Pawtucket, 2.1. S 
320 EES eee 


A Complete 


S E N T FR E Catalog of all 


Textile Books in the English language. 
Address, Lord & Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 


Elliot 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
ETC., ETC 


Cloth Folder 
and Measurer inten 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


100 William Street New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, Dextrines, 


EVERYTHINC IN SIZINCS, Etc. 


Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, Soap, Tallow, Weighteners. 
SAMPLES MATCHED. 


HICH CRADE COODS. 


Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—Vé¢iews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 


author. An 


test questions ; 360 pages; cloth. 


elementary manual! to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 183 experiments; 


PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 


Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ae eee 


65 Worth Street, 


BO hy 


New York 


BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB. TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut and _ Ribbons. 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 


Fabrics 
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MILL NEWS 


Carolina, Spartanburg \ new product 
as Calvert cloth being manufactured by 
Drayton Mills ng used for men 

The cloth, which is named for A. B. Cal 
president and the company, 1s 
ifactured from fine combed yarn and 
Bedford cord It is expected to be 
fabric for men’s light weight suits next 

No machinery will be required for 
this line 
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The 
Burlin gtorn 
Special 


19 Jewels 
Fully Adjusted 


Burlingtor 
Special 
New Style 


Thin Model 


Here 

Is an 
Exquisite 
Design 


Juet out!—your own initials handsomely engraved 
on the superb gold strata case—guaranteed for 25 yearr, 
Choice of scores of other handsome designs. See catalog. 


Superb 


“Ribbon” Monogram! 
New Ideas in Watch Cases! 


Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentle- 
men's sizes. These can be had in the newest ideas: 
Block and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond Set, 
Lodge, French Art and Dragon Designs, Etc. 
Imagine a beautiful hunting case with your own 
monogram on one side and the emblem of your 
lodge or any emblem on the other side. Our cata- 
log shows complete iilustrations. See coupon below. 


Special Offer! 


The superb Burlington Special now at the 

DIRECT rock-bottom price—the same price that 

even the wholesale jeweler must pay. You may 

secure one of these superb timepieces—a watch of the 
very latest model, the popular new thin design, adjusted 
to the second—19 jewels—adjusted to positions AND tem- 
perature AND isochronism—the most perfect product of 
the world’s most expert watch manufacturers—at the 
price that even wholesale jewelers must pay—and in 
order toencourage every body tosecure this watch at once 
pay this rock-bottom price, cither for cash or $2.50 a month! 
We send the watch on approval, prepaid. You risk abso- 
lutely nothing—you pay nothing—not one cent, unless you 
want this exceptional offer after seeing and thoroughly 
inspecting the watch. tead the couprn below. 


Write for Free Watch Book 


Learn the inside facts about watch prices, eussaaees 


E e many § rio oints of the ‘od , 
ind the many superior points of the . FREE 


Burlington over double-priced pro- wo 
ducts. Just send the coupon or J¢¢' Book Coupon 


a letter cra postal. Get this .¢@ 
Burlington Watch Co. 


offer while it lasts. a 
. ‘ch . .<@ 19th St. and Marshall Blvd. 
— rena Cond Dept. 2717 Chicago, Il. 


19th Street : “ : 

Marshall Bivd. Lo sé nd = (without obligation and 
. a e ic our free book o 
Chicago 90% 01 your $1,00¢ challenge, with full exp! 

Dept. y® cash or $2.10 a month offer on the Burling 


2717: 
4ABSS58 


anationof y 
ston W 


N&IC..cccccesaesessessereseees 


AddreSS...cseree---+++ 
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A Satisfied Customer is Dodge’s Best 
Advertisement 


Ge oy. J COUG I Hl 


JAMES E.COBURN .%gent 


Gp + 
Y WAM he. 


me pleasure to report to you the satisfacti 
since same has been installed in 
in @ general way of material--meaning the compl 
couplings and pulleys, particularly the IRON 
Their carring power over METAL FACE PULLEYS 


used. We have adopted them as THE pulleys, 


DODGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Everything for the Mechanical and Economical Transmission of Power 
Offices and Works, Mishawaka, Indiana 
Philadelphia, $15 Arch St. Boston, 137-139 Purchase St. Cincinnati, 126-128 W. Third St. Atlanta, 28 S. Forsyth St. 


Pittsburgh, Second Ave. Chicago, 208-214 S. Clinton St. New York, 21 Murray st. 
Minneapolis, 202-204 Third st. 8 St. Louis, 405 N. Main St. Portlaad, Ore., ith & Lovejoy Sts 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN, 


THE WORSTED YARN MARKET BRADFORD SPUN YARN 


1 
eel 


Q 
2/ AC 2 
2/40 delaine 
2/50 delaine . ’ 1.00-I. 
2/40 Australian .. 1.2214-1.2: 
2/50 Australian : . 1.32Y%-1.; 
2/60 Australian ........ tine Les 
3/28 luster Sod ie i sia ow ea eatin 
S790 GI -S/SP WBE? ooo aces cctccacesns GEOR 
Sia TONNE Shenk cede tibienacntsesecs Cee 
1/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 
PUPNUOUINS a5 Un sins d dinate kv decnainc cee BORON 
1/24 worsted and 120 single cotton for 
YRMUUIOEME S555 kc ecececeueeciscacs EGE 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grade 

20 50/50 White Merino Cop ......... . 65 
50/50 White Merino Cop .. ; 67 
50/50 White Merino Cop .. oe 70 
60/40 White Merino Cop .. 68% 
60/40 White Merino Cop .. 70% 
60/40 White Merino Cop .. Wishes awa 
70/30 White Merino Cop viakeun 71% 
70/30 White Merino Cop 73% 
70/30 White Merino Cop .. oe 7714 
80/20 White Merino Cop .. ; 74% 
80/20 White Merino Cop ... 76% 
80/20 White Merino Cop .... a 81 
-r and Sanitary Mixes 3c. more 
ing on 1/20 >. more 
ng on 1/30 .. 3c. more 

ning on 1/40 . 4c. more 


pinners 
pinnet 


m 1 
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FRENCH SPUN YARN 


If you want 


Splendid 
Garnetted 
Stock 


made of KNITTING YARNS 
Cotton Wool or Silk Dyed and Bleached—Bradford System 
9 9 


2/7s straight 1/4 blood ...... ins 80 

2 and 3 ply ros-15§s straight 1/4 ‘blood . Sis " Bo- 824 
the finest the market 2 and 3 ply 16s-20s straight 1/4 blood .. 8214-85 

2 and 3 ply 20s-24s straight 1/4 blood .... 85-87% 


affords, made by men 2 and 3 ply 24s-28s straight 1/4 blood ... 87%-90 
who are “KEEN” | 
WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 
after the work— who oolen spinners today are actively employed i 
; ° ° ° . running not only their own spindles, but commis 
delight in doing it right— sion plants as ve ll, in an effort to sgh yarns 
Then write GRAVES ii is coma 5 win eben Sie be 


23 cut yarns 1 


pounds per order tor 2/9 c1 to 2/2: 
for samples. clusive, with price at 63 cents for 2/9s and 67 
— » order ‘all for 


Frank B. Graves Co. 


34 Arch Street, Albany, N. Y. 





Dyestuffs for all Purposes 
JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 
75 Hudson St. =t- NEW YORK 


Importers of highest grade Potato Starches and Sizing Specialties for Cotton, Wool 
and Worsteds. 


Prime Pearl Corn Starch, Soluble Oils and Greases. 


Write for prices. You will find them attractive. 
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ire refusing orders 


iveries, which is having 


tendency to sh 


he supplies in the hands of the knitters 


} 


plain that they cannot 


igh to make up their orders, < 


been brought about by the 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 
t Grey Mixed 


Light Grey Mixed... .go% 
20 Light Grey All Woo ‘ 
20 Colored All Wool LKbides ven Se 
20 Bleached . 80% 20% 70-723 
20 Bleached To 10% 7242-75 
20 Bleached All Wool 774-80 


»g Colored All Wool .... 6 603-70 


. 00% 
60-02 


5 07 


23 Bleached 90/10 id ie aA te 
23 Bleached All Woo ee 
Light Grey Mixed 1 W 

Bleached All Woo 


THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


le trade in rags and shoddy still continues un 


Buyers are 


tisiactory. operating very conserva 


ilthough there has been some activity in 


market for ungraded rags The foreign de 


or Amer 


s taken as an indication of a period of 


is eased up perceptibly 


ican rags 
ness abroad, following the boom that ha 


or a number of years Chere is 


nd 1or shoddy, the mills not being able 
machinery occupied with the 


waste is in better demand, parti 

ght stock. The cotton waste market 1s 
| | being an improved dema1 

of stock. We quot 


i 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 


e yarn, best all wool 
> knit, all wool, best fine 
+ knit, No. 2.. 


t yarn, extra fin 


47-50 
-» 30-40 
. 23-30 
30 30 
ire indigo blue .......... ; wes 24°27 
Merino 
light, 


lium ligl 


: i : 
ili woo 


ne dark, all wool. best grade 

um dark, all wool, No. 2 
ed knit stock, strictly all wool 
ed flannel, all wool nies iets css 
irk blue for hosiery, strictly all 
irk blue for hosiery, not all 


No. 2 


wool, 


wor yl, 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


NEW WOOLEN RAGS 


rs 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 
ens best 

lannels 
Mid red flannels 
Nd blue flannels 

a 


) 


wh 


Se 
CKINZS 


ar dark hoods 
Light hood stock 


been 
with capital stock 
and deal in textile fab- 
incorporators are Ludwig Reissman, 7 

Pearl and Allen H. Rem- 
3rooklyn. 


New York, Walden charter has 
granted Ludwig Reissman, Inc., 
of $20,000 to manufactur¢ 
rics. The 


Greene Ave., 


say 26th St.; Joseph E 


sen, 53 


When you discover that brand of grease 
which most nearly approaches 
the efficiency of 


own 
TROOR HARe : MEGISTEREO im 


NOX-FEUID OILS 


UNITED STATES eS PATENT orrice 


W 


for the lubrication of shafting, of bearings 
provided with grease cups, or of any other 
parts of heavier machinery where grease 
proves more economical and cleaner 


than oil 
YOU FIND 


One pound of NON-FLUID OIL equivalent 
in service to three pounds of that best brand 
of grease with temperature of bearings slightly 
lower in the instance of NON-FLUID OIL. 


We are eager to prove this! 


Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 
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Maintaining a High Standard 


For many years Cheney Brothers have supplied manufacturers with silk yarns of the very 
highest quality—spun and reeled, organzines and trams, doubles and singles. 
Our facilities are greater than ever, and the seventy-five years of silk manufacturing 
experience back of 


CHENEY 


SILK 
YARNS 


have enabled us not only to produce the best quality of silk yarns, but to maintain a 
standard that all manufacturers recognize as the standard of the silk-yarn industry. 
Your yarn needs, whatever they may be, will be promptly supplied if your order is placed 
with us. We make a specialty of supplying silk yarns to individual orders. 
Quotations and samples on request. 


Cheney Silks are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods 
made of silk— whether for dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the 
haberdasher or manufacturer, man of woman. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AII silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

WORKS: 
Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET 
silk market 


s, preferring to 


It is stated by 


silk industry that 1 


hed their level, 


whether this is s 


nd manufacturet 
s to the futur 
ind knitting 
f the raw product 
ton manufacture 


n general that they wi u 


European 


probably h 1 tendency to keep the I rand Extra Classical Piedmor 
es Extra Classical Italian 1 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: Providence Office: 
538-40 N. Third St. Howard Building 


THE EMMERICH -DOLSON CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THROWN SILKS 
DYED SILKS FOR ALL TRADES A SPECIALTY DELIVER.D IN SKEINS, ON CONES, SPOOLS, TUBES AND WARPS 
DEALERS IN SPUN SILKS, WORSTEDS, ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


aaeeeePHONE 2iso ravenson 219-219 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 2212 STUYVESANT 
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Spun Silk Yarns 


For All Purposes 


Champlain Silk Mills 


500 Driggs Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICES: MILLS: 
New York, 35 East 25th ot. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Prov., R. I., Industrial Trust Bldg. Whitehall, N. Y. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethichem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Oifice, 78 Chauncy St. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Telephone Connection Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


SILK CITY WARPING Co. 


No. 167 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CARE E. GERLI & CO., 119 E. 27th STREET 
All Frames Equipped with Latest Improvements, Particularly 
WwW. oe R. Oscillating Reed Motion, 
The Latter Assuring Complete Relief to Strain on Silk 
GOODS FULLY INSURED BY FIRE. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Raw SilK Warping a Specialty. 





SILK MARKET 


Ss 4.90 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


MINDLIN & ROSENMAN DYED SILK FOR THE KNITTING TRADB 


on cones and tubes 
Importers and Manufacturers of — 


RAW and THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
131 Mercer Street, New York Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CQO., 


POREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every descriptien. Pine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


> Mystic Indust1 


A. P. Villa & Bros. 


Raw, Thrown 
and Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams. Hosiery Silk 
on Cones 


Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di 
Seta, Milan (Italy) 
Cascami Silk Spinning Company of 
America 


‘*Cascami’’ 


Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for 
Sewing in Skeins on Cops—Spools 
Cones— Beams. 


In Gray or Dyed. 
7 


l attention to regularity of sizes. 
. 


Specia 
A. -F 
Sole A 


Agents f 


Villa & Bros. 


i Canada 
Emmett Building, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Tel. 10080 Madison Square Mills: Passaic, N. J- 


ju 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariton St.) 


NEW YORK 
Mer F.G. Boye,Supt. K, B, Lamb, Chem. Eng, 


SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


4.A. HALL & co. Allentown Reed, Harness 


and Mill Supply Co. 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


under Smith, 
warping and 
Sts., expects t 
r futur 
vania Phila Frank Mir 
ti, : fat irk, Wissinoming, c 
ssion warper and winder f silk expects sl 
Don’t move in the same old rut all your life build _ Minet began busin 
, o better work or better 
n ir own home, in 
it leaving your 
yrce for pro- : 
is have obtained . 1 oft n th iditi 
I.C. S. Write ompany alied oS GRINS 
lay, stating the position you would ympleted 1 niarget it is 40 by 40 
vice of experts and booklet free : 
; Advi exper and booklet tree said long and 40 feet wid 
International Correspondence Schools total ea nt will be 66 looms M. A 


Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 4 , 
ive 
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MILL NEWS 


ALFRED SUTER 


Textile Engineer 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The “Standard 


Is an Electric Conditioning Oven 
with Motor-driven Fan 


‘ 


“4 
j 
4 
; 


6“ 99 is backed by Conditioning 
STANDARD” fiouses and Chambers of 
Commerce. They use it and rely on its constant 


accuracy. 
**Standardize’’ Your Tests, Mr. Manufacturer 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 

Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 

rteag ort has it that the mill Production Guaranteed. 

the Cemy 1 Industrial Saltillera. S Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 

under the name of Fab. de la Bella Union, cent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


h a capital of $337,000 


rns, with 202 looms and 6,475 spindles, has been WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


ed by revolutionists 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING Co. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


Used with chrome for the mordanting of wool. Makes fast and 
manentcolor. Finest, softest finish. 


Very considerable _ Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
saving in cost. Sam ple: and booklet on application free. , 
WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS INDIA ALKALI WORKS. BOSTON 
4 Cedar Street, New York SS 


You Save Enough Insurance 


The Chicago Portable Watchman's Ciock oaeeeee to Pay for the Equipment 


TARTAREIS=] GAVOGRA 
Pound for Pound Sebetiints cae “at Tartar 


80 it costs you NOTHING te have the AMERL 
Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies ‘ 


{ by all insurence companies. ‘ve jon ten yack e's 
A yc 
The Perfection of Watchman’s Detector Service 4 Ti os nnd Aanakt ie 2 > jonen. plore e 
Simple, Efficieat, Tamper-proof, Durable / , Time System consists of Moste r Regalatc va 
; ’ J with secondary electric clocks throughout th ll, 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. Sia insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 
1 7 s — % » rl 
9 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 








AN UP-TO-DATE WORK 


BLEACHING AND DYEING 


Of Vegetable Fibrous Materials 
By JULIUS HUBNER 
ed for a thorou 


ghly up-to-date work at a moderate price, dealing with both the chemical 
nical branches of the subject. 


450 Pages 100 Illustrations Well Bound in Cloth 
Price $5.00. FE xpress charges paid 


LORD & NAGLE COPIPANY, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








Oct. DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


® HOME sii von 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR 8ST, 


Cash Capital, 88,000,000 
INDEMNITY ASSETS January 1, 1913... .... _. ..$33,406,434.60 


For Loss of LIABILITIES (Except Capital) . Ske 14,254,679.00 
Profits SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS... 19,151,755.28 
Commissions | '°s%¢s Paid Since Organization over. 139,000,000.00 


Use and ]s prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Modern Improved risks generally, having a special departmené 

Occupancy for the consideration of such business. 
on acceptable OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
Protected Plants advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 

at the distributing plant. Correspondence invited by the 
Minimum Rate DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 

56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs 
\cetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ........... 2.50-2.60 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO. 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL 


PURT OSES 


ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Skeins, Cones, Tubes 
and Warps 


PreTprR B, McMANUS, Pres. and Treas, 


EDWARD J. MCCAUGHEY, Secy. and Mgr. 


Western Represent + peal 
E. G. HARPE 
701 Medinah Blidg., i Til. 


JOHN McMANUvs, Vice-Prey 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and ee of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 20 TONS, 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R.I. 


Established 1881, 


Successors to 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO., 2222200 pac 


BLEACHERS *"” MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 


DYERS 


Glebe Bleach and Dye Works, 
Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 
For Embossing and Other Calenders. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 
55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


BLEACHER 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery and Tapes. 


9806-2564 North 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited 


140 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Coters on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
e Dye and Weighted. Brightand Souple. 
oot of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balis (our Fast Black will please you). 


T. HOPKINSON, Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HopKINSON, Supt. 
Oifice and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "st's¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘4 ( 
dartown Nive R 


making 
ss on his rug plant project t 


nN 

} le ex 

ike rag rugs and ton ingrains, and 
in equipment including looms and a 


machine 


a, Rosweii. It Sompany has 
organized here It] Sapital tock of $100,- 
vith a purpose of increasing to $250,000, to 


tablish a woolen mill. 


*Iowa, Des Moines. The addition to be mad 
t the Capital City Woolen Mills, 
s.. Inc., will enlarge the clothing manufactur 
department where they convert into skirts. 
resses and mackinaw coats the production of the 
en mill. The only additional machinery will 
sewing machines. 


Scheuerma! 


Kansas, Topeka. The action started by Mr 
V. H. Nichoison against the Topeka Woolen 
Mig. Company has been settled out of court. 
lhe woolen machinery will be shipped to a new 
ncern known as the California Woolens Mfg 
Company at Long Beach, Cal 
*Massachusetts, Blackington. About 40 looms 
e being run nights by the Blackington Co., man 
‘turers of woolens and worsteds for men’s 
year. 
Massachusetts, Boston ed 
offices at 246 Summer St. and is dealing in tops, 
ls and wool under the name of Fr. Baker & 
Company. Mr. Baker withdrew Baker Bros 
& Company about a year ago. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. There is some tall 
f a reorganization of the Barnaby Mfg. Co 
President James T. Cummings and Treasurer Ed 
ward Barker, both of whom were recently elected, 
have resigned their offices and have also resigned 
as members of the boardaof directors. William 
H. Pierce has been elected president and George 
T. Almy, treasurer 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Pitts Mill de- 
partment of the Star Worsted Company has shut 
down temporarily on account of the new child 
labor law, while a readjustment can be made by 
the concern. 


Massachusetts, Holliston. The Darling Woolen 
Mill Company is operating its Holliston plant on 
an overtime schedule. An addition was built to 
this plant several months ago and several new 
looms installed. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The American 
Woolen Company has arranged the hours of work 
for the young persons in its employ so that dis- 
charge will not be necessary under the operation 

f the new law. 


Geisenheimer @ Co. 
181-189 Front Street, NEW YORK 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Oehler Works 


( 19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices: ~ 136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
190 East Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-544 GREENWICH STREET 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 


Canadian Representatives: 


A, KLIPSTEIN & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


DYESTUFFS »° CHEMICALS 
Coal Tar Dyes 


Made by the 
Society of Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Manufacturers of 


CIBA AND CIBANON FAST VAT DYES 


Fast to Light, Washing and Chlorine 


INDIGO PASTE, SYNTHETIC INDIGO 


ANILINE BLACK 


and its application in 


Dyeing and Printing 
By 
NOELTING AND LEHNE 


210 pages. 
45 samples of yarns and cloths. 


Price $5.00. Express Prepaid 


Lord & Nagle Company, Boston 
Publishers and Booksellers 


Complets Catalogue sent on request 








ANILINE SALT AND OIL 
PARANITRANILINE 
Beta Naphtol 


Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 
CHEMICALS 
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Why Architects Recommend Them 


» great modern hospital shown below has a roof area 


of 71,000 square feet. After careful investigation, the 


architect specified a Barrett Specification Roof because by 
so doing he absolutely made sure of the following: 


First: That the specification afforded a fair basis for bidding by 
contractors, because it is scientifically and accurately drawn. 

Second That the roof would be constructed of the best materials 
in the best way. 

Third That the roof would undoubtedly last twenty years or 
more without any maintenance expense, s 

Fourth: That the unit cost, that is, the cost per foot per year of 


e, would be less than that of any other type he might select. 


These are the reasons that have made Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs more popular than any other kind used on 
permanel t structures, 


Whenever an up-to-date architect or engineer can use a 
Barrett Specification Roof, he does so. 


A copy of the Barrett Specification will be sent free on request. 


BARRETT 


New York ( ago Philadelphia Bostor 


u Minneayx Pittsburgh 
THE PATERSON MFG.CO.,LTD.:—Montreal Toronto 


St. Louis Kansas City 


Seattle 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Birmingham 
Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S 


Special Note 


We advise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 
wording of The Barrett 
Spec ification, in order 
to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested : 


ROOFING— Shall be 
a Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specifica- 
tion, revised August 
15, I9g1t, using the 
materials specified 
and subject to the in 
spection requrement. 


leveland 


West Penn Hosprrar 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. L. Beatty, Architect 


1912 
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MILL STOCKS Lockwood Co., Me. ... 
FALL RIVER MILLS Li | Bleachery, Mass 
Lowell Hosiery, Mass 
Lyman Mills, Mass . 

Linen '?") ae A Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Ga 
Mile Massachusetts Cot. Mills, Mass 
Mfc. Co Oude. =: i. Merrimack Mfg. Co., com., Mass 
Mills . ihe , Merrimack Mig Co., pfd., Mass 

© City Mfg. Co. .. ms Middlesex Co., Mass. . shat 

Sites es ie Monadnock Mills, N. H 

a Mills : Q Nashua Mfg. Co., N H. a 

Mill an ie oe. ! : Naun keag steam Cot Co., Mass 

Mill: Eee 7 4 Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. H 

s Mills .. Sse Otis Mig. Co., Mass 

Mills .... r f Mills Mass .: 
ates Mill 2 Pepperell Mig Co, N H 
rorave Mills .... ar : Plymouth Cordage Co., Mass 
Philip Mills . Ed j12 . Salmon Falls Mig Co., N. 
urel Lake Mills .. ' Shaw Stocking Co., Mass 
neotr Bite, Co- .. ee , Suncook Mills, N. H =e 
sleet MMe ED nk occ <.. ae Thorndyke Mig Co., Mass 
rchants’ Mfg. : a 92 [remont & Suffolk Mills, Mass. 

hanics’ Mills oe Bleachery & Dye Works 
rrago sett S 1iass eve ee woe 


tker Mills ... tesees ve SOUTHERN MILLS 
’ocasset Mfg. Co. 


nnet Mill “¢ Ps American Spinning Co 
ct e MBSEED coe ses eves . .- a 
Mill American Spinning Co., pfd 
Ove 4 11iS ee 
on dhiate | Arkwright Mills 
ifford Mills ..... . 5 82 ceaente 
ge a Se \ ee yale pala 
umseh Mills ... nee — Mills (new series) 
roy C. & W. Mfg. .. rots be aaa 
Union Cot. Mig. Co eae 88 +. ee . 
Wampanoag Mills SUaET us ar : 
\\ ae e Mill hadwick-H oskins 
tamo I s 7 ‘ ° 
hadwick-Hoskins, pfd 
OTHER NEW ENGLAND MILLS 


-hiquola Cotton Mills, pfd 
Par 


slifton, com. 
clifton, pfd. 
\moskeag Mig. Co., com., N. H. ... 100 liffside 
\moskeag Mig Co.. pfd .N.H : 100 *linton i iE 
Androscoggin Mills, Me. .. 100 ‘olumbus Manufacturing Co 
\rlington Mills, Mass i 100 5% Darlington 
Appleton Co., Mass. ...... 100 Drayton .... 
tlantic Cotton Mills, Mass 100 ‘ , Erwin, pfd 
Bates Carpet Co., Me. . 100 523 Easley 
iigelow Carpet Co., Me cae : 100 Expositic n 
LOGE GUD. Riv daanuateass as 100 "Y Florence ¥ 
Boston Duck Co., Mass 700 =: 135 Gaffney Manufactur 
Boston Mfg. Co., Mass. .. so. MG. Glue gs . . a. 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Me. ..... 100 Graniteville, S. 
hicopee Mfg. Co., Mass 100 Grendle 
mtinental Mills, Me wean Pa 100 ‘ Glenwood 
Pwient Bate. Co., Me. ......... .. 500 Highland Park .... 
Edwards Mfg. Co. .. 100 Highland Park, pfd 
Essex (Go, BEGOE «<i ..%:. oy 100 Hartsville 
verett Mills, Mass 100 Hartsville, pfd 
sher Mfg. Co., Mass 100 Henrietta Mills 
ranklin Co., Me. .. fe Inman, com 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., N. H Inman, pfd : ee 
milton Woolen Co., M J. P. King Manufacturing Co 
familton Mfg. Co., Mass Kesler 
lil] Mfg. Co., Me | -aster Cotton Mills 
eckson Co., N. H. .. lancaster Cotton Mills 
ncaster Mills, Mass I : 
Mfg. Co.. Mass 
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Wrisley’s 
Soaps 


For All Textile Purposes 


All of our Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


and every lot thoroughly tested 
before leaving our plant. 
Write for samples and prices, 
stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


Textile Dept. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


AND 


Twisting 
COTTON 
And Other 


Betterments 
Address the 


Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co, 


NOW AT 


32 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 


ed bed 


‘es 


Lockhart, S. 
Loray Mills, 
Modena 
Mollohon ‘ 
Monarch, S. C 

Newberry 

Norris Mills 

Ninety-Six 

Orr de Cate Ws cea ded 

Parker Mills, 

Parker Mills, 

Parker Mills, 1a 

Pacolet Manufactu 

Patterson va ; Seti dane 
Pelzer Manufacturing Co. .. 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co 

Pell City, Ala. .. Se es he ee ee a Se 
Poe, W. F., Manufacturing Co 
Riverside Manufacturing Co 
Roanoke Mills 

Saxon 
Spartan 
loxaway : 


Union Buffalo, first pfd. ............ 


Union Buffalo, second pfd 
Warren Mfg. Co., com 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd 
Washington Mills ...... 
Washington Mills, pfd. . 


Woodside Mills Co., com 
Woodside Mills Co., pfd 
Woodside Mills Co., guar. 
Watts 
Williamson 
Ware Shoals 
Whitney 
Wiscasset 
Woodruff 


NEW BEDFORD MILLS 


PSI INE Sokeg ha ens n> hn hake 
3eacon Mfg. Co., com. ...........0. 
geacon Mfg. Co., pfd 

Booth Mfg. Co., com 

Booth Mfg. Co., pfd 

Bristo] Mfg. Co 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

City Mfg. Co. ... : 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 

Gosnold Mig. Co.. pid 

Grinnell Mfg. Co. . 

Holmes Mfg. Co., com 

Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd 

Kilburn 

Manomet cite 

Nashawena Mills 6b eaes 00 OOS 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co., com. ....... 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co., pfd 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 

Page Mill .. 

Pierce Mill ; 

Pierce Bros., Ltd 

Potomska Mills 

Quissett Mills 

Quissett Mills, pfd. .... 

Sharp Mfg. Co., com 

Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd. .. 
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MILL NEWS. 


ri, Kansas~ City r} 

at the 
& Company 
has been remodele: 
of $100,000. 


Kansas Cit 


opel ed t 


Milford. TI] 
plant of th 
‘ the partial floodin 
unt of the automatic sprinkler 
ut of order. 


Hampshire, Somersworth rhe 
Company hi: esumed n 
shut down partly for 
the scarcity of water 
Great Falls Mfg. Company ma 


lam 


issachusetts, Methuen ration 
been organized under the n 
lonial Woolen Mills by Alfred C. Gaunt, presi 
t, and Frank W. McLanathan, treasurer and 
[The authorized 
new corporation takes over the mail order 
iness which was conducted by the old Tremont 
sted Mills, which for the past four or five 
rs sold some of its product direct to jobbers 
tailors from samples sent out by mail Che 
corporation does not affect the Merrimac 
organized by Mr. Gaunt when he 


Tremout Worsted Mills 


, Monson. h 
1 for about ten 
repairs % being mad 


capital stock is $50,000 


resigned 


lassachusetts, North Adams. The new ynecern 
Waterhouse & Waterhouse, recently organ 
1 ls Waterhouse & Howard, Theodore 
The Waterhouse Worsted 

Ontinue as selling agents Th 


is shut down. 


Smith’s. The Swiit I 
d for repairs, has 
plant is running full 


3 looms on all-wool 


lassachusetts, 


husetts, West Warren 
th have been in operation 
No. 3 mill of the Warren 
being moved to the new weave 
structed 
lassachusetts, Worceste1 
2 mi!l of M. J. Whittall 
Irving machine ti 
id caused heavy 
! 


ite 

lité 
1 
' 


can resene 
No one was injured tepairs are now be- 
ade and work at 


the coming week 





MILL STOCKS 


GLIDDEN’S 


Mill White 


Turns darkness into light, which means maxi 
iency from your mill. 
where others turn yellow. 


mum ene 
It saves artificial lig! 
bills. It will not crack nor scale, and is not 
affected by any ordinary vibration, expansion or 
contraction. 


It stays white 
t 


W rite for free sample and booklet. 


** The Whitest] White Makes the Lightest Light.’’ 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Factories: 
Branches: New York 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


Chicago London 





Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 


the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice, 


**Motors for all drives’’ 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 


Milwaukee - Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toror 


’ 


| 
| 
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AY DRON BLUES 


Faster Than Indigo 


The maunfacturer and dyer of 
cottons will make no mistake in 
adopting these remarkable colors 
where Laundry-proof fabrics are 
of the first tmportance 


CASSELLA COLOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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ALKALIES 


CAUSTIC SODA 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


All Strengths 
All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents For 


The Solvay Process Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. and Detroit, Mich. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 

We also install WATER SOFTENERS 

of any capacity to purify water for 


every TEXTIL petpees including the 
prevention of scale in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


‘“*, LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 


The Cotton 
Best Mills 
Hose Woolen 
Made Mills 
for and 
Use in Factories 


Eureka Fire Hose 


Seamless Woven and Rubber lined EUREKA COT- 
TON HOSE, has no equal. Send for circular and 
testimonials. 

Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


13 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wing ® Evans, 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chlorazol Brilliant 


Blues 
Brightest Blues on the Market 


Cross Dye Blacks BX & RX. Cross Dye Yellow D. 
Cross Dye Browns 2R, 4R, 6R, D. 
Fast to Milling, Light and Cross Dyeing. 


Read Holliday & Sons, Limited 
11 Gold Street, New York, 


Works : Branches: 
Huddersfield, Eagiand. Boston, 125 Peari St. 
rooklya, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, 107 N. 24 St. 
Toronto, Ont., 77 Front St. E 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


BLACK 
BLUE 
GREEN 
RED 
BROWN 
YELLOW 


And any combination to match any desired shade 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


BOSTON 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., 


New York—85 Water Street 


Boston—113 Broad Street 


Sole U. S. Agents 
Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


Berlin Aniline Works scons. cS. cnicaxe 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Charlotte, Atlanta 


Canadian nee McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


SPECIALTIES 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


The increased demand for 


DIASTAFRFOR 


proves its popularity with 
DYERS, FINISHERS, BLEACHERS 
AND WARP SIZERS 


There are other uses for 


DIASTAFOR 


Write us about them 


The American Diamalt Co. 
P. 0. BOX 723, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches: 
600 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS, 


ANILINE 
COLORS 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


KALLE & CO., Inc. 


530-36 Canal St., New York 


Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by 
KA._e & Co., A. G. BieBRICH, o/ Rhine, Germany 


Fast Colors for Cotton and Wool 


VAT DYES: 
Thio Indigo Colors 


For Cotton, Wool and Silk, also Cotton Printing 


§ Boston, Philadelphia, Providence 


Branches } i Gree nsboro, N.C., Atlanta, Ga, 


EXTRACTS 
CHEMICALS 


& 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. ¥ 


NEXT TIME 


TRY HEADQUARTERS 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 358 Wadilenioa St., New York 
Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA, 437 Drexel Bidg. PROVIDENCE, 225 Industrial Trust Bldg. BOSTON, 120 Milk St. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Sitano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


me) s ia ae OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


oof ROYAL’ 


PRESS PAPERS 
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6 BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia 
e 1SC O O., [ — 124-126 Purchase St., Boston 


10 Weybosset St., Providence 
451-453 Washington St... NEW YORK 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 
of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 
dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
ALGOL COLORS 


IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


OFFICES~ RENSSELAER NEW YORK BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CAN 


WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


INNIS SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 


laaieiieee BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
“eae { 220 Congress Street 120 W. Kinzie Street 219 S. Front Street 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 
DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 


New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


100% BLEACH 
E. B. G. CO’S LIQUID CHLORINE 


A Few Advantages: Settling entirely eliminated. Washing considerably reduced. No danger of 
chlorination of fibre. Positive and easy regulation of strength of your bleach liquor, Better bleaching action. No 
sludge to be disposed of. Convenience of handling; available at the mere turning of a valve. 

Liquid Chlorine is chlorine gas in the liquefied state under pressure and in its purest form and is not to be 
confounded with fluid carboy bleaches or the like. Interesting information supplied upon request. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Madison Ave. Bldg., 25 Madison Ave., New York 
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===, WOOD TANKS 
~ nme} and VATS 


BOSTON Mass. 


Dye Kettles and Tubs 


of any size and shape 


MAY WE SEND YOU CATALOG? 


Make Your Bleach out of Salt Water. 


a od The cut represents our passage 

type Electrolyzer producing in 8 

oy ’ hrs. the equivalent of 50 Ibs. of 

Ay ny ‘NAN ' chloride of lime, operating esate 
AAPURUR LALA SAL . 110 or 220 DC, and nothing is 

— + used but salt-water and electric- 

ity... The liquid produced is uni- 

form in strength, and goods 

bleached are stronger and better 


in feel and color. 


IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 
having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers 
to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are 
not aware of any purchaser not being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no 
question about its merits. 
Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co. Dayton, 0., U.S. A. 


Two Machines Will Do the Work 
of 6 Men On Yarns of 
Every Description 


We assume all cost of installation and demonstration with 
no obligation on your part. When machine has paid for 
itself—you can pay us. We have hundreds of machines in 
use, all doing superior work. References furnished on 
application. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CO., Groveville, N. J. 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
“im CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
ATT Ti TANKS AND VATS 
Ta For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
ot Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 


os for Sprinkler Systems and a// purposes 


OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PH:LADELPHIA, PA. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 
Honrs from 12to1 





BARTLETT-CGRAVER 


WATER SOFTENER ano FILTER 


Specially Designed for Textile Purposes 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. CRAVER TANK WORKS CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROOKERY BUILDING 


Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 
VUE E Bb bani Sheets 


Taunton-New Bodfo Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


WA T ER pees 
alla -7 Wale) 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. B. SCAIFE ®&® SONS CO ge A) ey 
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> Ve 


of oy, 
ao Mechanical Filters “y 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 


Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our | Norwood Engineering Co. | Expert Advice 
Experts Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge of the 
actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other lines it pays to 
buy the best. Bazley’s trucks are the kind you need. Once tried always used. Tell 
me your needs and I will tell you about the truck that meets them. 


Frank Bailey, Manufacturer of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry 
Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans, Works at Braddock. 0.0. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden Co.,N. J. 


TANKS 


that are = oe that meet 
built ie : every 

for long , : textile 
service Gee ostemees i requirement 





Oct. 1915 BRAIDS AND EDGINGS 


BLEACHERS! 


A new season is coming. 

It’s going to be a strong white one— 

Peroxide-white! 

If you are not posted on Peroxide bleaching 
consult us. Send gray or grease samples, which 
we return bleached with practical recipes. No 
charge. 

Don’t plead: ‘‘*I didn’t 

We have shouted it for years! 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cnuarvotre, N. C., 210 So. Tryon St. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street SAN Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
Provipencg, R. I., 23 South Main Street MontrEAL, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILu., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CanapDA, 28 Wellington Street 
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FRUEDEREER- ARON FB 2 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edging S 


FOR TRIMMING 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


Correct Goods 
_{ Right Prices 
" | Prompt Deliveries 


| Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 
Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


David Richter, Inc., Chemnitz, Saxony 


Built in all gauges, any number of sections, and with any attachments desired. 

Best constructed, easiest running and most productive machines on the market. 

LACE IMACHINES, system ‘*Gothrough,” NETTING MACHINES, system ‘‘ Double 
Locker,” LACE CURTAIN MACHINES. 


Dubied Knitting Machines 


BUILT BY 


Edward Dubied & Co., Couvet, Switzerland 


The most perfect knitting machines that 
skill and experience can produce. 

Designed for the highest possible produc- 
tion and the greatest endurance. 

Full automatic, semi-automatic and 
hand machines, for links and links, (pearl 
stitch) flat and tubular automatic widening, 
jacquard, shaker, accordion bias neckties. 

Machines can be seen in operation. 
Complete stock of supplies carried in 
New York. All parts interchangeable. 


Kuechenmeister winders, Stan- 
dard overseamers, whipstitch 
overseamers with automatic 


trimming attachment. 
Write for our illustrated Book ‘‘A’’ 


E. 0. SPINDLER, Agent 


350 Broadway Rooms 520-24 New York, N. Y. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDEGGER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York 
ALL SPECIAL MACHINES FOR ANY ARTICLE THAT IS KNIT 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G, Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


16 Section ‘* COTTON HILSCHER ’’ Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, etc. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, 
Mittens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard 
Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand, 
Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of 
the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special 4-jour (openwork) Fabrics, 
etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines. ] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in 
silk, wool, cotton. 


THE LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and raveller producing indestructible, flat 
elastic seam. No hosiery or underwear plant up to date without this machine. 


DiAMOND, 
OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvage 

goods, Full Fashioned 

Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 


for Knit Goods of all 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and Specifications at Your Disposition. — ED 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 
Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik and Branch 
Works H. Alban Ludwig, Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of All Classes of Hosiery Machines 


SOS SAO Ak a Mua 
STE Bae f Ly, ag s 4 N ie 


R oe > ee 
a 


Since the acquisition of the Ludwig Plant, Schubert & Salzer have continued 
the construction of Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines in both systems, the 
Ludwig with divided narrowing tackle, movable knocking-over bars, etc., and 
both types with various special features and all the practical attachments known 
to the trade. Built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch, from 12 to 
24 sections. 


Best Constructed and Most Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 


All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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GET MORE OF THIS $10,000,000. 


About $10,000,000.00 Worth of Full Fashioned Stockings 
Are Made in America Annually 


OU can get a bigger share of these millions by making full 

7 fashioned hosiery on American Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Machines—built in Reading, Pa. 

These machines make stockings that fit perfectly—the kind 
that will help you meet the growing demand for full fashioned 
hosiery. 

One afler the other of the leading Full Fashioned manu- 
facturers are installing these machines. 

If you are thinking of making Full Fashioned goods write us. 

As our success depends upon your success all we ask is a 
chance to prove that we can help you. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 
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A Still Newer 
Necktie Machine 


For Diagonal Patterns 


MONG our other new features 
are a body machine with re- 

volving cams, instead of revolving 
cylinder and dial. 
This machine is equipped with 
the dogless attachment, thus 
eliminating the many troubles due 
to the use of dogs with which all 
other American rib machines have 
to contend. 
In addition there is a new friction 
drive which facilitates starting the 
machine from either front or back. 
Also an improved yarn guide and 
latch guard. 


Wildman Mig. Co. 


Established 1889 


Norristown, Pa. Trade Mark 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERSIONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 


and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


Circular Spring Needle Machines, Lead or Tric ‘wi . Spring Needle Circu- | 
cain [achines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. oy | 


” Spring Needle Cylinder 


eee 


Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch ir 
Knitting Needles, | 
Burr Wheels, Burr 
Blades, Sinkers, 


Spring Needles. j Jacks, Etc. Latch Needles. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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Union Special Pointed Collarette 


Collarette strip 
prepared in cutting 
department 


No trimmers to 
stretch neck on 
sewing machines 


Fold in Collarette 
strip indicates to 
operator center of 
strip, insuring 


correct size of neck 


Novel device to fold 
collarette strip 


Operation easily 
accomplished 


Novel manner of 
preparing collarette 
strip 


Different sizes of 
neck easily obtained 
in cutting 


Union Special Machine Company 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
300 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, IIl. 


GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 
63-65 Bleecker St., N. Y. City 


GENERAL CANADIAN OFFICE 
64 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont. 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 96 South St. 
Amsterdam, 13 Railroad St. 
Rochester, 163 St. Paul St. 
Cohoes, 39 Mohawk St. 
Utica, 14 Elizabeth St. 


BRANCHES 


Philadelphia, 731 Arch St. 
Cincinnati, 434 Elm St. 

St. Louis, 1127 Pine St. 
Minneapolis, 4 Old Colony Bldg, 
San Francisco, 682 Mission St. 


FOR MAKERS 
oF TEXTILE AND KNITTING MACHINERY 


HIGH GRADE COLD FINISHED STEELS 


To Temper or Not to Temper. Large and Complete Stock for Prompt Shipment 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
Bars, Strips, Sheets, Rods and Wires. Close Forged Cylinder Rings and Dials, 
Twist Drills. Send for Catalogue ‘*D.” Milling Cutters. 


FIELD & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 North 7th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FAST 


The Merrow vec; 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging R 
and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 48% 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila, 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N.Y. 
815 Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 


HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 


for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 
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THE 
Textile Exhibitors Association, Inc. 


Announces to the 


Textile Manufacturing World 


The Fourth National 


Jextile Exhibition 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


April 27 to May 2, 1914 


POWER SHOW DEPARTMENT 


Under the auspices of the 
New England Association of Commercial Engineers 
Also 
Departments for Mill Construction and Finished Products 


During the Exhibition Meetings of Associations of Textile Interests wil be held. 


Address all communications to 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, Secy., 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 





DY ERS—MERCERIZERS 


MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Dyers of 


INDANTHRENE COLORS—GUARANTEED 
FADELESS 


to 


LIGHT—W ASHING—BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle 


Manufacturing Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines, 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


A New System of Machinery for Producing Seamless Hosiery 


Scott @ Williams Model B 


(Incorporated) 
Replacing Former Model B 

Five Yarn Changes. 

Sectional slackening prior to the heavy yarn changes, thereby pre- 
venting cutting and waste. 

Fabric also slackened where high splicing yarn is inserted, thus in- 
suring narrow ankle and foot. 

For transfer work less moves than any other machine on the market. 


Scott & Williams Model F 


(Incorporated) 

The most comprehensive machine ever offered to the trade. 

Makes women’s hose with integral welt—no sewing necessary. 

Or will make women’s hose with selvage top, using any kind of 
yarn from silk to carded cotton. 

Makes half hose without a transfer. 

All dropped from the machine—looping alone required. 

Anti-run-back course preventing ravelling from garter tears and 
other causes. 

This machine may also be used for making string work, or half 
hose transferred in the old fashioned way. 


| phitedetphia SCOTT & WILLIAMS, Inc., 88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE INVINCIBLE 


Full Automatic Knitter 


The machine that stands for 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
KNITTING MACHINE DEPARTMENT OF 


JENCKES MFe. Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 


The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight 
Double-Barred Buttonholes 


This machine is designed for cutting and stitching straight 
double-barred buttonholes without eyelets, from % of an inch 
in length up to 1 inch, in knit goods, shirts, shirtbands, 
collars, cuffs, etc., also on knit goods of all kinds. It is 
superior to all other machines, as it is the only single thread 
buttonhole machine on the market doing away with the 
bobbin or under thread, thereby making a great saving ip 
the use of thread, and #¢ will produce more than double 
the quantity of work of any other machine, thus saving the 

employment of an extra operator and the space of an extra machine. The quality of the work produced 
is superior to any other buttonhole, from the fact that the stitch is elastic, which is an important factor 
in knit goods. This machine is automatic in all its movements, and is an easy machine to handle, and 
does not require the services of a skilled operator, no cutting or pulling of the thread required, and 
when the buttonhole comes from the machine, it is finished in every respect and does not require to 
be trimmed orcut. The length of hole required can be obiained by simply turning a screw. 

The machine is made of hardened steel drop forgings, thus reducing the breaking and wearing of 
parts toaminimum. Samples of work and terms sent on oe 


THE REECE BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE CO. 


Office and Factory - 500 to 514 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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FOR SWEATER COATS 


Give Good Production and 
Excellent Quality 


IN 


Automatic Racked Fancy 


OR 
Plain Stitches 
On Wool, Worsted or Cotton Plated 


Underwear Machines, 4 to 16 Feeds 
Leighton Machine Company 
Manchester, N. H. 


John W. ee & Company 


N. W. Cor. 
Lehigh Ave. 


and 


Mascher St, x fg PRR, Two 


Makers 
of 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Thread 
Elastic 
Lock 
Stitch 


Loopers 
ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL 


Full Automatic 


Yarn Changers 


and Platers 


Easy 


Transfer | 


Accurate 


Measur- 
ing 
Device 


Produce 
Finest 
Fabric 
Made 
On Any 
Latch 
Needle 
Machine 


FOR LADIES or HALF HOSE 


Makes Ladies’ Hose with Garter Top. 
No Ravel; 
Silk, Plated, or Mercerized Leg. 
High Splice, Double Sole, with Advanced 
Toe, Linen or Mercerized 


Heel and Toe. 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


537-41 North Third Street, Philadelphia 
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“THE BANNER” 
HEMPHILL’S LATEST 


FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


The First Practical Revolving Cylinder Machine on the 
Market 





| Built for either plain or split foot work, single or double 
| feed. Adapted to manufacture hose with linen or mer- 
cerized heel or toe. 


| Also for Plaited Goods, Silk ana String Work 


High Splice and Double 
S 


ole 
Some of the latest improve- 


ments include: 


Accordion 
Stitch 
Tuck Stitch 
All-round 
Drop-stitch 


These 
Improvements 
are fully 
AUTOMATIC 


Largest 


Production 
j 


More Yarn 
Changes 
Highest 
Spced 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


Over 2500 
sold and de- 
livered_ the 
first half of 
the present 
year 


PRODUCES A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF WORK 


| Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street . PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Average Production 100 Machines a Week 
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Mt QTREDIUK UD. | CRANE NEG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Established 1 AKEPORT, N. H. 'orporated 


1870 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


Circular Rib Knitting — 
MACHINERY IMPROVED AUTOMATIC TOQUE MACHINE 


e . . “ — " ns 3 - 

For making Ribbed Underwear, Com- Made in sizes from 5" to 7 inclusive, of any de 

bination Suits Sweaters Cuffs Shirt sired gauge ; these measurements being back to back 
’ . ’ ’ 


‘ ™ f rlinde 2edles. 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construce | ° 97inest nese’ss 


These machines are built in a thorough and work- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. . 


manlike manner and are second to none in the market. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS “stone 


Quality of Fabrics and Production ccitmnabeabinaieteaaaiaan 


UNEXCELLED Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels, 
ITER om 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 40 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting coilarettes. 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 
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More Production Increasing Points of 
The A. N. Ames Automatic Knitting Machine 


Fifteen good reasons for buying the new ‘‘Five-In-One” Automatic 
Knitter have been given in three preceding issues of the Textile 
World Record. 

But there are still more reasons. Here are points 16 to 20: 

16. The Sinker Cam Ring—the only one of its kind—is of the open 
type. Therefore the Sinkers can be seen in action, Ifa Sinker is broken 
it will not tie up the machine. 

17. The Sinker Ring will not cause the trouble found in other 
machines as it cannot rise and cause uneven knitting. Eoth the Sinker 
King and the Needle Cylinder are self-cleaning. 

18. Adjustments for regulating all stitches are entirely independent 
of one another and cannot conflict. 

19. There is no yarn to fly around and catch on parts of the machine 
as the bobbins are stationary when reciprocating, as in knitting the heel 
and toe. 

20. The greater part of the revolving stand is done away with because 
the Take-up is placed below the bobbins, preventing yarn or bobbins 
from being caught. 

Twenty of the twenty-five big, worth-while features of the A. N. 
Ames Automatic Knitting Machine have been presented in this and 
three preceeding issues of this paper. Look them over and see the other 
five that will appear next month. But better still send now for full details 


The A. N. Ames Knitting Machine Company 


Factory and Main Office, Main St., Franklin, N. H. 


Imported 
Knitting Machines of Quality 
SPECIALTIES 


Karl Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 
FULL FASHIONED MACHINES. “System Cotton” for plain and ribbed 


Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and Neckties. 
RIB MACHINES, high speed, for Rib Tops, Neckties, Hosiery in plain, striped 


and accordion effects. 


WARP MACHINES (120 courses per minute) for Tricot Fabrics. 


Otto Seifert, Burgstaedt, Saxony 
WARP MACHINES, for Elastic Hat Bands, Mourning Bands, Shawls and Scarfs. 
JACQUARD WARP MACHINES, for Veilings, Laces, Shawls, Insertions, etc. 


173-177 Lafayette St., New York City 


Louis Hirsch liming 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 


ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


216 N. Front St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


10 Lamb & Grosser Sweater Machines. 
3 Large Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 
1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 
54 Standard ‘‘B’’ Knitters for sizes. 
24 Mayo ‘“‘Acme”’ “ oie 
2 Complete Hosiery Plants. 
1 Boomer & Boshert Cold Press. 
1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20"’, 16 to in. 
1 RotaryFire Pump. 3 Small Pumps. 
2 Toque Machines. 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 
14 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machines. 
500 Dozen Hosiery Shaping Boards. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter. 
1 Complete Plant for Mfg. Hosiery 
1 & h. p. Electric Motor. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole Machine. 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 
100 % Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 
1 Payne 40 Spindle Skein Winder. 


1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 
1 Union Special Overedge, Style 15.400. 
4 Climax High Speed Motions for Ribbers. 
1 Underwear Mangle. 
Lot Electric Stop Motions for flat Machines. 
1 Merrow No. 60. 
1 Crawford 17 Plate Press. 
1 Blickensderfer Typewriter 
5 Band Folding and Cutting Machines. 
1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66’. 


30 Sweater Coat Machines various styles. 


8 Jones Fleecers, 24x36". 

1 Underwear Knitting Plant 
2 Singeing Machines. 

1 Hosiery Printing Press. 

4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 


42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles 
50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 

60 Ribbed Underwear Machines. 
100 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 
We are always in the market to buy good Second-Hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 


Knitter 


Do you want | 


the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 2% to 544; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


There is no cyl- 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


It is the | 


| 


} 
| 


BUTTON 


PUT ON TO STAY ON 


No bobbins to wind, 
No threads to trim, 


Will sew all buttons with any thread. 
Saves ook of the needle breakage. 


The Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 


saves money for manufacturers, and helps them 
increase the demand for their products. 

Without increasing the expense to the manu- 
facturer, the Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 
sews buttons on garments in such a way as to 
allow for thread shrinkage and to stand the wear 
and tear of the laundry, as well as giving to the 
buttons the same uniform finish that the tailor 
would give, and avoiding, as the tailor does, the 
drawn down, tight effect that is unavoidable when 
a two-thread machine is used. 

Send for proof of these claims and “ List-of.- 
Users ” booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co. 


394 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin, 


Se ia een 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 
That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


worldwide known to be The Best 


Improved short chain attach- 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


The “1912” 
Cloth Cutting 
Folding 


and 
Winding 
Machine. 


This machine will cut down 

operating expenses. It does 

» in one operation the work 

-which is now being done in 

two. It cuts the cloth, folds 

the edges and rolis them up in one operation, and at all times 

ts one more strip out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 

he old method of cutting. At the same time it measures the bolt 

of cloth to show the manufacturer whether or not he is getting the 

bumber of yards he is paying for. With the high price of cotton 

to-day every knit goods manufacturer ought to look into this to see 

if he is getting the maximum efficiency at the least expense. You 

will find when you come to figure it up in the course of a year that 

the labor it saves is a big item. 

Also have other labor-saving devices, and upon application you 

can get prices and full information on same. 


22-28 John Street 


Joseph A. Firsching, viene ¥o6. 5% 


Improved 


Upright  Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 


Doubling Spoolers§ fee 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Qui 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler ané 
Reel Spindlés, Cop Skewers 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice, 


GEO. W. PAYNE C0., 


(Est. 1865. Inc, 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treag 


160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other in 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produc. 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kinds of 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Weare the Oldest Manufacturers 


WITH 


45 YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


in building Spring 
Needle Knitting M a- 
chines, Have succeed- 
ed knitting the finest 
and the coarsest work 
ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Ma- 
chines in this country, 
any work from 3 to 46 
gauge. Our Machine 
is of the highest class. 


Robt. W. Gormly 
and Company, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Our 4 Gauge, equal to 303 
Needles to Lach. 
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‘Acme” Hosiery and Textile 
Binder, No. 30 

A Simple, Inexpensive [lachine, for Attaching Tickets on 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 

It uses a pointed staple, CANNOT INJURE THE FINEST 
SILK HOSE; can be set aside when not in use. 

Is operated by foot power and has a patented WORK- 
HOLDING DEVICE carrying one dozen or more pairs of 
hose, keeping them in perfect alignment and presenting 
the tops in position to receive the tickets AT LEAST 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT QUICKER than by any other 
method now in use. 

For particulars and the address of the nearest agency 


Apply to the Manufacturers 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Reliance STANDARD MACHINES 
Hot Plate| | FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


Press 


For Hosiery and ee : 
teins The STANDARD F, with 


Trade attachments, cga make any 


For price and particu- and all of these fabrics: 
lars address 


Reliance Machine Plain Goods 


Works 7 
Hedge and Plum Sts. Plaited Work 


Frankford, Phila., Pa. Three Color Stripes 


Tipped Heel and Toe 
We Are the Oldest Manufacturers White Foot 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. Changed Heel and Toe 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. Garter Top 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District of Loopers Slack Course 
New York, in equity, No. 6764; 
Cross Question } 123, How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? aes I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900 


Tompkins 
P Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
Knitter est Life 


This design was adopted in _—— 
1875, . 
pusiness Estastisnev | | Standard Machine Company 
in 1846. before 
: ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Ay ci Fy score sccovsing to his | | 330.348 North 12th St., Philadelphia 
: a) a | above cited. 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 
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ORIGINAL AND STILL THE BEST 
Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country. 


Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any 
conceivable style and with selvage ends. ae BOOTS HASTE THAT 
eer ee ah oo 
LAMB ; eee TTT 
Knitting Machine 
COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


dg. E. Woodhead, 12 Eas t 22d St., Chicago 
L D. sanborn, ’ Room 513, Wool Exchange, New York, 


NECKTIE | 2427 inaialbie St., Phila. 
MACHINES WINDERS 


with cylinder and dial 11 
both single and two feed. 
Also 
Single Feed Cylinder 
Necktie Machines 


insuring a variety of 
stitches and patterns. 


Prices and Samples 
on Application to 


6 SPINDLES UP 
GENERAL MACHINE WORKS The best winder on the market. If you are 


YORK, PENNA. not using one or more try one. 


Te FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 


HOsiel) 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


Boards 


815-21 Taycor st. 
Seed dhuale a @ 
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“Acme ac Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


Acme Knitting Machine & 


Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 
Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 
because we make a superior grade of 


needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for Rapid and Econ- 
omical Method of Attaching 
Labels to Hosiery or other 
Garments. 

Uses pointed staples, cannot 
tear the finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue, 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S$. Sith Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Look At The Difference! 


THE BREHMER STAPLE OF FINELY 
POINTED WIRE 


The fine points escape the threads and do not break them. 
The staple ends lie perfectly flat and smooth and do not 
sti k up to catch on other goods The stitch is readily 
picked out with the fingers, 


THE STITCH OF OTHER MACHINES 
USING THE HEAVY WIRE 


The coarse heavy wire and the blunt staples break the 
threads and leave unsightly holes after they are removed 
and require a knife to extract the stitch, 


Want a Circular? 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market, 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 


Telephone, Frankford 360 


FIDELITY MACHINE & MFG. CO. 


JOHN J. H1GGINBOTTOM, Prest. and Mgr 
ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED FOR MAKING 


CYLINDERS- DIALS AND KNITTING MACHINE 


Complete Catalog of all Tex. SPECIALTIES 

tile Books in English lan- os o HW 
guage. Lord & Nagle Co, {1 4015 Paul St. Frankford - - -_-_ Phila. Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


John Eppler’s Machine Works, 629 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


LATEST IMPROVED UPRIGHT HNITTING LOOMS 
For [illinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Netting 


Steaming outfits fer the finishing of knitted neckwear, etc. 
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For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitch- 
ing are required. {With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or dock-stitch, se wing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to Linch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. {Furnished with any required number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. |We also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le Fe. FALES 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


STOCK OF 
NEEDLES FOR 
Att AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Fender Boards 


HOSIERY STAMPS 


(Decalcomanie) 


FOR THOSE WHO REALIZE 
THAT QUALITY MEANS ECONOMY 


Write Dept. ‘‘ K '' for Samples 


Palm, Fechteler & Co. 


67 5th Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


BREEDON’S SON 


WM. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, Nn. Y. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, MGr. Manufacturers of 
Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


tears Sun__ 
Mw twice the — done, 


a 


Van Noorden 


NEEDLES, SEWING MACHINES, SKYLIGHTS 


Excelsior Needle Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the World 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


STANDARD 
LATCH NEEDLES 


Longer Wear Better Work 


Less Mending Fewer Seconds 
Have You Tried Our Spoctes Rivet? 


aaastn 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22d St., New York 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cor. Juniper and Cherry Sts., 
P hiladeIphia 
C. Shawl, 682 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
J.C. Strittmatter, Ave. San Francisco, No. 


29 City of Mex- 
ico, Mexico 


+ 
Skylights 
ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 

Applicable wherever daylight is desirea 
Send for Catalogue 
E. Van Noorden & Company 


100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


She Willcox @ Gibbs “OVERLOCK” Machine 


for the High Standard of SEAMING in one operation, 
also for OVEREDGING, and HEMMING of 
HNIT UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY, 
when ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE of finish 
are carefully studied. 


For SALE or RENT 3g” 


Trade-Mark 


3,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute 
~~ U. 8. Pat. Off. 


where factory conditions permit, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE Co. 
Chief Office, 
658 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. 
Business Estab, 
in 1859 


LONDON NOTTINGHAM 


Reg- U. S. Pat. Off. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd. 
PARIS 


DRESDEN BRUSSELS 
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DEAN BROS. INDIANAPOLIS. 


NOTIN THE PUMP TRUST 


PUMPS FOR ALL SERVICES 


Send 

For 
Catalogue 
No. 55 


VERTICAL AIR PUMP OUTSIDE PACKED PLUNGER PATTERN TWIN ATR PUMP 
AND JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE ELECTRIC PUMP AND CONDENSER 


WORTHINGTON CENTRIFUGAL 
UNDERWRITER FIRE PUMPS 


Are built to meet the specifications of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and are the Accepted 
Standard of the Fire Underwriters. The 
Horizontal Split Casing affords ready 
access to the internal parts. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


Works: Harrison, N. J. New York Office: 115 Broadway 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities W 226.2 


ECONOMY GUARANTEED 


We will send you a sufficient quantity, be it one or more barrels, for a thorough 
practical test on one or all of your engines for at least ninety days, and, if you 
do not find ECONOMY and other benefits through its use, we agree to accept 
settlement on your basis of value as compared with the oil you are now using. 


THINK IT OVER—THEN WRITE: 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiori ty because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 
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- Smith & Furbush Machine Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Circular No. 75A 


WASTE OPENING AND CLEANING MACHINE 


° ° ° 
With Spiral Dirt Conveyor 
For opening and cleaning cotton stock, such as picker droppings, mill sweeps, card fly, linters, or 
other stock of a similar nature, without curling, rolling, pilling or injuring the fibres of the stock. 
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This cut shows feed apron and outlet on same side, whereas the standard machine has feed apron 
attachment on opposite side 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS —Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
and Jute Shredders. 


WILLOWS—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean- 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters. 


GARNETT MACHINES — For carding cotton and 


woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur. 


ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 


FEEDS-—Self-feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Camel Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. 


METALLIC BREASTS—Burring Machines and Self- 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines. 


RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


CARDS— Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair 
and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the manufac. 
ture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and Durable for Wool and Waste 
Yarn, 

TW ISTERS—Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 

BOBBIN WINDERS— Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY — Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; Beam. 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc.— Floor, Traverseand Portable Grind 
ers for Cards, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turning 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Stretchers and Cleaning 
Frames. 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging; also for 
Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste. 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc., 
made from Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste. 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine. 


Proctor Drying Machines Fire Proof 


Stock Dryers 
Carbonizers 
Hosiery Dryers 


arn 
Fans 


BUILT ¥ METAL 


Apron troubles overcome by 
the Interlocking Chain Conveyor 


It needs no adjustment 


Address Dept. E. 


Machines 


Conveyor Separate trom Dryer 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


Hancock and Somerset Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, 1212 Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 











Reducmg dirymg costs should 


interest_ yous 
Tne highspeed, compact Cell 
Drieristready to-cut costs 


forywou as it doestor others. 


Why. not let: us figure just 
what it will do in syour plant? 


CELL DRIER MACHINE CO. 
A TAUNTON, MASS. 


OVER 300 TEXTILE MILLS 


e made their tentering, drying, singeing, washing, bleaching, dyeing, printing and finisl 
1] oods, do better work and do it cheap 


“The Reeves”’ 
Variable Speed Transmission 


ig ling al I 
er by driving 
them with 


It’s the wide range of speed variation, positively any speed 
vetween fastest and slowest without stopping or shifting a belt 
and steady power all the time available only through “ The 
Keeves’’ Variable Speed Transmission that makes these results 
ossible. 

“ The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission saves time, labor 
and trouble and improves your product. 

Now is the time to install it; your mill is the place 

Write us or our agents for Textile Mill Circular, 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind, °"%, S°*fnion si. 





SAVE WASTE 


By Using the 


Universal Bunch Builder 


PREVENTION OF WASTE means profitable manufa 
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Universal Winding Company 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHIL ADELPHI 





